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Introduction 


Tragedy has always fascinated philosophers. In what follows I attempt 
to provide an account of what, over the past two and a half millen- 
nia, they have had to say about it. What has fascinated above all is the 
paradoxical character of our enthusiasm for tragedy. Tragic drama 
portrays the destruction of individuals who are, if not always perfect, 
at least outstanding, the finest among us. It portrays, that is, distressing 
events, events which presumably give rise to the ‘negative’ emotion of 
distress. Yet our enthusiasm shows that there must be something bene- 
ficial, something ‘positive’, we derive from tragedy. Generally philoso- 
phers have believed that to outweigh the distress, the benefit must be 
very important indeed, so important as to render tragedy the highest 
form of literature, frequently of all art. Schelling coined the phrase 
‘tragic effect’ to designate this benefit, and the question of just what it 
consists in will be the focal concern in the following chapters. 

In the main, philosophers have given one of two kinds of answer 
to the question of the tragic effect. They have located it either on the 
level of sense and emotion or on the level of intellect and cognition. 
The tragic effect has been identified either as a special kind of (possi- 
bly bittersweet) pleasure- ‘tragic pleasure’, as I shall say — or else as the 
acquisition of some kind of knowledge. The two kinds of effect are not, 
of course, mutually exclusive and some philosophers, we shall see, 
have allowed ‘the’ tragic effect to embrace both kinds of effect. 

To enquire into the effect, or effects, of tragedy is to ask about 
its goal, what Aristotle would call its telos, or ‘final cause’. Such an 
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enquiry is, of course, intimately connected with an enquiry into what 
one might regard as tragedy’s ‘formal’ cause, its form and content. 
And so philosophers of tragedy generally also address the question 
of what tragedy is, how it is to be distinguished from other literary 
forms. They become interested, for example, in the role of the chorus 
in Greek tragedy or in the necessity or otherwise of tragedy’s exem- 
plifying the so-called unities of action, time and place. This means 
that their interests sometimes overlap with those of dramaturgical 
theorists. The two disciplines should not, however, be confused with 
each other. As I shall briefly indicate at the beginning of Chapter 3, 
whereas philosophers of tragedy are focused on the tragic effect and 
are alive to its paradoxical character, dramaturgical theorists have his- 
torically paid little sustained attention to the goal of tragedy, focus- 
ing instead on the means of achieving it. Tacitly they have agreed 
with Horace that the goal of tragic drama, as with every other kind 
of drama, is simply ‘applause’, the pleasing of an audience. And typi- 
cally they have assumed that there is nothing particularly problematic 
about the nature of such pleasure. Since this is a book about the phi- 
losophy of tragedy, there is a great deal of theorising about tragedy 
that it will not discuss. 

No doubt there are some important philosophers of tragedy I have 
omitted. I considered, for instance, including Miguel de Unamuno 
but failed to make much headway with him. The book nonetheless 
aims to provide at least a relatively comprehensive survey of what 
Western philosophers have said about tragedy, beginning with Plato 
and ending with Žižek. And so it has something of the character of a 
textbook. With this in mind I have been relatively fulsome in citing 
secondary discussions of my target thinkers, intending to provide sug- 
gestions for ‘further reading’. Yet the book is not really a textbook, 
not just a survey, for in the final chapter I attempt to use the critical 
engagement with my target philosophers of tragedy in order to arrive 
at some definite conclusions with respect to the questions that have 


concerned them. 


Plato 


CULTURE WARS IN FOURTH-CENTURY ATHENS 


The philosophy of tragedy begins with Plato (c. 428-347 BCE). 
Specifically it begins with Plato’s banning of tragic poetry, along with 
poetry of most other kinds, from the ideal state, the constitution of 
which he constructs in his most famous dialogue, the Republic. Before 
attending to his specific arguments for the ban, we need to attend to 
the motivation for this act of apparent barbarism. 

Plato tells us pretty clearly what his motives are. He is, he says in the 
Republic's Book X, prosecuting an ‘ancient quarrel between philoso- 
phy and poetry’ (607b). In describing the quarrel as ‘ancient’ he is 
referring to the critiques of poetry made by some of his pre-Socratic 
predecessors (in spite of their being themselves, inter alia, poets). 
Xenophanes (c. 570-475 BCE), for example, complains that ‘Homer 
and Hesiod ascribe to the gods whatever is infamy and reproach 
among men’ (Fragment 11), while Heraclitus (c. 535-475 BCE) 
observes, maliciously, that ‘[b]eing a polymath does not teach under- 
standing: else Hesiod would have had it’ (Fragment 40).' 

As we shall see, Plato expands on these objections and adds new 
ones of his own. But why did he consider it important to perpetuate 
the ‘quarrel’? Partly because of the enormous prestige of the poets as 
repositories of ultimate wisdom concerning the proper conduct of life. 


1 See Kaufmann (1969), p. 3. 
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Homer, in particular, he tells us, was revered above all others as ‘the 
poet who educated Greece’ (Republic607a) — a reverence, we shall see, 
Plato considers entirely unmerited. More important, however, is the 
fact that poetry, recitations of epic and lyric poetry together with the 
tragic festivals, constituted almost the totality of what we would now 
call ‘the media’. In Greece, poetry performed what is now performed 
by radio, television, film, print media and the Internet combined. 
Poetry in ancient Greece was, among other things, popular culture. 
Although only thirty-three have survived in their entirety — likely the 
most frequently copied and therefore the most popular — literally tens 
of thousands of tragedies were composed for the tragic festivals. The 
‘big three’ alone, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, wrote more 
than three hundred tragedies among them. In Athens somewhere 
between seventeen thousand and thirty thousand people — in other 
words, something approaching the totality of the citizenship — would 
attend the festival.* Plato’s proposal to severely censor poetry, espe- 
cially tragic poetry, was thus an expression of fear, fear of the power of 
‘the media’. Let us turn now to the details of his perpetuation of the 
‘ancient quarrel’. 


PRELIMINARY SKIRMISHES 


Plato’s principal arguments for banning the poets occur in Book III, 
and even more importantly in Book X, of the Republic. Sprinkled 
throughout earlier dialogues, however, are regular criticisms of the 
poets which, while not amounting to arguments for a ban, seem to 
be designed to weaken the poets’ standing, somewhat in the man- 
ner of picadors weakening the bull in preparation for the matador. 
The Cratylus, for instance, complains that it is in tragedy that the 
vast majority of ‘myths and falsehoods’ are preserved (408c), while 
the Gorgias complains that, like flute players, the writers of tragedies 
have no aim other than to gratify, that they give no thought to edu- 
cating the audience or to refraining from saying anything ‘corrupt’ 
(501e-502b). (Plato has a certain point here. Though the judges 
of the tragic festivals, which were also competitions, were supposed 
to be independent and impartial, they could often be swayed by the 


2 See Nehamas (1988), p. 223. 
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huge audience, who, if they did not like a performance, would imitate 
and mock the actors, throw food at them and bang on their wooden 
benches. With this in mind, playwrights would sometimes distribute 
small gifts in an attempt to curry favour with their audience.) 


THE UNRELIABILITY OF INSPIRATION 


The most thoroughly developed of these preliminary arguments is 
what I shall call ‘the unreliability-of-inspiration argument’. This argu- 
ment first appears in an early dialogue, the Apology (22b-c), which 
probably means that it was first put forward by the historical Socrates 
himself. It is developed in greater detail in another early dialogue, the 
Ion. Poets, the Jon argues, ‘like soothsayers and prophets’, produce 
their works under inspiration. Poetry, that at least which impresses, 
is produced out of a state of ‘Dionysian ecstasy’ in which the poet is 
possessed by the gods, by the muses in particular. Divine possession 
bypasses his reason so that he is ‘beside himself (533d—535a).? What 
makes this argument puzzling, at least to the modern reader, is that 
while the idea of divine possession seems to enjoin respect and even 
reverence for the poet, the Jon clearly intends the remark as a criti- 
cism.* To see why it is a criticism, we need to see what he takes to be 
unflattering about the comparison with soothsayers and prophets. 
The Meno deploys the same comparison as the basis for a criticism 
of statesmen such as Themistocles (the Athenian leader at the time 
of the war against the Persians). Such leaders, Plato claims, are like 
‘soothsayers and prophets’ — and, again, ‘poets’ — in that ‘though 


3 The Roman poet Horace points out in his Ars Poetica that Plato inherited this idea 
from Democritus, who, he notes, allowed only the ‘mad’ poets to enter “Helicon, the 
home of the muses’ (Horace [1995], p. 16). 

4 Jtis also at least initially puzzling to the reader of the Phaedrus, in which divine inspi- 
ration, ‘heaven-sent madness’, is said to be essential to good poetry (245a). This 
commonly leads to the suggestion that what Plato says about poets in the Phaedrus 
contradicts what he says in the Jon. But, in fact, this is not so. As we shall see, the 
underlying thought in the Jon is that the ‘inspired’ poets are unreliable as sources of 
knowledge. What the Phaedrus asserts is that ‘inspiration’ is necessary to poetry being 
good poetry. And these are consistent assertions: Plato’s overall point seems to be that 
even good poetry is nota reliable source of knowledge. Since the discussion of poetry 
in the Phaedrus immediately precedes Socrates’ own poetic myth of the soul’s fall 
from and return to the ‘rim of the heavens’, this probably tells us something about 
the intended status of that myth. 
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they say many things when inspired’, they have no ‘knowledge’ but 
only ‘right opinion’. This is true even though many have good track 
records, are right in ‘much that is of importance in what they say and 
do’ (Meno g9b-d). Where, then, lies the problem? Why should we 
worry that they cannot explain their judgments, cannot support them 
with reasons, support which would elevate their ‘right opinion’ to the 
status of ‘knowledge’? One problem is that statesmen who operate on 
an intuitive basis ‘cannot make others like themselves because it is not 
knowledge which makes them what they are’ (Meno ggb). Without an 
articulated theory of statecraft from which their correct judgments are 
derived, their gift for getting things right cannot be taught, cannot be 
passed on to others. And so it is of inferior value. The other problem 
with intuitive statesmen, the Meno seems to suggest, is that although 
they get things right ‘when inspired’, they can also get things disas- 
trously wrong when not. Those who operate on the basis of what the 
Germans call Fingerspitzengefihl (literally, the ‘feel of things in the tip 
of the fingers’) rather than theory are liable to make bad ‘judgment 
calls’ when the muse deserts them. And the gods, as Shakespeare 
notes, are capricious. 

In the Phaedrus, Plato makes a similar point, not about politics, but 
about the related practice of rhetoric. Popular rhetoricians can often, 
certainly, achieve their goal of producing conviction in the minds of 
their audience, but their procedure does not amount to a techne, a dis- 
ciplined craft or science. As the Gorgias puts it, even the most success- 
ful of the popular rhetoricians have, not a techne, but merely a ‘knack’ 
(462b). To transform a ‘knack’ into a genuine techne, the Phaedrus 
goes on to argue, rhetoric needs to be organised into a systematic 
body of knowledge that exhaustively classifies all types of personality 
(modern psychology attempts this with classifications such as ‘intro- 
vert’, ‘extrovert’, ‘anal retentive’ and ‘oedipal’). With each person- 
ality type it then must correlate the type of rhetoric most likely to be 
successful with that kind of person. In other words, what transforms a 
‘knack’ into a lechne is, once again, theory, science. In order to really 
know how to do something — convince an audience or rule a state — 
one needs to possess a theory, to know that various propositions are 
true. As to why a knack is inferior to a techne, the answer, we must 
assume, is the same as before: knacks cannot be taught and are sub- 
ject to ‘off days. (This claim that genuine ‘knowing-how’ must be 
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grounded in ‘knowing-that’ has been dubbed by one of the first of its 
modern critics, Gilbert Ryle, ‘the intellectualist legend’.)5 

Returning now to poetry, the problem with its being based on inspi- 
ration rather than a genuine techne must be that although, as their 
reputation has it, the poets perhaps do offer many, even deep, truths, 
like soothsayers and prophets they cannot be relied upon to do so 
consistently. Some of their deep-sounding utterances are liable to be 
arrant nonsense. And in any case, the ‘knack’ that the best of them 
perhaps have is one that cannot be taught and so cannot be passed 
on to others. 

If we ask what links the unreliability and unteachability objections, 
the answer seems to be control: control of the natural and human envi- 
ronment. Since inspiration is fickle, the utterances of prophets and 
poets are unreliable. And even in the rare case where one of them 
is almost always right, their gift still cannot be communicated to oth- 
ers, which means that whatever control they facilitate is limited to 
their own time and place. What we need — whom we need to support 
and revere — is not prophecy and poetry but rather the sciences, at 
the apex of which stands philosophy. Only reason and scientific the- 
ory can produce genuine techne, only reason can provide us with the 
‘technology’ to exert effective control over our environment. 

Plato did not, of course, succeed in banning the poets. But it is true 
that, as Socrates was teaching and he writing, the great age of Greek 
tragedy was coming to an end. Nietzsche, as we shall see, claims that 
this was no mere coincidence. Rather, it was ‘Socratism’ that caused 
the ‘death’ of tragedy. What brought tragedy to an end was the faith 
shared by Socrates and Plato that, in principle, scientific reason can 
‘reach ... down into the deepest abysses of being, and ... is capable, not 
simply of understanding existence, but even of correctingit’.° Nietzsche 
suggests, in other words, four things: that Socrates and Plato saw con- 
trol, ‘correction’, of the natural and human environment as a goal of 


5 Ryle (1949), pp. 30-1. Although the debt is not acknowledged, Ryle’s critique of 
Plato is inspired to a significant degree by Heidegger’s Being and Time, which Ryle 
had reviewed for the journal Mind in 1928, a year after its appearance. There is also 
evidence to suggest that Ryle’s critique was influenced by Schopenhauer’s The World 
as Will and Representation. Both philosophers point to shaving as a knowing-how that 
lacks an underlying knowing-that. 

6 BT 15. 
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overriding importance; that they viewed the mytho-poetic thinking 
of their poet-predecessors as an ineffective way of achieving that end; 
that scientific thinking was the effective alternative; and finally that 
this rationalist view achieved dominance in the fourth century BCE, 
which brought about the demise of the tragic festival as a culturally 
important event. Our discussion of Plato’s commitment to techne con- 
ceived in terms of the ‘intellectualist legend’ suggests that there is 
much substance to this view. 


“THE POETS LIE TOO MUCH’ 


I turn now from Plato’s undermining of the poets to the Republic’s 
arguments that they should actually be suppressed. I shall begin by 
discussing the argument that appears in Book III (377d-380c) — ‘the 
power-of-role-models argument’, I shall call it — before proceeding to 
the two principal arguments of Book X. 

‘Homer, Hesiod and other poets’, Book III complains, ‘tell lies’, 
‘false stories’, a claim echoed by Nietzsche (a former professor of 
Greek) in the quotation from Thus Spoke Zarathustra’ that provides 
the heading to this section. The poets tell lies, Plato claims, in particu- 
lar about the gods — Hesiod’s tale of Cronus’s revenge on Uranus, for 
instance. (Uranus imprisoned Gaia’s and his own youngest children 
in Tartarus, a dark place deep within the earth, which naturally upset 
their mother. And so she fashioned a sickle and asked her sons to 
castrate their father. Only Cronus, the youngest and most ambitious 
of the Titans, was willing to carry out the order, throwing Uranus’s 
severed testicles into the sea.) Such stories, the power-of-role-models 
argument claims, have a bad effect on children, since a boy is effec- 
tively told that ‘in committing the worst of crimes he is far from doing 
anything outrageous’, that in dismembering an errant father, a son 
is ‘only following the example of the first and greatest among the 
gods’ (378b). Poetry is thus to be severely censored so that, further 
buttressed by the arguments of Book X, the conclusion is reached 
that only ‘hymns to the gods and eulogies of good men’ (607a) are 
allowed to be performed in the ideal state.® 


7 ZH 17. 
8 As Walter Benjamin points out (see p. 193 below), in the Apology and Phaedo’s account 
of Socrates’ serene death, the martyrdom and death of a morally perfect individual, 
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One might be inclined to ask how Plato knows that the poets ‘lie too 
much’, why he thinks he has superior access to the truth about the (in 
this case pre-Olympian) gods than do the poets who lived three cen- 
turies before him. But he is, surely, not really claiming to possess such 
access — he admits at one point that the poets’ tales are quite possibly 
‘not wholly destitute of truth’ (377a). What he is really engaging in is 
religious reform. His real point (a tacit subscription to Feuerbach’s 
thesis that gods are no more than human projections) is to insist upon 
moralising the concept of a god. Instead of being, as it were, ancestor 
figures possessed of all-too-human attributes, albeit on a grander scale, 
the gods, Plato insists, if they are to be counted as gods, must be good 
and the author only of what is good in human life. We must, he says, 
reject Aeschylus’s claim that ‘God plants guilt among men when he 
desires utterly to destroy a house’ and insist instead that “God is not 
the author of all things, but of the good alone’ (380c). Particularly 
with the introduction of a monotheistic God, the Timaeus’s craftsman 
of the cosmos, Plato has effectively invented the Christian concept of 
the morally perfect, omni-benevolent (although not omni-powerful) 
divinity. What he really means is that the poets give the gods a ‘bad 
image’. And that has a bad effect on individuals and thereby on society 
as a whole. Since gods and heroes are ‘role models’ for impressionable 
youth, in particular, bad gods produce bad characters. 

There can be little doubt that Plato is correct in claiming that 
glamorous figures in works of (for instance, graphic) art encourage 
spectators to imitate their actions. It is the basis of most advertising, 
and corporations are not known for spending money on advertising 
without good evidence that they are spending it effectively. There are 
eminently good reasons for keeping violence, horror and pornogra- 
phy out of the hands of children and, save for an attachment to free 


Plato effectively provides a model of what tragedy should, in his view, be. That this 
is his intention is made virtually explicit in the Laws, in which he has the Athenian 
lawgiver say to a hypothetical group of tragedians, ‘ [W]e ourselves are the authors of 
a tragedy, and that the finest and best we know how to make; at any rate, our entire 
state has been constructed so as to be a “representation” of the finest and noblest 
life — the very thing we maintain is most genuinely a tragedy. So we are poets like 
yourselves, composing in the same genre, and your competitors as artists and actors’ 
(817b 1-9). 

Plato also complains that the poets produce the same effect by showing good people 
coming to bad ends (see Chapter 2, p. 38). 
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speech which makes us put up with some of its consequences, out of 
the hands of adults too. 

But are we really willing to consider the tragic poets (assuming they 
are included among the ‘other poets’ who ‘lie’ about the gods) to 
be on the same level as the purveyors of the pornography of sex and 
violence, as we must if we are to have any sympathy with their banish- 
ment? One obvious and relevant difference is that, while there is no 
such requirement in pornography, in Greek tragedy the ‘flawed’ hero 
almost invariably comes to a bad end, namely, death. In Book VIII of 
the Laws, a late dialogue, Plato seems to admit as much and to slightly 
weaken the Republics ban on tragic poetry. In support of the ‘com- 
plete unanimity of opinion’ concerning the morally ‘revolting’ quality 
of incest,'° he observes that 


in the high seriousness of tragedy, too, when we see a Thyestes [who slept with 
his daughter] on the stage, or an Oedipus [who slept with his mother] or a 
Macareus, the clandestine lover of his sister [w]e watch these characters dying 
promptly by their own hand as a penalty for their crimes. (838c) 


Greek tragedies are not, of course, simple morality tales, but as most 
of the philosophers to be discussed in the following chapters acknowl- 
edge, they possess a powerful ethical content. A further disanalogy 
between tragedy and the pornography of sex and violence is that in 
Greek tragedy the violence is almost always offstage (and sex entirely 
absent). One hears about it rather than sees it. It is, for instance, only 
through the chorus that we learn of Oedipus’s blinding himself with 
the broaches torn from his dead mother/wife’s body. There is, in short, 
a world of difference between directly and graphically portrayed sex 
and violence that is accompanied by not a hint of ‘redeeming ethical 
value’ and merely reported sex and violence that is accompanied by a 
high level of redeeming ethical value. 


THE PAINTING ARGUMENT 


I turn now to the two central arguments against the poets that occur in 
the Republics Book X. The first is designed to demolish the epistemic 


1° A dissenting voice is Richard Wagner’s. In Die Walküre, the knowingly committed 
incest between the siblings, indeed twins, Sigmund and Sieglinde that gives birth to 
Siegfried is treated as true love. 
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credentials of poetry, its reputation as the repository of profound and 
important knowledge. Not the poets but rather the philosophers 
ought to be regarded as the ‘educators of Greece’. Plato’s argument 
(595a-603d) turns on taking painting as the paradigm of art in gen- 
eral and of poetry in particular, for which reason I shall christen it ‘the 
painting argument’. 

Schematically represented, the argument begins with the following 
assertion: 


(1) Knowing about something is a matter of grasping its ‘form’ or 
essence. 


According to Plato’s metaphysics, over and above the natural world 
accessible to the senses is a supra-natural world, the world of the 
‘forms’, a world accessible to reason alone. The forms are ideal exem- 
plars of that of which they are the forms. So, for example, the form 
of goodness is an image of a perfectly good person, the form of the 
tree a perfect tree, the form of the bed a perfect bed. The basic idea 
is that what accounts for the fact that many particular things are all 
of the same kind is that they are all (to various degrees less than per- 
fect) copies of the same form. Thus a tree is a tree because it copies 
the form of the tree and a bed is a bed because the form of the bed 
is what the carpenter copies in constructing it. Though this seems to 
make Plato’s argument dependent on a particular — many would say 
fanciful — metaphysics, this appearance is, I think, misleading. All the 
argument requires is the claim that there is an essential connection 
between knowing how to identify, be, or make something and know- 
ing what that thing is, grasping, as I have put it, its ‘essence’. So know- 
ing how to identify a funnel spider requires one to know what it is 
that distinguishes it from all other spiders, knowing how to be virtuous 
requires one to know what it is that really makes a person virtuous, 
knowing how to construct a bed entails knowing what it is that really 
makes a bed a bed. Essentially, this is just the claim we have already 
seen in discussing techne: to genuinely know how to do or be something 
requires one to know what that thing is. ‘Know-how’ must be grounded 
in ‘knowing-that’ because practice must be grounded in theory. 
Plato’s argument continues with a second premise: 


(2) Painters grasp and portray, not the forms, but only the outer 
appearances of things. 
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The doctor, Plato suggests, can tell us what a healthy body is: he 
understands the form of bodily health, has access to, as it were, the 
blueprint of a healthy body. (Typically such — somewhat disconcert- 
ing — blueprints adorn the walls of his surgery.) The carpenter, too, 
possesses a blueprint of the bed, at least in his mind. (If we buy kit- 
set furniture, such a blueprint showing exactly what connects to what 
comes with it as a series of diagrams.) But the painter represents only 
the outer appearance of a healthy body (an appearance which may 
well be deceptive) and only the outer appearance of a bed. (Van 
Gogh’s painting of the bed in his bedroom in Arles would be of lit- 
tle help to someone locked in combat with an IKEA kitset.) So what 
the painter produces is an imitation of an imitation and is therefore 
doubly removed from the essence of a thing (597e). From this, Plato 
suggests, it follows that 


(3) Painting cannot provide us with knowledge. 
The argument continues by claiming that 


(4) What is true of painting is true of art in general,'' and in par- 
ticular of poetry (ibid.). 


From this it follows that 


(5) Poetry, and in particular tragedy, cannot provide us with 
knowledge. 


11 Alexander Nehamas claims that Plato’s argument is confined to poetry, that it could 
not have applied to art in our sense, since the concept of fine art was not invented 
until the seventeenth century (Nehamas [1988], p. 216). But if one criticises the 
visual arts, music and literature one by one, then, even though one may lack the con- 
cept, one has criticised art — albeit not under that description. And there are many 
places where Plato criticises each of the individual — as we call them — arts. We have 
already noted his critique of flute players (Georgias 501e-502b) — they seek merely to 
gratify and so appeal only to the ‘lower’ part of the soul. The same is true of rhythm 
and harmony (Republic 601a-b) and of ‘the imitations we see’, in other words the 
plastic and visual arts. They, too, appeal to and strengthen the lower part of the soul 
(Republic 603b) and are thus, by Plato’s lights, detrimental to the health of both indi- 
viduals and the community. It is true that not all of what we call painting is imitative 
or ‘representational’, so some painting escapes the strictures of at least the painting 
argument. Perhaps there would have been abstract patterns on pottery and carpets 
in Plato’s model city. Moreover, the ‘hymns to the gods’ that he allows will presum- 
ably be sung and the ‘eulogies of good men’ recited. So it is not quite true that Plato 
bans ‘the artists’ from the ideal state. Probably he and the Taliban would see pretty 
much eye to eye as to what kind of art ought to remain. 
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Plato backs up this claim with empirical evidence. The poets pos- 
sess — and cultivate (Apology 22c) — a great reputation as ‘educators’, 
purveyors of important knowledge. And it is certainly true that they 
speak about important things. Hesiod speaks of farming and Homer 
of generalship and statecraft. But, Plato asks rhetorically, what city has 
founded its laws on Homer, what general would use him to draw up 
his battle plan? Obviously none (600a). In the Jon Plato goes through 
the areas of knowledge one by one — medicine, diet, statecraft, war- 
fare, farming and so on — showing that in the search for knowledge we 
would, in each case, consult the relevant expert and never Heraclitus’s 
seeming ‘polymath’ (p. 3 above), the poet. But if, in reality, the poets’ 
reputation as purveyors of knowledge is entirely spurious, then it fol- 
lows that 


(6) ‘No public benefit’ is provided by tragic poetry (600a). 


Indeed, given their ability to use rhythm, meter and harmony (601a-b) 
to seduce their audience into the feeling of being told something pro- 
found, it follows that a positive disservice to the community is being 
performed, the same kind of disservice as is performed by quack doc- 
tors and fake gurus. The poets are, as it were, quacks, quacks who 
inflict a ‘harm on the mind of its audience’ (595b-c). And so they 
should be banned from a healthy community. 

Could they ever reform and so be welcomed back into the ideal 
state? Not, it seems, as far as the Republic is concerned. Plato’s war 
on poetry is, I have been suggesting, a matter of science making war 
on art. The forms, he says, are grasped by, and only by, the ‘rational’ 
part of the soul, the part that deals in ‘calculation and measurement’ 
(603a). One of the marks of the scientific outlook is that, in keeping 
with the part of the soul it addresses, it expresses itself in plain (as we 
now say ‘value-free’) prose. Socrates (at least much of the time) prides 
himself on the dryness of his prose: with mock humility he tells Ion 
that he has none of the rhapsodic gifts of poetic language, that he can 
do ‘nothing but tell the truth after the fashion of the ordinary man’, 
that is to say, in ‘trivial and commonplace’ language (Jon 532d). Art, 
in contrast, deals by its very nature in colour, meter, rhythm, melody 
and harmony, all of which are elements that appeal to, indulge and 
strengthen the sensuous part of the soul. As such, it would seem, they 
are intrinsically pernicious. 
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A great deal of the remainder of this book will be concerned with 
either explicit or implicit responses to the painting argument, so I do 
not wish to offer here an exhaustive critique. A few points can, how- 
ever, be made without pre-empting the discussion of later chapters. 

Concerning, first, the initial premise that to possess knowledge 
about something is in every case to know its form, one thing to notice 
is the strangeness of the claim that the cabinetmaker who makes either 
a bed or a table ‘fixes his eyes on the idea or form and so makes in 
the one case the beds and in the other the tables that we use’ (596b). 
The kind of ‘eye’ referred to here must, of course, be the ‘mind’s eye’, 
for the supra-natural forms are precisely what the physical eye can- 
not see. So what Plato is talking about here is thought — the craftsman 
thinks carefully about the purpose of the artefact he is about to make, 
and about the form and structure best suited to that purpose, before 
setting out to realise, in the material available to him, the ‘blueprint’ 
he has in his mind’s eye. But is this really how craftsmen work? Is not 
typical craftwork far more intuitive — thoughtless even — something 
done with the hands rather than the head? The same might be said of 
virtue. Does the good person really have to do a lot of thinking about 
just what it is that constitutes virtue? If my daughter and a stranger 
are drowning and I can save only one of them, do I really have to doa 
lot of calculating before deciding whom to save? Some philosophers, 
Kant for example, have thought so. But are not good people, at least 
often, those who just ‘instinctively’ do the right thing without hav- 
ing to think about it? Is not goodness in the main a matter of ‘heart’ 
rather than ‘head’? In a word, is not Plato’s insistence that techne be 
grounded in theory, knowing-how in knowing-that, just, as Gilbert 
Ryle claims (p. 7 above), a ‘legend’? 

Plato’s claim that painting in particular and art in general can- 
not provide knowledge — (5) in the schematic version of the argu- 
ment — is based on the idea that the information it contains concerns 
only appearances, never the essence or form of things. One might be 
inclined to object that, even if that were true, accurate information 
about appearances is itself a kind of knowledge. Plato would reply, 
however, that that kind of ‘knowledge’ is trivial and superficial, that it 
is not the kind of knowledge that enables us to exert control over the 
world, and certainly not the kind of deep and important knowledge 
the poets are reputed to possess. Thus to criticise the claim in a way 
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that would impress Plato, one needs to argue that deep and important 
knowledge of essences is what great art provides us with. This is what, 
for instance, both Aristotle and Schopenhauer argue. Aristotle’s argu- 
ment we shall examine in the next chapter; Schopenhauer’s, briefly 
expressed, is as follows. 

The painting argument, claims Schopenhauer, is ‘one of the great- 
est ... errors of that great man’.'* Essentially, he accepts Plato’s first 
premise, accepts that, at least when it comes to art and philosophy, the 
kind of knowledge we should demand is knowledge of the forms — or 
‘Ideas’, as he calls them. What we want from art is not knowledge of a 
particular man but rather knowledge of humanity as such, knowledge 
of the ‘Idea’ of humanity. But this is precisely what great art provides. 
Consider a Rembrandt self-portrait. Do we value this painting because 
it tells us about the appearance of a particular sixteenth-century 
Dutchman, how he looked and dressed? Clearly not: a great portrait 
is not a snapshot. We value it because it tells us something relevant 
to us, and does so because its topic is universal — humanity as such. 
Of course, neither painting in particular nor art in general issues 
universal statements of the form ‘All men are mortal’. Rather, says 
Schopenhauer, art ‘holds up a fragment, an example’ and says, ‘Look 
here; this is life!’.*5 It shows us the universal ‘in the particular’.'4 This 
is why (in nineteenth-century Germany as in fourth-century Greece) 
art is ‘an acknowledged treasure of profound wisdom’,*> why, in its 
own way, poetry is at least the equal of philosophy. As we shall see, 
a great deal of what philosophers have said about art pursues this 
Platonic anti-Platonic strategy — the strategy of justifying art by show- 
ing it to be a source of knowledge, where ‘knowledge’ is understood 
in Plato’s own terms. 

A final objection that might be raised concerns the inference from 
(5) to (6). Even ifit is true, itmight be said, that, contra Schopenhauer, 
art provides no Platonic knowledge, it might have significant benefits 
that are of a non-cognitive character. This, as we shall see shortly, is a 
point argued by Aristotle. Even if tragedy has no cognitive value, it 
might still have value in terms of the effect it has on our emotional 


12 WR I, p. 212. 
13 WR TI, p. 406. 
14 WR I, p. 231. 
15 WR II, p. 407. 
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lives. This, however, is a response Plato attempts to block with the sec- 
ond important argument of Book X, to which I now turn. 


THE STIFF-UPPER-LIP ARGUMENT 


This second major argument I shall call the ‘stiff-upper-lip argument’ 
(603c-606d). It addresses not the question of the cognitive value or 
disvalue of tragic poetry but its emotional value or disvalue. Stripped 
to its bones, this argument runs as follows: 


(1) Rational reflection shows that one cannot cope with life in a 
state of grief, or in any other state of high emotional excite- 
ment such as lust or anger. 


(2) Rational reflection shows that repression, the ‘forcible con- 
trol’ (606a) of grief and of powerful emotions in general, is 
the best way of preventing entry into a state of high emotional 
excitement. 


So 


(3) Someone whose life is led by reason, a ‘good and decent man’, 
does his best to repress grief and other powerful emotions. 


However, 


(4) Tragedy indulges the part of the soul that revels in states of 
high emotional excitement. 


Hence, 


(5) Tragedy undermines reason, that is, our ability to cope with 
life, and should, therefore, be banned. 


Let us now put some flesh on these bones. 

The kind of man we admire, Plato claims (correctly reporting, we 
must assume, Greek cultural norms), on losing a son or some other 
‘prized possession’, understands that the more he gives way to wailing 
and lamentation, the more upset he becomes, the more incompetent 
he will be in running his life and the more his ‘affairs’ will go to rack 
and ruin. (In the Phaedrus, Lysias deplores, on similar grounds, the 
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effects of passionate, romantic love.) And though he might, in private, 
occasionally give way to grief, the admirable man would be ashamed 
to do so in public. He will cultivate, in short, a ‘stiff upper lip’. And 
so he indulges in the kind of meditative techniques that would later be 
raised to a philosophy of life by the Stoics and Epicureans. He will tell 
himself that what looks like a misfortune may turn out to be a blessing 
in disguise, that ‘human affairs aren’t worth taking seriously’ (from 
the perspective of eternity), that life is just a game of dice (604b-c). 
He will cultivate, in short, an attitude of que sera sera. Thus the first 
three steps in the argument. We now have to understand the claim 
that tragic drama undermines this desirable disposition of character. 

Virtue, ‘a rational and quiet character which always remains pretty 
much the same’, Plato observes, is not good material for art. Especially 
in writing for the tragic stage, playwrights prefer ‘excitable characters’ 
(604d-e). This is surely correct. Drama, indeed narrative as such, 
requires conflict, and the portrayal of conflict as conflict requires 
characters in states of high ‘excitement’. Literature in general and 
tragedy in particular are intrinsically committed to the portrayal of 
people responding to stress. 

Plato’s next claim is that there is a part of the soul that ‘hungers for 
the satisfaction of weeping and wailing because it desires these things 
by nature’ (606a), ‘enjoys’ (605d) experiencing them. This ‘irratio- 
nal’ part of the soul ‘leads us to dwell on our misfortunes and to lam- 
entation’ (604d). In terms of the Phaedrus’s image of the soul as a 
rational charioteer whose chariot is drawn by an obedient white horse 
and a disobedient black horse that lusts after sensual pleasure, this 
irrational element would seem to correspond to the black horse.'7 

Why should we (insofar as we give free reign to this part of the soul) 
yearn to experience emotional excitement, and in particular grief? It 
is precisely this question which, as we shall see, Aristotle confronts and 


‘6 Plato attributes two characteristics to the admirable character: he follows ‘reason’ 
and follows ‘the law’ (604b). Scholars are unsure as to what kind of ‘law’ — the law 
that says ‘it is best to keep as quiet as possible in misfortune’ — is being referred to 
here. But the fact that he introduces the idea of being ashamed of public loss of emo- 
tional control, as distinct from and in addition to the idea that such loss of control is 
imprudent, suggests that it is ‘law’ in the sense of ‘custom’ or public etiquette that he 
is talking about. 

17 There is an issue as to how this tripartite division of the soul maps onto the bipartite 
division of Book X. But it seems likely that the white horse, since it is reliably obedi- 
ent to reason, belongs on the ‘rational’ side of the bipartite division. 
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introduces the celebrated notion of ‘catharsis’ to answer. On at least 
one interpretation, catharsis is a kind of relief, a letting off of pent-up 
emotional ‘steam’ which occurs when we allow ourselves to fully expe- 
rience and express grief. Plato is at the point at which he could have 
proceeded down this path. In fact, however, the insight escapes him: 
he just presents it as a brute, unexplained fact that we have the dispo- 
sition to dwell on our misfortunes and to give way to grief.'® 

We have, then, on the one hand, tragic drama intrinsically disposed 
to the portrayal of aroused emotion, in particular grief, and, on the 
other, a part of the soul that yearns to experience such arousal. And 
this, as it were, is a marriage made in heaven (or, for Plato, perhaps 
the other place). For when we 


hear Homer or some other tragedian imitating one of the heroes sorrowing 
and making a long lamenting speech or singing and beating his breast ... we 
enjoy it, give ourselves up to following it, sympathize with the hero, take his 
sufferings seriously, and praise as a good poet the one who affects us most in 
this manner. (605c-d) 


The way, then, in which tragedy indulges the irrational part of the soul 
is via empathy: through identification with the tragic hero we experi- 
ence his, or her, grief as our own. (The generation of such empathy 
lies, surely, somewhere near the heart of powerful acting. Done in the 
right way and in the right circumstances, the slightest tremble of the 
lip can immediately reduce one to tears.) 

This gives us premise (4) in my schematic representation of the 
argument. But how do we get to (5)? Plato claims that by ‘arousing, 
nourishing and strengthening’ our lower, irrational natures, the tragic 
poet ‘puts a bad constitution in the soul’ (605b). In other words, what 
we experience in responding to art carries over to life: artistic por- 
trayals of characters in states of high emotional excitement produce 


18 Similarly in the Philebus. Here Plato quotes the Ziad to the effect that anger, though it 
can ‘embitter even the wise’, is ‘much sweeter than soft-flowing honey’ and says that 
in the case of ‘lamentations and longing’, too, there is ‘pleasure mixed in with the 
pain’ (4'7e-48a). Once again there is no explanation of the pleasure. Is it a matter 
of breaking through the emotional tedium of life, of self-pity, of seeing oneself as a 
victim and so relieved of responsibility for the bad things in one’s life, or a matter of 
discharging pent-up emotional pressure? Plato does not speculate. Although ‘cathar- 
sis’ sometimes occurs in Plato’s writings — in the Phaedo he refers to the liberation of 
the soul from the body as its catharsis (67c-d) — Aristotle’s insight into the nature of 
tragic catharsis always escaped him. 
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in the spectator (the habitual spectator, he should perhaps say) the 
disposition to enter those states in real life. In particular, portrayals of 
characters expressing violent grief develop the disposition to respond 
to real-life events in a similar way and so negatively affect the specta- 
tor’s life. 

It is important at this point not to confuse the stiff-upperlip argu- 
ment with the power-of-role-models argument (pp. 8-10). Both argu- 
ments concern the transference of states and actions portrayed in art 
into real life. But the mechanism is different in the two cases. In the 
Book HI argument it is the power of glamour: if the gods and heroes 
are portrayed as doing bad things then, since they are paradigms of 
‘coolness’ and since we want to be cool too, we, or at least children, 
are disposed to imitate them. But in the case of grief, glamour does 
not come into play: there is nothing glamorous about Oedipus blind- 
ing himself with the broaches torn from his wife/mother’s dead body. 
The mechanism postulated by the stiff-upper-lip argument seems to 
consist, rather, in an intrinsic disposition of the lower part of the soul, 
if given an inch, to take a mile. Plato says that the forces lodged in the 
irrational part of the soul, ‘forcibly controlled’ by ‘reason or habit’ 
in the well-ordered soul yet always waiting to leap into action if rea- 
son ‘relaxes its guard’, ‘won't be easily held in check when we our- 
selves suffer’ if we ‘nurture and water’ them in the theatre (606a-—d). 
In Book IX he makes a similar point with regard to dreams: when 
the rational part of the soul (literally) goes to sleep, the ‘beastly and 
savage part in us feasts and gratifies itself. Freed of the controls of 
‘shame’ and ‘reason’, it engages in murder, homosexual acts or ‘hav- 
ing sex with a mother’,'9 to prevent which we should think calm and 
rational thoughts before going to sleep (571c-d). So the idea is that, 
although the ‘wild dogs in our cellars’, as Nietzsche calls them with 
obvious allusion to Plato,*° can never be killed, if they can become 
habituated to life locked into a ‘cellar’ they will eventually lapse into 


19 Notice the anticipation of Freud’s ‘Oedipus complex’. ‘Having sex with a mother’, 
Plato suggests, is a universal, or at least common, repressed desire — not merely some- 
thing that might occur, as in Sophocles’ play, through ignorance. Sophocles alludes to 
the same repressed desire. As Oedipus begins to suspect the horrible truth, his wife/ 
mother Jocasta tries to comfort him by remarking breezily that many men dream of 
sleeping with their mothers and are none the worse for it (Oedipus Tyrannus, lines 
981-2). 

29 7.15. 
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sullen obedience. If, however, they are allowed out to taste the joys of 
roaming free even once, they will be hard or impossible ever to get 
back into the kennel.*? 


By way of criticising the stiff-upper-lip argument, it is worth noting that 
Sophocles was a general and that the battle of Marathon, in which a 
small Greek army defeated the world’s superpower, Persia, occurred 
in 490, overlapping therefore the great age of tragedy. These and 
other historical facts point towards something like an empirical refu- 
tation of the argument’s conclusion. As to locating the precise point 
at which it gets things wrong, I want to say almost nothing, in order 
to avoid pre-empting the discussion of Aristotle in the next chapter. 
But just to get the logical geography straight, let us note that if any- 
thing like the interpretation of catharsis as the release of emotional 
pressure is correct, then what Aristotle is going to attack is premise 
(2), the claim that repression is the best way of dealing with emo- 
tions whose violent eruption into real life undermines our ability to 
cope with it. Safe release rather than repression, Aristotle can be read 
as suggesting, is the way to deal with emotional pressure. (This, of 
course, is a view advocated by Freud, who believes that, since pent-up 
emotional pressure finds release in the form of neurotic symptoms, it 
is actually repression, rather than expression, that disables our ability 
to cope with life.) Given that he attacks (2), Aristotle will then pro- 
ceed to reject the inference from (4) to (5). Tragedy does indeed 
‘indulge’ emotions such as fear, grief and pity, but the effect thereof is 
to increase rather than diminish our ability to live well. 


21 Nehamas argues that an essential premise in getting from (4) to (5) is the ‘realistic’ 
nature of Greek tragedy, that is, that the Greek audience, at least for the moment, 
‘suspends disbelief’ in the fictional status of what they witness. I am not convinced 
this is essential. Art, Nehamas seems to presuppose, cannot rouse the passions unless 
it is taken ‘realistically’ (Nehamas [1988], 223-4). This strikes me as questionable. 
We do, I think, respond to art emotionally even while at some level retaining the 
knowledge that what we are witnessing is fiction. Without such knowledge we would 
(like Pat Nixon in the opera within the opera in Act II of John Adams’s Nixon in 
China) leap onto the stage to save the heroine from imminent danger. 


Aristotle 


Aristotle (384-322 BCE), son of the court physician to the King of 
Macedon, moved to Athens at the age of seventeen to join Plato’s 
Academy, first as a student and then as a teacher. He remained there 
almost until the time of Plato’s death. His (incomplete) Poetics is the 
first treatise ever to be devoted in its entirety to the philosophy of liter- 
ature. It is a work, as Kierkegaard accurately notes, of deep ‘interiority 
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and quiet absorption’' — there is a great deal more going on than is 
apparent from its dry, almost botanical surface. After its rediscovery 
in about 1500 it exercised a powerful influence over dramatists, crit- 
ics and theorists, an influence that persists to the present day. Even 
figures as contemporary as Walter Benjamin and Arthur Miller, we 
shall see, find it necessary to engage with Aristotle. There seems to be 
no doubt that the Poetics was intended by Plato’s most gifted pupil as a 
reply to his teacher, as a defence of poetry in the face of the Republics 
critique. It may even be that the slight softening in Plato’s attitude to 
tragedy we noted in the Laws, written at the end of his life, was a result 
of his acquaintance with the Aristotelian defence.’ I shall begin by 
discussing those parts of the Poetics that represent a response to Plato’s 


' Kierkegaard (1983), p. 84. 

* See Richard Janko’s introduction to Aristotle (1987), p. xiv. Most of the translations 
of passages from the Poetics quoted in this chapter are from this work, although I have 
on occasion used Aristotle (1984), as well as Aristotle (1987b). Sometimes I have 
mixed parts of one translation with parts of another. 
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‘painting argument’ before moving on to those that respond to the 
‘stiff-upper-lip argument’. 


MIMESIS 


Tragedy, poetry in general, the Poetics begins by observing, is a kind of 
mimesis, a copying or representing (1447a 14-27). Thus far Aristotle 
agrees with Plato’s analogy between poetry and painting. Both art 
forms represent things other than themselves. From childhood on, 
he continues, human beings differ from all ‘other animals’ in taking 
a natural delight in creating and viewing representations. Even when 
the object of representation is something, such as a fierce animal, 
‘whose sight causes us pain’ we still take delight in its image. People 
delight in images, Aristotle suggests, because ‘learning is most pleas- 
ant, not only for philosophers but for others likewise (however small 
their capacity for it)’ and “because it comes about that they learn as 
they observe, and infer what each thing is, e.g., that this person repre- 
sents that one’ (1448b 13-18). 

Plato holds, we saw, that what makes two things be of the same 
kind, say ‘tree’, is that they are both copies of the same form, ‘the tree 
itself’. It follows from this that the process of acquiring language is a 
matter of learning which form a noun such as ‘tree’ stands for. Once 
we know that, then applying ‘tree’ to an object is a matter of seeing 
that the object is a copy of the same form as that which constitutes 
the meaning of ‘tree’. Aristotle seems to be pointing out that this very 
same process of comparison occurs when we recognise what an image is 
an image of. Suppose my daughter draws a stick image of our dog. In 
recognising it as a representation of our dog, I am implicitly going 
through the same process of comparison that allows me to apply the 
word ‘dog’ to it. 

What, however, is the pleasurable ‘learning’ that is involved? Reality 
is infinitely detailed. A drawing can never reproduce every detail of 
the real object. One cannot draw every hair on a dog’s back (even 
though a skilled draftsman might seek to create the illusion of having 
done so). And so a drawing has to concentrate on, abstract to, the 
essentials. Hence the drawing gives us a clearer apprehension of the 
universal, the essential features, in virtue of which the dog is a dog 
and the drawing is a representation of a dog. In achieving ‘aesthetic 
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distance’ from the real object, we leave aside the confusing details of 
the real object and learn something about the essence of dogness we 
did not know before. 

It appears that in referring to drawings of wild animals, Aristotle 
has in mind the diagrams of animals he used in his lectures on biol- 
ogy. In his treatise ‘On the Motion of Animals’, Aristotle uses dia- 
grams with letters located at strategic points to indicate such things 
as the ‘motions of the heart and the privy member’. This strengthens 
the idea that what Aristotle is talking about is the capacity of images 
and other kinds of representations to teach us things about, not the 
outer appearances, but rather the essence or ‘form’ of things, in other 
words, to convey to us knowledge in Plato’s sense of the term. It makes 
clear, in other words, that Aristotle has his sights set on the second 
premise in the painting argument, the claim that images tell us only 
about the appearance, never the essence, of things. 

There is, however, perhaps another point to the introduction of 
wild animals. In real life, the sight of a lion bearing down on us would 
‘cause us pain’, that is, fear. But then our pleasure in representations 
of wild animals provides an analogue of the paradoxical character of 
the tragic effect: the strange fact that we derive some kind of satisfac- 
tion — or satisfactions — from witnessing fictional representations of 
events that in real life would horrify us. One point behind the intro- 
duction of wild animals is to suggest, surely, that the pleasure of learn- 
ing, of acquiring knowledge, is one of the benefits that leads us to take 
pleasure in representations of events that, in themselves, are unpleas- 
ant, even terrifying. And this, in fact, is precisely what, turning specif- 
ically to poetry, Aristotle argues. 

Aristotle rejects Plato’s location of the forms in asupra-natural world. 
They exist, he claims, not above and apart from the things of which 
they are the forms but in those things themselves. (This is the point of 
Raphael’s famous fresco The School of Athens, reproduced on hundreds 
of philosophy department Web sites: Plato points to the heavens; 
Aristotle’s horizontally extended hand suggests that one should calm 
down and stick to the earth.) Aristotle nonetheless agrees, as we have 
seen, that knowledge, certainly the kind of knowledge philosophers 


3 Aristotle (1987a), note to 1448b 10, p. 74. My account of the ‘learning’ that Aristotle 
associates with image recognition is based on Janko’s (see pp. xiv-xv). 
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and other scientists are after, is knowledge of universal essences. This 
is why he claims that ‘poetry is a more philosophical and more seri- 
ous thing than history: poetry tends to speak of universals, history of 
particulars’ (1451b 6-8). Whereas history (as Aristotle knew it) is a 
record of individual events in which the forest disappears on account 
of the trees, poetry, by providing, as it were, a ‘stick drawing’ of those 
events, picks out the repeating patterns they embody. Whereas his- 
tory is ‘just one damn thing after another’ (Arnold Toynbee’s descrip- 
tion of what he took to be bad history), poetry picks out universals. 
Or rather poetry ‘tends’ to bring the audience to awareness of those 
universals, because, of course, the universals are not distilled into the 
explicit universal assertions of philosophy but are, as Schopenhauer 
puts it, implicit ‘in the particulars’ (p. 15 above). Greek poetry, that 
is to say, is ostensibly about particular, even historically real, individu- 
als and events — Achilles, Oedipus, Antigone, the Trojan and Persian 
wars and so on. The audience must engage thoughtfully with what is 
highlighted and what is obscured by the artwork in order to extract 
the universal knowledge implicit in it. To employ Wittgenstein’s dis- 
tinction, the artwork ‘shows’ rather than ‘says’ something universal. 

Just what kind of universal knowledge (or simply ‘knowledge’, in 
Plato’s sense of the term) is it that a thoughtful and attentive audience 
will extract from poetry, from tragic drama? While ‘a particular is what 
Alcibiades did or what he suffered’, a universal of the type dealt with 
in tragedy concerns ‘the sort of thing that a such and such kind of 
person may well say or do in accordance with probability or necessity’. 
This is what poetry aims at, ‘although it assigns names to the peo- 
ple’ (1451b 8-12), that is, is, in the first instance, about Alcibiades, 
Oedipus or Antigone. Tragedy, then, tells us important truths about 
human nature or, more exactly, human natures. We learn things of 
the form ‘People of type T in circumstances C will in all probability 
perform actions of type A’. From Antigone, for example, we perhaps 
learn something important about the difference between men and 
women: while women tend to give highest place to family and reli- 
gious values, men tend to give highest value to the welfare of society 
and the state as a whole. 

Notice that this idea of a scientific psychology, of a typology of 
human natures correlated with the kinds of behaviour that can be 
expected of each type, accords not only with Aristotle’s generally 
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biological approach to the human ‘animal’ but also with the approach 
to knowledge embodied in the programme for a reformed rhetoric 
outlined in Plato’s Phaedrus (p. 6 above). As well as rejecting the 
claim of the painting argument that poetry cannot provide knowledge, 
Aristotle may well be making the additional point that the knowledge 
it provides is the very same sort of knowledge Plato considers to be of 
first-rate importance. 

Aristotle claims (or rather, given his unwavering assurance, states) 
that plot is the most important element in tragedy, its very ‘soul’. 
‘Characters’ are portrayed for the sake of the plot, not the plot for 
the characters (1450a 39). In the case of comedy, he says, the prior- 
ity of plot is well understood: comedy writers of his own day have, he 
observes with approval, moved away from the earlier taste for lam- 
pooning prominent individuals (Aristophanes’ caricature of Socrates 
in The Clouds, for instance) in favour of first constructing the plot and 
then, pro forma, as it were, ‘assigning names’ to the individuals who 
perform the various roles required by the plot (1451b 13-15). In the 
comedy of which Aristotle approves, that is, the ‘characters’ are really 
stock figures or ‘archetypes’. At least one reason for the priority of 
plot clearly has to do with the universal knowledge tragedy provides 
(tragedy as it ought to be — Aristotle’s remarks indicate that he con- 
siders the comedies of his own day to be superior to its tragedies). 
If tragedy is supposed to tell us how types of people act in certain 
situations, how they behave under different kinds of stress, then not 
only must it be clear what the circumstances are (something poetry 
can do better than history since, as noted, the latter deals in the often 
obfuscating details of actual events) but the characters must be types 
rather than genuine individuals. Details of characterisation that tend 
to differentiate actual individuals from the type with which they most 
closely accord, details that highlight the uniqueness of a real person — 
the kind of details that are stressed in caricatures or cartoons — must 
be suppressed or at least de-emphasised in good tragedy. (As we shall 
see in Chapter 7, the idea that Greek tragedy is about mythic types 
rather than psychologically detailed individuals plays an important 


4 The idea that Greek tragedy provides us with a psychological typology is also, of 
course, taken up by Freud in his postulation of, inter alia, the Electra and Oedipus 
complexes. 
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role in Hegel’s assessment of modern tragedy as inferior to that of 
the Greeks.) 


CATHARSIS 


Aristotle’s discussion of mimesis and knowledge provides a powerful 
response to the painting argument. The famous notion of cathar- 
sis, on at least most interpretations, is intended as a response to the 
stiffupperlip argument. 

Although catharsis has often been treated as the heart, even the 
totality, of Aristotle’s philosophy of tragedy, the surprising fact is that 
the Poetics says almost nothing about it. It is, nonetheless, clearly a cru- 
cial notion since it figures in the very definition of tragedy: 


Tragedy is the representation of a serious and complete action, which has 
magnitude, in embellished speech, with each of its elements used separately 
and in the various parts of the play; represented by people acting and not by 
narration; accomplishing by means of pity and fear the catharsis of such emo- 
tions.5 (1449b 25-9) 


(He adds that “embellished speech’ means ‘that which has rhythm 
and melody, i.e., song’, and that ‘with each of its elements separately’ 
means that sometimes the verses are spoken and sometimes sung, a 
remark which may refer to the alternation, in Greek tragedy, between 
the actors and the chorus.) The Poetics has virtually nothing more to 
say that bears on catharsis save to make the obvious point that there 
ought to be in the plot a preferably sudden ‘reversal’ from prosper- 
ity to affliction, from good to bad fortune. Ideally, the reversal will 
be ‘recognised’ by the tragic hero, as when Oedipus realises that 
he has killed his father and slept with his mother. The ‘reversal’ is 
needed because without it there is no opportunity for fear and pity 
to come into play (52a 22-52b 4). (Presumably the importance of 
‘recognition’ is that the hero’s grief on realising the truth of his situa- 
tion intensifies the pity we feel on his behalf.) A passage in his Politics 
(1341b 32-1342a 16) makes it clear that Aristotle intended the Poetics 
to contain a full explanation of catharsis in its second part, but since 


5 This is Richard Janko’s translation of the crucial passage. Its disjointed, indeed 
ungrammatical, character is the result of his commendable effort to resist the usual 
practice of building an interpretation of the passage into its translation. 
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he never got around to writing that second part the explanation never 
arrived. The result is that there is a long and rich history of attempts 
by scholars, philosophers and literary critics to explain exactly what 
Aristotle really meant by ‘catharsis’. Indeed, as we shall see, it is pos- 
sible to regard a great deal of the two-millennia-long attempt by phi- 
losophers to explain the tragic effect as an attempt to explain what 
Aristotle meant — or at least should have meant — by ‘catharsis’. 

Aristotelian scholars have pursued one of three main lines of 
interpretation, known, respectively, as the ‘medical’, ‘ethical’ and 
‘cognitive’ interpretations. The key words associated with these inter- 
pretations are, respectively, ‘purgation’, ‘purification’ and ‘clarifica- 
tion’. I shall now investigate these interpretations, one by one. 

The ‘medical-purgation’ theory goes back to a celebrated essay 
written in 1857 by Jacob Bernays. According to Bernays, ‘catharsis’ as 
it appears in the Poetics 


is a term transferred from the physical to the emotional sphere, and used 
of the sort of treatment of an oppressed person that seeks not to alter or to 
subjugate the oppressive element but to arouse it and draw it out, and thus to 
achieve some sort of relief for the oppressed.° 


This interpretation is assisted by a passage discussing catharsis in the 
Politics: 


Feelings such as pity and fear, or, again, enthusiasm, exist very strongly in 
some souls, and have more or less influence over all. Some persons fall into 
a religious frenzy, and we see them restored as a result of sacred melodies — 
when they have used the melodies that excite the soul to mystic frenzy — as 
though they had found healing and purgation. Those who are influenced by 
pity or fear, and every emotional nature, must have a like experience, and oth- 
ers in so far as each is susceptible to such emotions, and all are in a manner 
purged and their souls lightened and delighted. The melodies which purge 
the passions likewise give an innocent pleasure to mankind. Such are the 
modes and the melodies in which those who perform music at the theatre 
should be invited to compete. (1342a 5-17) 


Each reference to ‘purgation’ here translates a grammatical variant of 
‘catharsis’. Benjamin Jowett’s 1885 translation’ can thus be described 


ë Bernays (1979), p. 160. 
7 Jn Aristotle (1984), pp. 2128-9. 
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as strongly ‘theory-led’, led, quite possibly, by, in particular, Bernays’s 
theory of catharsis. 

Bernays was Sigmund Freud’s uncle by marriage; his influence 
seems to be partially responsible for the centrality of emotional pur- 
gation in Freud’s psychoanalytic theory and practice.® Freud explains 
how ‘purgation’ is supposed to work. His account is somewhat as fol- 
lows. To various degrees we all of us carry around oppressive emotional 
pressure, in particular that generated by pity and fear. Such emotions 
are largely unconscious and without any clear object. The benefit con- 
ferred by a well-constructed tragedy is to allow the spectator to ‘identify 
himself with the [tragic] hero’. Through such identification the audi- 
ence experiences the hero’s fear? — it is raised to the state of ‘frenzy’ 
mentioned in the Politics — and, when the tragic catastrophe arrives, 
an intense degree of pity. Freud is not entirely clear as to the object 
of pity — his word is Mitleid, which, unlike the English ‘pity’, with its 
implication of relative detachment, has connotations of sympathetic 
fellow-feeling. It is likely, therefore, that Freud views the pity as simul- 
taneously pity for the hero and pity for the spectator himself through 
his identification with the hero. This allowing of repressed emotions to 
find an object and thereby express themselves is, says Freud, ‘blowing 
off steam’. It constitutes a pleasurable ‘relief’ similar in character to 
the pleasure consequent on ‘sexual excitation’ followed by release or 
to the pleasure that follows the relief of constipation. It might be pos- 
sible, of course, to obtain a similar release through identification with 
a real-life tragedy. But if relief depended on real-life catastrophe, the 
price of providing it would clearly be too high. Tragic drama, the tragic 
play, allows one to experience the release ‘in play’ and so in safety.'° 


8 See Simon (1978), pp. 140-3. 

9 Freud’s talk of ‘identification’ is over-simple. In Sophocles’ Antigone, for instance, we 
cannot identify with ‘Antigone’s fear’, because the salient thing about her is that in 
spite of her knowledge of her terrible fate, she is entirely fearless. It seems that what 
we should say in this case is that the fear we feel is the fear we would have if we were in 
Antigone’s situation. What we identify with, place ourselves within, is not her psyche 
but rather her predicament. 

10 Freud (1971), pp. 305-6. It should be said that Freud has a healthy awareness of 
the many diverse satisfactions and benefits that may be derived from tragedy — he 
mentions, inter alia, being a ‘great man’ for a day and propitiating the gods through 
the enactment of human sacrifice. He may, nonetheless, be accounted a ‘purgation’ 
theorist, since he holds that ‘blowing off steam’ is the ‘prime factor’ to which we 
should appeal in explaining the tragic effect (p. 305). 
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What is it, exactly, that is ‘purged’ on Freud’s account of catharsis? 
What is it that was present before the cathartic experience and was no 
longer there afterwards? What he actually says is that through cathar- 
sis one ‘gets rid of one’s ... emotions’,'* the emotions of fear and pity. 
But this cannot really be what either he or Aristotle means, since both 
know that the capacity to experience fear and pity is necessary to daily 
life and is retained after the cathartic event. Tragedy does not turn us 
into robots or psychopaths. This is where the ‘ethical’ interpretation 
comes into play as, it seems to me, really no more than a sensible mod- 
ification of the medical interpretation. As far back as G. E. Lessing 
in the eighteenth century, John Milton in the seventeenth and the 
Neoplatonist philosopher Iamblichus in the third century, interpret- 
ers have made the point that Aristotle does not suppose that tragedy 
exterminates fear and pity but rather that it brings it into ‘due pro- 
portion’.’* Milton opens the preface to his tragedy, Samson Agonistes 
(1671), as follows: 


Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath been ever held the gravest, moral- 
est, and most profitable of all other poems: therefore said by Aristotle to be of 
power by raising pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such 
like passions, that is, to temper and reduce them to just measure with a kind 
of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. 


The use here of ‘that is’ makes clear that Milton conceives of ‘reduce 
to just measure’ as a qualification or modification of the notion of 
purgation. 

The ethical interpretation modifies the medical interpretation by 
setting purgation against the background of Aristotle’s general ethi- 
cal theory. In his Nicomachean Ethics (III 7 1115b 11-20), Aristotle 
argues that while there are things it is perfectly proper to feel anger, 
pity or fear towards, one must do so to the correct degree. Too much 
fear amounts to cowardice, too little to foolhardiness. Courage, 
therefore, virtue in general, is the mean, the midpoint between two 
extremes. What, then, tragedy does is to discharge in a safe manner 
the excess of pity and fear — that is, the excessive pressure or ‘steam’ 
of these emotions — which, without such discharge, would lead to 


1 Ibid. 
12 Aristotle (1987a), p. 59. 
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excessive reactions to real-life events. In doing so, tragedy ‘purifies’ 
the emotions. As Iamblichus puts it: 


The potentialities of the human emotions that are in us become more violent 
if they are hemmed in on every side. But if they are briefly put into activity, 
and brought to the point of due proportion they give delight.... [Through 
tragedy] we check our own emotions, make them more moderate and purify 
them.'3 


The ‘purgation’, that is, ‘ethical’, interpretation of catharsis (from 
now on I shall collapse the ‘medical’ and ‘ethical’ interpretations 
into a single theory) has a great many strengths. First and foremost, 
it makes clear that and how Aristotle intends to respond to Plato’s 
stiffupperlip argument. The rousing of tragic emotions, Aristotle 
suggests (giving birth to the quasi-Freudian consciousness we all now 
inhabit), far from incapacitating us for life increases our ability to 
cope with it. What really incapacitates is precisely the ‘repression’ that 
Plato misguidedly recommends (p. 16 above). There is a slight lack of 
fit in that Plato talks about the repression of grief while Aristotle talks 
about the expression of fear and pity. But perhaps this can be over- 
come as follows. Grief is what Oedipus suffers when he ‘recognises’ 
the horror of what he has done (unknowingly killed his father and 
slept with his mother). Through identification or empathy, we experi- 
ence Oedipus’s grief. Simultaneously, however, we experience pity for 
Oedipus and vicariously for ourselves, pity that we find ‘ourselves’ in 
such a grievous situation. 

A second strength in the medical-ethical interpretation, with its 
linking of the notion of catharsis in the Poetics to the discussion of the 
therapeutic powers of music in the Politics, is that though we usually 
think of them as plays (the music was not written down and has there- 
fore been lost), Greek tragedy was, as Aristotle’s definition makes 
clear, sung as well as spoken. (This was what enabled the inventors 
of opera in sixteenth-century Florence, and later Richard Wagner, to 
think of their projects as ‘the rebirth of Greek tragedy’.) As already 
noted, the chorus sang its lines to an instrumental accompaniment 
that included at least an aulos, a kind of clarinet.'4 It seems, therefore, 


13 Ibid. 

14 One wonders whether the mournful shepherd’s pipe (played by a solo cor anglais) 
that is interwoven with Tristan’s voice at the beginning of act II of Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde is intended to recall the Greek aulos. 
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quite plausible that Aristotle would have thought of tragic catharsis as 
akin to musical catharsis. 

A further point in favour of this interpretation is its phenomeno- 
logical accuracy. Most of us do find ourselves moved to tears by tragic 
drama, usually - among men at least — more readily than in real life. 
And, at least briefly, we do feel better for the experience, a feeling 
for which ‘relief’ or ‘release’ seems a phenomenologically accurate 
description. 

However, the medical-ethical theory has one apparently serious 
defect. In presenting the definition of ‘tragedy’ in which ‘catharsis’ 
makes its sole appearance in the Poetics, Aristotle says that the defini- 
tion, and presumably, therefore, the conception of catharsis, ‘results 
from’ what has been said prior to the presentation of the definition 
(1449b 22). Since the only substantial discussion prior to the appear- 
ance of the definition concerns mimesis and its cognitive potential, it 
would seem that there must be some connection between that and 
catharsis as it occurs in the definition. 

With this in mind, Leon Golden and others have proposed a ‘cogni- 
tive interpretation’ of catharsis and have supported it with a philolog- 
ical argument for a radical departure from the traditional translation 
of the final clause of the definition of tragedy, the clause in which 
‘catharsis’ makes its appearance. Drawing attention to the fact that 
the word has a number of distinct meanings in Greek, Golden points 
out that in addition to ‘purgation’ and ‘purification’, ‘catharsis’ can 
also mean ‘clarification’. In a further radical departure from the tra- 
ditional translation of the definition, Golden takes pathématon to mean 
not ‘emotion’ but rather ‘event’ or ‘incident’. With these alterations, 
the final clause of the definition comes to claim that what is accom- 
plished by tragedy is not ‘by means of pity and fear, the catharsis of 
such emotions’ but rather ‘through the representation of pitiful and 
fearful situations the clarification of such incidents’.*5 According to 
Golden, the clarification in question consists precisely in the ascen- 
sion to the clarified grasp of universals adduced in Aristotle’s reply 
to Plato’s painting argument. Thus in Oedipus Tyrannus, in which the 
hero is forced by a series of events into the prophesied fate he sought 


15 Golden (1962), p. 58. For further defences of the cognitive interpretation see 
Golden (1969), pp. 145-53, and Kitto (1966), p. 139. Both Golden and Kitto appeal 
to G. F. Else in support of their translation of pathématon. 
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so desperately to escape, the ‘particular pitiful and fearful events have 
been so skilfully arranged and presented by the poet that we are led 
to see a universal condition of human existence ... the fundamental 
limitation of the human intellect in dealing with the unfathomable 
mystery that surrounds divine purpose’.'° 

Golden perhaps exaggerates the difficulty the medical-ethical inter- 
pretation faces on account of the fact that the definition of tragedy is 
supposed to ‘result from’ what has preceded it. Neither pity and fear 
nor pitiful events and fearful events are mentioned prior to the defini- 
tion of tragedy so, actually, his own account of ‘catharsis’ no more fol- 
lows from what has gone before than does the medical-ethical account. 
It seems clear, in fact, that Aristotle cannot have intended ‘resulting 
from’ to be taken very strictly. Perhaps he took it to be simply obvious 
that tragedy has something to do with fear and pity and intended the 
definition to gather the other itemized aspects of tragedy together 
with this obvious aspect. Furthermore, the cognitive interpretation 
faces several difficulties of its own. 

One difficulty is that while Aristotle observes that tragedy is essen- 
tially about ‘terrifying and pitiable events’ (1452b 33-4), itis not clear 
that these are required for Golden’s kind of knowledge. Comedy, 
too (Charlie Chaplin, buffeted by the incomprehensibly malevolent 
winds of fate), can impress on one the limitations of the human intel- 
lect with respect to the will of the gods. A further point is that realising 
the limits of the human intellect in relation to divine purpose does 
not, in fact, accord with Aristotle’s account of the universal knowledge 
derived from tragedy as knowledge of ‘the sort of thing that a certain 
kind of person may well say or do in accordance with probability or 
necessity’ (p. 24 above). Realising a truth that applies equally to all 
human beings is different from leaning how ‘certain kinds’ of people 
will act when placed under certain kinds of stress. Whereas the knowl- 
edge Golden talks about is metaphysical or religious knowledge, what 
Aristotle seems to have in mind is psychological knowledge. 

Another difficulty with the cognitive interpretation is the majority 
opinion among classical philologists that the translation of pathématén 
as ‘event’ or ‘situation’ is strained.'’ A yet further difficulty is that 


16 Thid. 
17 See Sifakis (2001), p. 102. 
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it suggests Aristotle to have been insensible to the central phenom- 
enological fact about tragedy, the fact that it moves us, or at least to 
have regarded it as not important enough to put into the definition. 
The most serious objection, however, is that by transporting catharsis 
from the emotional into the intellectual realm it leaves Aristotle with- 
out a reply to Plato’s stiff-upperlip argument. And that seems highly 
implausible. It stretches credulity to suppose that he would have gone 
out of his way to refute the first of Plato’s central arguments for ban- 
ning the tragic poets, the painting argument, while leaving the second 
untouched. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, it seems to me that, to some 
extent, the cognitive interpretation has its heart in the right place. 
Golden begins the 1962 article in which he first proposed the inter- 
pretation by quoting with approval G. F. Else to the effect that 


[w]e have grown used to feeling — again vaguely — that serious literature is 
hardly respectable unless it performs some kind of ‘catharsis’. Catharsis has 
come, for reasons which are not entirely clear, to be one of the biggest of 
the ‘big’ ideas in the field of aesthetics and criticism, the Mount Everest or 
Kilimanjaro that looms on all literary horizons. But all this may be nothing 
but a self-propagating mirage. Aristotle does not tell us that catharsis is so 
important, that it is the ‘biggest’ idea about tragedy. If it were, [it would be 
inexplicable that] ... catharsis never appears again, by name, after its sudden 
appearance [in the definition of tragedy].'® 


The impetus behind the cognitive theory is thus the sense that in the 
traditional interpretation of Aristotle’s account of tragedy, the sig- 
nificance of catharsis has been blown out of proportion. Traditional 
interpretations, to be more specific, tend to state or imply two things 
about Aristotle: (a) that catharsis is the purgation — or bringing into 
proportion — of fear and pity and (b) that catharsis is the tragic effect, 
the point of tragedy, the totality of why we value it. Nietzsche, for exam- 
ple, reporting in 1872 on the current state of tragic theory, states with 
respect to ‘Aristotle’s catharsis’, that is, ‘the “pathological discharge” 
of fear and pity’, that for ‘countless men precisely this, and only this, is 
the effect of tragedy’. The only dispute, he continues, is ‘whether it is 
to be included under medical or moral phenomena’.'9 The cognitivist 


18 Golden (1962), p. 51. 
19 BT 22. The view I have argued for is that it should be included under both. 
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protest, it seems to me, is really against the conjunction of (a) and (b). 
And the cognitivists are right to protest, for Aristotle unmistakably 
holds that one good reason we value tragedy is intellectual, cognitive, 
in character. Yet it seems to me that they mistake their target: what 
they should be attacking is not (a) but rather (b). Rather than trying 
to spin catharsis into an essentially intellectual notion, they should be 
pointing to the multiplicity of benefits, both emotional and intellec- 
tual, that we derive from tragedy. Essentially, I would like to suggest, 
Aristotle’s account of ‘the’ tragic effect combines the medical, ethical 
and cognitive benefits. He does not wish to say that the benefits of 
tragedy are just medical, just ethical or just cognitive. Rather all these 
benefits — and probably more — belong to the totality that is the tragic 
effect. As we shall see, the history of the philosophy of tragedy is the 
history of accounts that, by and large, stress either its intellectual or its 
emotional aspect. And what we shall also see is that if one is stressed 
to the point of excluding the other, then the theory in question lapses 


into error. 


THE TRAGIC HERO 


Another element in the Poetics that has played a dominant role in the 
history of the philosophy of tragedy is Aristotle’s account of who can 
and who cannot be a tragic hero. Tragedy, he observes, to be tragedy, 
must of course depict ‘terrifying and pitiable events’ (p. 32 above). 
But that means that three kinds of plot must be avoided: 


A good man must not be seen passing from good fortune to bad, or a bad 
man from bad fortune to good. The first situation is not fear-inspiring or pit- 
eous, but simply shocking. The second is the most untragic there can be.... 
Nor again should a thoroughly villainous man be seen as falling from good 
fortune into bad. Such a story can contain moral satisfaction, but not pity or 
fear, for pity is felt for a person undeserving of his misfortune and fear for the 
misfortune of one like ourselves; so that there will be nothing either piteous 
or fear-inspiring in the situation. 


It follows that the tragic hero must be ‘an intermediate kind of per- 
son’, one who is ‘neither [greatly] superior to us in virtue and justice’ 
nor greatly inferior, brought to misfortune by ‘vice and wickedness’ 
(1452b 31-1453a 10). I have interpolated ‘greatly’ here in virtue of 
Aristotle’s earlier remark that while comedies depict characters morally 
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somewhat inferior, tragedies, together with Homer’s epics, depict peo- 
ple somewhat superior to ‘men of the present day’ (1448a 1-17). 

And yet, while the tragic hero must be within the same ‘moral 
ballpark’ as ourselves, he must, socially speaking, be greatly superior, 
must possess ‘a great reputation and good fortune, e.g., Oedipus, 
Thyestes and distinguished men from similar families’ (1452b 11-13). 
Tragedies — a convention still observed by Shakespeare, who otherwise 
broke nearly all of the Greek rules — must be about kings and queens. 
The rationale, clearly, is that the fall from ‘good fortune’ will not be 
sufficiently steep and dramatic unless the hero comes from the highest 
reaches of society. This tells us something important about the Greek 
conception of ‘good fortune’. But as we shall see, modern would-be 
writers of tragedy have challenged Aristotle’s assumption. Tragedy, 
they insist, can be democratic: neither good fortune nor, therefore, 
the tragic ‘reversal’ is confined to the aristocracy. 


HAMARTIA 


Since the tragic hero cannot be an evil person, it follows, says Aristotle, 
that his downfall ‘is brought on him not by vice and wickedness but by 
some hamartia (1453a 9-10). A few lines later he expands hamartia 
to ‘some great hamartia’. The meaning of this word has been much 
debated. It has been variously translated as tragic ‘fault’, ‘flaw’, ‘mis- 
take’, ‘fallibility’, ‘frailty’ and ‘error’. Notice that this sequence con- 
stitutes a continuum with the implication of quite serious moral or 
quasi-moral blameworthiness, at one end, and complete or nearly 
complete blamelessness, at the other. It is clear why the tragic catas- 
trophe cannot occur on account of extreme culpability: the fall of the 
‘wicked’ — the exposure of the priest as a child abuser, for instance — 
produces, as Aristotle says, neither fear nor pity but only ‘moral satis- 
faction’. But why must there be any hamartia in the tragic hero at all? 

One might be tempted to think that the requirement that hamartia 
play a role in the hero’s downfall is a consequence of the idea that 
tragedy cannot narrate the downfall of ‘a good man’, one of unblem- 
ished virtue.*° But that is not the case. It is quite possible for a person 


°° As Richard Janko observes, when Aristotle says, in the passage on p. 34 above, that 
tragedy must not show the downfall of the ‘good man’, the word he actually uses 
for ‘good’ means no more than ‘decent’. But since he calls the opposite character 
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of morally ‘intermediate’ status to be, with respect to his fall, merely 
a victim. The answer has rather to do, I think, with Aristotle’s require- 
ment that tragedy provide us with psychological knowledge of how 
certain types of people respond to certain types of situations (pp. 24-5 
above). If the character of the hero makes no causal contribution 
whatever to his downfall, then we learn nothing about his character. 

If this is so then ‘error’ seems too weak a translation of hamar- 
tia: one can contribute to a great misfortune through error yet the 
error reveal nothing at all about one’s character, as when (the kind 
of incredibly improbable example dear to philosophers) one gives 
one’s beloved what one has every reason to believe is a glass of wine 
but which is, in fact, a glass of arsenic. Certainly Oedipus’s fate tells us 
something about human nature in general. As we saw Golden observe, it 
impresses upon us ‘the fundamental limitation of the human intellect 
in dealing with the unfathomable mystery that surrounds divine pur- 
pose’ (p. 32 above), the fact, in other words, that there is a boundary 
between we finite mortals and the omniscient divinities. But that does 
not seem to be the knowledge which, according to Aristotle’s theory 
at least, is imparted by great tragedy.*’ 

Stephen Halliwell suggests that although hamartia is a ‘causal factor 
in the sequence of actions’, it is ‘not strictly an attribute of the agent’, 
of his ‘character’.** And so he translates it as ‘fallibility’. On the sur- 
face, ‘fallibility’, like ‘error’, seems to provide a plausible account of 
Oedipus — he was, one might well be tempted to say, merely a victim of 
bad luck. But it does much less well with respect to Antigone, in which 
certainly Creon, and perhaps Antigone, too, bears an evident degree 
of blame for the tragic catastrophe. (In general, accounts of hamartia 


‘thoroughly villainous’ and since we, the ‘intermediate’ audience, are presumably 
‘decent’, it seems that ‘completely virtuous’ is probably what he means (see Aristotle 
[1987a], p. 100). 

21 A similar objection applies to Martha Nussbaum, who tries to represent Aristotle as 
supporting her claim that the Greek tragic hero is a ‘good’ person by translating 
1453a 9-10 so as to make it say that the tragic reversal happens ‘not through defect 
of character but through hamartia (Nussbaum [1986], p. 382). But this is an illegit- 
imate translation. Bywater translates the passage as ‘not through vice and depravity 
but ...’ and Janko as ‘not through vice and wickedness but ...’. Clearly one can have 
defects of character that fall short of ‘vice and wickedness’ — indecisiveness, for exam- 
ple. And, as I say, were no defect of character involved, one could not obtain the psy- 
chological knowledge Aristotle says we get from tragedy. 

22 Aristotle (1987b), p. 128. 
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that seem plausible with respect to Oedipus Tyrannus tend to be less so 
with respect to Antigone and vice versa. If, that is, one views hamartia as 
carrying with it a measure of blame, then one has to hunt for what is 
blameworthy in Oedipus’s character, while if one views it as implying 
no critique of the hero’s character, then one finds it difficult to explain 
what causes Antigone’s downfall.) The principal objection to ‘fallibility’, 
however, is the same as the objection to ‘error’: since we are all fallible, 
subject to bad luck, if hamartia is universal to all human beings we do 
not learn anything interesting about different types of personality. 
What, then, is hamartia? Hegel, as we shall see, focusing on Antigone, 
describes both Antigone’s and Creon’s hamartia as ‘one-sidedness’.*5 
What brings about their mutual downfall are precisely their virtues, or 
rather the fact that they have too much of what, in a less extreme form, 
would be a virtue: Antigone is too fanatical in her devotion to family, 
Creon too fanatical in his devotion to the state. That they can each be 
criticised on these grounds seems to fit well with Aristotle’s conception 
of virtue as the mean between two extremes. It seems to me plausible 
to believe that this conception of virtue is the basis of his notion of 
hamartia and that the psychological knowledge he believes tragedy to 
impart is a kind of moral pathology. In the case of Oedipus, the excess 
might be regarded as epistemological hubris.*4 Though he is a clever 
man who solved the riddle of the Sphinx, the chorus suggests that 
there is a ‘disastrous arrogance’ about his cleverness that contributes 
to his ‘miserable fate’*5 (see pp. 130-3, below for a discussion of how 


23 Strangely, Nussbaum agrees with Hegel on this point (Nussbaum [1986], p. 67). It is 
hard, however, to imagine how ‘one-sidedness’ could count as anything other than a 
‘defect of character’ (see note 21 to this chapter). 

24 It is sometimes suggested that hubris, arrogance or excessive pride, is the usual or 
even sole reason for the downfall of the Greek tragic hero. This notion is badly mis- 
taken, for at least two reasons. First, hubris plays no important role in Aeschylus’s 
Oresteia trilogy. Second, it is never mentioned by name in the Poetics. Although 
Aristotle would surely accept it as a species of hamartia he would, quite evidently, never 
wish to claim it as the sole species. 

25 Oedipus Tyrannus, lines 1056-7. This quotation is taken from the online translation 
by Ian Johnston. Most of the quotations from Sophocles and Aeschylus in this book 
are taken from Johnston’s online translations (which are also available as paper- 
back books from Richer Resources Publications, Arlington, VA). Johnston’s trans- 
lations are highly accessible, modern, colloquial, lively and clear. They are also, it 
would seem, very accurate (see the online Bryn Mawr Classical Review 2010.02.11 
for a review of his translations of Homer). Even when I use a translation other than 
Johnston’s, the line numbers I give refer to the relevant passage in his English text. 
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it might have done so). Oedipus, it might be suggested, is ‘too clever 
by half and this afflicts him with a kind of epistemological blindness 
that foreshadows the literal blindness he eventually inflicts upon him- 
self. If something like this ‘excess of a virtue’ is the correct account of 
Aristotle’s hamartia, then the traditional reading of hamartia as tragic 
‘flaw’ seems to be not such a bad translation after all. 

Another reason for preferring a translation from the blame- 
worthiness-implying end of the spectrum is this. In Book III of the 
Republic, as we have seen, Plato complains that by portraying powerful 
and glamorous figures doing bad things, the poets have a corrupt- 
ing influence (pp. 8-10 above). Bad people are portrayed as leading 
glamorous lives. In Book II, he makes the inverse complaint: the poets 
‘say that the gods ... assign misfortune and a bad life to many good 
people’ as well as ‘the opposite fate to their opposites’ (364b). As 
portrayed by the poets, the world is, morally speaking, upside down. 
If hamartia is translated in a way that leaves the tragic hero morally 
blameless, then Aristotle is left without a reply to this criticism. He 
will have to concede that exemplary people are indeed portrayed by 
the poets as suffering terrible fates. If, however, they contribute to 
their misfortune through ‘flaws’ of character, then this is not the case. 
Translated as ‘flaw’, the hero’s hamartia lends Aristotle’s defence of 
tragedy against the Platonic critique a comprehensiveness it otherwise 
lacks, and comprehensiveness is something he needs if he is to suc- 
cessfully oppose the banning of the poets. 


CRITICISM 


Is anything missing from Aristotle’s exhaustive and magisterial discus- 
sion of tragedy? Is there anything left over for anyone else to say, or 
should we now bring this book to an end? I think there is. One issue 
concerns the knowledge to be derived from tragedy: as I have empha- 
sised, Aristotle confines such knowledge to psychological knowledge 
of how different types of people behave in given circumstances. The 
idea that we acquire universal knowledge of, for instance, ‘the limita- 
tions of the human intellect in the face of divine providence’ does 
not accord with what Aristotle says about tragedy. Yet if we think about 
Greek tragedy as such rather than about what Aristotle says about it, 
the idea that, among other topics, it sometimes deals with universal 
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themes such as fate and freedom and the limits of human knowledge, 
and so power, seems highly plausible. And that is something that 
Aristotle seems oblivious to. In the grip of his desire to botanise the 
human personality and perhaps also to show Plato that it is precisely 
the kind of knowledge Plato considers exceptionally useful that can, 
in fact, be derived from tragedy, he seems to ignore the capacity of 
tragedy to reveal truths about humanity as such. 

A further kind of effect that Aristotle does not seem to allow for is 
the refinement of ethical knowledge through tragedy, refinement of a 
community’s ethical and possibly political norms. This is something, 
as we shall see, that Hegel emphasises. The tragic festival, he suggests, 
was the place where the fifth-century Greeks worked through the ethi- 
cal dilemmas they confronted, the conflict, for example, between the 
values of family and those of the state that is confronted in Antigone. 
This restoring of consistency to the ‘ethical substance’ of their lives is 
what made the festival the central cultural event in fifth-century Greek 
life. For all his insight, Aristotle does not seem quite to account for 
that centrality, probably because by the time of his writing the tragic 
festival was already in decline. 

A final area in which one might sense a lack of completeness is in 
Aristotle’s discussion of the catharsis. One of the two emotions that is 
supposed to be ‘catharsised’ by tragedy is fear. This is no doubt use- 
ful: to get rid of an excess of fearfulness helps ensure that we do not 
react extravagantly to events in real life that are not really very fright- 
ening at all. Yet even after such discharge, one fear, fear of death, as 
far as Aristotle is concerned, remains with us. This fear is the deepest 
(though usually repressed) fear that human beings have. Since the 
dawn of culture they have sought, through religion and philosophy, 
to find an antidote. As we shall see, some nineteenth-century German 
philosophers have argued that great tragedy in general, and Greek 
tragedy in particular, itself acts as such an antidote. In effect, that is, 
they argue for a much stronger account of catharsis than Aristotle 
provides. Tragedy does not merely provide temporary relief from 
an excess of fearfulness. Rather, they argue, tragedy, or at least the 
‘tragic view of life’ that it fosters, can remove our deepest kind of fear 
completely. 

Is anything actually amiss with, as opposed to missing from, 
Aristotle’s magnificent discussion? One thing perhaps. Tragedy, we 
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have seen him claim, cannot portray ‘a good man passing from good 
fortune to bag’, for the result generates neither fear nor pity but sim- 
ply ‘shock’ (p. 34 above). It is hard to see why Aristotle makes the 
claim. Certainly the ruin of fine human beings generates shock, but it 
is hard to understand why shock should exclude fear and pity. The nar- 
rative of the Crucifixion, for instance, generates shock, moral outrage, 
at the behaviour of the crowd but fear and sympathy for its victim. 
A great deal of Christian art and emotionalism is devoted precisely 
to grieving for the crucified Christ, a point to which I shall return. 
Perhaps Aristotle’s claim is based on something peculiar to the Greek 
psychological makeup that we no longer understand. But perhaps, 
too, in his eagerness to rebut Plato’s charge that tragedy portrays a 
morally chaotic world, he thought the issue through with less than his 
accustomed rigour. 


After Aristotle 


HORACE, CASTELVETRO AND RAPIN 


After Aristotle, no major philosopher theorised about tragedy until 
Hume in the eighteenth century. No major, or even relatively major, 
philosopher wrote a treatise on tragedy during this two-millennium 
period. This is not to say that there was no theorising about tragedy. 
As I shall now briefly suggest, however, none of it rises to the level of 
philosophy. 

Horace (65 BCE-8 BCE) wrote, in verse form, a charming, amusing 
and often satirical Ars Poetica,' in which he sets out a number of rules 
for achieving the goal of tragedy. Officially he identifies this goal as the 
speaking of words that are both ‘pleasing and useful for our lives’.* But 
since there is no serious discussion as to why tragedy might be thought 
to possess utility — the reference is hardly more than lip-service — de 
facto, the end of tragedy is, for Horace, entertainment. Given, then, 
the observation in my Introduction that the philosophy of tragedy is 
essentially concerned with the nature of its telos, with the tragic effect, 
Horace’s treatise is not to be regarded as philosophy of tragedy. 

He himself, I am certain, would be the first to agree. Establishing 
the pattern of virtually all theorising about tragedy between himself 
and Hume, he writes not to communicate philosophical knowledge 


1 Although Ars Poetica is written in verse, I shall quote from the prose translation to be 
found in Horace (1995). 
2 Tbid., p. 17. 
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but to produce a practical handbook for men of the theatre. His goal 
is to articulate the rules of a craft that aims to produce pleasure, plea- 
sure sufficient to cause ‘applauding listeners to wait for the final cur- 
tain and to remain seated until the singer says “give us a hand now” .3 
In a word, then, the goal of tragic drama, as Horace conceives it, is 
nothing above or beyond effectiveness — consumer satisfaction. 

Horace is firmly convinced that there are rules of dramatic writing, 
that dramatic poetry is a craft, a craft, moreover, whose principles 
can be articulated theoretically. This leads him to launch a satirical 
attack on the figure of the ‘mad’ poet, on the idea that the great poet 
follows no rules but is rather divinely ‘inspired’. (Most of the tragic 
theorists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for obvious rea- 
sons, feel similarly compelled to debunk the ‘mad’ poet.) Horace 
observes that ‘because Democritus [followed, as we know, by Plato’s 
Phaedrus] believed that genius (ingenium) is a more blessed thing 
than poor, miserable craftsmanship, and excludes from Helicon, the 
home of the muses, rational poets’, many of his contemporary poets 
‘do not trouble to cut their nails or shave their beards; they seek out 
lonely spots; they avoid the baths’. Horace concedes that cultivating 
the appearance of a deranged hippie is a good marketing strategy. 
One is indeed likely to ‘obtain the reward and name of a poet if one 
never entrusts one’s head ... to the barber’.5 But it is all, he observes 
bitterly, fake. Poetry is perspiration rather than inspiration and has 
rules which must be followed by anyone wishing to achieve consistent 
‘applause’. 

Most of Horace’s rules centre around the requirement of verisimili- 
tude, the requirement that the drama present an illusion of reality suf- 
ficient to preserve throughout its duration the (in Coleridge’s words) 
‘suspension of disbelief’. Frequently he presents derisory laughter 
consequent on some illusion-destroying dramaturgical solecism as 
the playwright’s worst nightmare.’ So Horace’s rules state, for exam- 
ple, that gods should not speak with lower-class accents, for then they 
will not be accepted as gods,’ and that monsters should never appear 
onstage, since if they do the playwright’s works will be rejected as ‘like 


3 Ibid., p. 12. Presumably the singer solicits intensification of the applause. 
4 Ibid., p. 16. 

5 Ibid. 

Tbid., pp. 7, 19- 

7 Ibid., p. 14. 
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the dreams of someone who is mentally ill’. Another central concern 
is decorum (appropriateness). In part the rules of decorum are rules 
of verisimilitude such as those just mentioned. But they also include 
rules of decorum in the modern sense. There should be no onstage 
violence, and if fauns appear on stage they should ‘avoid behaving 
as if they had been born at the crossroads ... or act as adolescents 
with their ... dirty jokes’.9 The reason for these proscriptions is that 
‘that sort of thing gives offence to an audience of knights, respect- 
able heads of households and men with substantial fortunes, nor do 
they accept with a patient spirit, nor bestow a crown on, whatever 
the consumer of roasted chick-peas and nuts approves’.'° Theatre is 
respectable family entertainment. The chick-pea eaters should go to 
the Christians-and-the-lions show down the road. 


During the Middle Ages, although intimations of Aristotle’s Poetics 
were known through the not very reliable commentary by the Arab 
scholar Averroés (translated into Latin in 1256), theorising about 
tragedy in any shape or form hardly existed, presumably because the 
form and purpose of such tragic drama as was performed, miracle and 
mystery plays, were set in stone by the Church. In 1508, however, the 
appearance in Venice of a moderately accurate version of the Greek 
text of Aristotle’s Poetics prompted scholars of the Italian Renaissance 
to reflect upon that work and to theorise about tragedy for themselves. 
As with Horace, the context of such theorising is the tacit assumption 
that the goal of tragedy is simply effectiveness and, as with him, the 
assumption is made that the primary requirement of success is verisi- 
militude, the maintenance of an illusion of reality sufficient to gener- 
ate the ‘suspension of disbelief’. This is where the ‘unities’, wrongly 
ascribed to Aristotle, come into play. A central assumption among all 
the dramaturgical theorists in Renaissance Italy is that verisimilitude 
can be maintained only through observation of the unities. The first 
theorist to appeal to Aristotle in support of this claim was Lodovico 
Castelvetro (1505-71), whose Poetica d’Aristotele Vulgarizzata et Sposta 
(Aristotle’s Poetics translated and explained) '' appeared in 1570. 


8 Ibid., p. 7. 

9 Tbid., p. 14. 

1° Ibid. 

1 An abridged translation of this rambling, never-ending work is to be found in 
Castelvetro (1984). 
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In ascribing the ‘unities’ to Aristotle, Castelvetro either was a poor 
scholar, had access to an inadequate text of the Poetics, or was sim- 
ply concerned to use Aristotle’s authority to add weight to reflections 
he knew to be basically his own. The first ‘unity’, that of ‘action’, he 
is reasonably correct in ascribing to Aristotle, who indeed requires 
that tragedy distinguish itself from (narrative) history by portraying a 
‘single action’: that is, by having ‘a beginning, middle and end’, and, 
through the elimination of subplots and other dramatic irrelevancies, 
‘resemble a living organism in all its unity’.'* The unity of ‘place’, 
however — the requirement that the whole of the ‘action’ be set in 
one ‘place’ — is not mentioned at all by Aristotle, and neither was it 
universally observed by Greek tragedians. Aeschylus’s Eumenides and 
Sophocles’ Ajax both contain changes of scene. 

With regard to ‘time’, Aristotle does observe that while there is 
no temporal limit to the time taken by the action of an epic poem, 
‘tragedy endeavours as far as possible to keep its action within one rev- 
olution of the sun or to exceed that period of time by as little as possi- 
ble’.'S Though he has no textual support, Castelvetro takes ‘revolution 
of the sun’ to mean twelve rather than twenty-four hours.'+ Although 
Aristotle’s remark is no more than an empirical, non-dogmatic gen- 
eralisation about Greek practice, Castelvetro provides an argument 
to the effect that successful tragedy (indeed, successful drama of any 
kind) must observe the unity of time. 

Successful fiction, the argument runs, requires the ‘suspension of 
disbelief’. But if the fictional time of the action represented on stage 
exceeds the real time the audience is in the theatre, there can be no 
such suspension. The audience, he claims, ‘cannot be deceived into 
believing that the action extends over a number of days and nights 
when they can tell by the testimony of their senses that they have been 
sitting in the theatre only a few hours’. Now, in fact, he continues, the 
maximum time an audience can sit in a theatre is twelve hours: ‘peo- 
ple cannot go without food or drink and sleep and without relieving 
their bowels and their bladders and attending to other bodily needs 
for longer than twelve hours’. Ergo, the fictional time of a tragedy 


12 1453a 12-13, 1459a 17-22. 
13 1449b 12-13. 
14 Castelvetro (1984), p. 243. 
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must not exceed twelve hours. A tragedy should thus be long enough 
to make it worthwhile leaving home but not so long as to generate 
bladder problems.‘ 

Obviously, the extraordinary premise in this chain of reasoning is 
the idea that only if the fictional time of the drama is of the same 
duration as the real time the audience is in the theatre can there be 
suspension of disbelief. The clue as to why Castelvetro believes this 
is provided by the remark, right at the beginning of his treatise, that 
while ‘the distinguishing mark of history is truth’, when it comes to 
poetry, ‘the distinguishing mark is verisimilitude’, that is, the illusion 
of ‘history’. What underlies this is a conception of theatre (of the 
proscenium arch if there is one) as a kind of peephole through which 
one observes real — ‘real-time’ — events. This conception is even more 
clearly manifested in Castelvetro’s derivation of the ‘unity of place’ 
from the requirement of verisimilitude: tragedy must be ‘confined 
not only to a single city, village, field, etc., but to as much of any of 
them as can be seen by the eyes of a single person’. More precisely, 
the action ‘must be set in a place no larger than the stage on which 
the actors perform’, for otherwise the illusion of reality and with it the 
suspension of disbelief will disappear. '7 

Castelvetro’s arguments for the unities of time and place are, to 
be blunt, awful. (Even if his failure to undertake a serious examina- 
tion of the tragic effect did not disqualify him as a philosopher of 
tragedy, the low technical standard of argumentation would. Even the 
woolliest-minded philosophers do not produce arguments as bad as 
Castelvetro’s.) What makes them so bad is, first, that in offering his 
reasoning as a reconstruction of Aristotle’s, he takes no account of 
the fact that even if they had had extraordinarily strong bladders, the 
Greeks could not have remained seated for twelve hours at a stretch. 
The real conclusion of the reasoning ought to be that the fictional 
time of a tragedy should not be more than three hours — a requirement 
which, of course, would abandon any attempt to interpret Aristotle’s 
‘one revolution of the sun’. 


15 Ibid., pp. 243-4. 
16 Ibid., p. 3. 
17 Ibid., pp. 242-3. 
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Second, since Castelvetro is perfectly aware that epic poetry is con- 
strained by limitations of neither time nor place — ‘it can ... rise to 
heaven and sink to hell and wander over earth and sea and air’'® — it 
is quite mysterious why he should think theatre must be different. 
Coleridge talks about the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’: when we 
open a book or go to the theatre we want to forget that we are in 
the presence of fiction. And that, from childhood onwards, is what 
we do -— effortlessly, at the drop of a hat. But Castelvetro effectively 
believes that theatre depends on the unwilling suspension of disbelief: 
we need to be tricked, fooled, duped into a suspension of disbelief in 
the way we are tricked into thinking the straight stick half submerged 
in water is bent. The mystery is why he should believe theatre to be in 
an essentially different boat from epic poetry — or presumably from 
the silent reading of a play. What makes the mystery even deeper is 
that at approximately the same time, Shakespeare was ‘wandering 
over earth sea and air’ as much as any epic, untroubled by the thought 
that the audience might not suspend disbelief. ‘Can this cockpit hold 
the vasty fields of France or may we cram / within this O the very 
casques'9 / that did affright the air at Agincourt?’ asks the chorus at 
the beginning of Henry V. ‘Since a crooked figure may / attest in little 
place a million’, it briskly replies, ‘let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
/ On your imaginary forces work’, and we are off. 

The ideas of Castelvetro and other Italian theorists were taken 
up in France by theorists such as René Rapin (1621-87), whose 
Reflexions sur la Poetique d’Aristote (1674) had a powerful influence on 
seventeenth-century French tragedy.*° Like Castelvetro, Rapin is inter- 
ested in nothing beyond theatrical success. And, like Castelvetro, he 
takes this to depend above all on the perfect illusion without which, 
he believes, there can be no suspension of disbelief. And to that end 
the three unities are essential: ‘unless there be the unity of place, of 
time and of action ... there can be no verisimility’ .°' This seems to him 
so obvious that he provides no supporting argument. But, almost 
certainly, what underlies his demand for the unities is an inability to 


18 Ibid., p. 242. 

19 Helmets. 

2° It was translated into English in the year of its publication by Thomas Rymer under 
the title Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise on Poesie (Rapin [1979]). 

21 Thid., p. 17. 
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conceive of theatre as anything other than a peep show similar to 
Castelvetro’s.** 

Poorly argued though they are, Castelvetro’s and Rapin’s ideas about 
verisimilitude and the unities came to tyrannise seventeenth-century 
French tragedy, so much so that Corneille and Racine were forced 
to write prefaces to their plays excusing themselves for apparent 
infringements of the dogma of the unities.*3 I have mentioned them 
here merely to support my claim that none of the theorising about 
tragedy occurring between Aristotle and Hume should be accounted 
philosophy of tragedy. Not only is a serious consideration of the telos of 
tragedy missing, so too is an awareness of the paradoxical nature of 
tragic pleasure. Rapin, for example, claims that the reason we derive 
pleasure from tragedy is that any ‘agitation of the soul moved by the 
passions’ is pleasurable*+ — which misses the crucial fact that the ‘agi- 
tation’ of, for instance, fear is in many cases precisely the opposite of 
pleasurable. (I shall expand on this point in the following chapter.) 
The paradoxical character of tragic pleasure to which all the philoso- 
phers of tragedy are alive simply passes Rapin by. 


SENECA 


A partial exception to the claim that there was no philosophy of 
tragedy between Aristotle and Hume is Lucius Annaeus Seneca (4 
BCE-65 CE). Seneca wrote eight tragedies, the only complete trag- 
edies written in Latin that have survived. Tremendously popular in 
seventeenth-century Europe, they influenced English Elizabethan 
drama, in particular Marlowe and Shakespeare. A politician as well as 
a dramatist, Seneca suffered under three emperors who were either 
bad, mad or both. He was almost executed by Caligula on suspicion 
of belonging to an assassination plot; he was banished to Corsica by 
Claudius on suspicion of having committed adultery with Caligula’s 


2? Richard Godkin (2005) shows that the model of the peep show underlies virtually all 
seventeenth-century French dramaturgical theorising. 

23 This is not to deny that Corneille and Racine produced great dramas. Art often 
thrives under conditions of oppressive discipline — think of Soviet film-makers, com- 
posers and novelists. And there is no denying that adherence to the unities can pro- 
duce a powerfully concentrated, intense effect. 


24 Rapin (1979), p. 105. 
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sister, Julia Livilla; and he was finally forced to commit suicide by 
Nero, again on a charge of attempted assassination. That Seneca lived 
in dreadful times has an important bearing on the character of his 
tragedies. 

What makes Seneca of interest from the point of view of the philos- 
ophy of tragedy is that he was also an important philosopher, specifi- 
cally a Stoic. This gives rise to the thought that he must have thought 
philosophically about the tragedies he wrote and about tragedy as 
such. The frustrating fact, however, is that no treatise has survived 
in which he specifically theorises about tragedy. But a recent book 
by Gregory Staley*5 has shown that by comparing, on the one hand, 
Seneca’s writings on allied subjects, in particular his ‘On Anger’ (de 
Ira), and general features of Stoic philosophy with, on the other, 
the plays themselves, one can determine with some certainty that as 
a playwright Seneca was governed by an ‘idea of tragedy’. One can 
also determine, Staley persuasively argues, that this ‘idea’, the theory 
that drives Seneca’s highly theory-driven works, was essentially Stoic 
in character. To understand why this is so we need to begin (as Staley 
unfortunately does not) with a brief account of the relevant aspects 
of Stoicism. 


STOIC PHILOSOPHY 


One of the competing schools of philosophy, Stoicism was founded in 
the third century BCE by Zeno of Citium (not to be confused with the 
Zeno of Elea, inventor of Achilles and the tortoise and other famous 
paradoxes). However, the only complete works by Stoic philosophers 
that have survived are by Roman Stoics: Epictetus (c. 55-135 CE), 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius (121-180 CE) and Seneca himself. 
Stoicism is a synoptic philosophy covering all the traditional areas of 
philosophy, including formal logic, a field in which the Stoics made 
significant advances on Aristotle’s logic. Here, however, I shall men- 
tion only those aspects relevant to our current topic.?° 


25 Staley (2010). 

26 My account of Stoicism is based, to a considerable degree, on Schopenhauer’s 
account in WR I, pp. 86-91, and on Hegel’s in PS 197—201. A more scholarly account, 
although one in which the essential points tend to get lost in a mass of details, can be 
found under ‘Stoicism’ in the online Stanford Encyclopaedia of Philosophy. 
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Stoic theology is a form of pantheism: God is not a separate crea- 
tor of the universe but is immanent in it as the soul is immanent in 
the body. Since God is identical with reason (an idea taken over by 
Hegel), the laws of the universe, in which his nature is expressed, are 
rational laws. The universe is a rationally and so, ultimately, benevo- 
lently ordered place. 

Stoic psychology of action is composed of three elements: ‘impres- 
sion’, judgment and action. ‘Impressions’ are thoughts, some of 
which are desires. So, for example, along with ‘There is a dagger on 
the table’, ‘I desire to kill the king’ also counts as an ‘impression’. The 
second element is the giving or withholding of ‘assent’. Somewhat like 
aruler and his advisors, an impression, or more exactly a combination 
of impressions, proposes a course of action and then the agent’s rea- 
son either endorses or rejects the proposal. According to the Stoics, 
an impression never compels assent — if assent is given it is always 
freely given. It is the existence of this second, judging self with the 
function of monitoring the primary, desiring self that distinguishes 
human beings from animals. As Epictetus puts it, ‘God has brought 
man into the world to be a spectator of himself and his works’, so that 
‘it is shameful for man to begin and end just where the irrational ani- 
mals do’. While human, like animal, actions must begin with desire, 
they should not end without the application of ‘contemplation and 
understanding’ .°7 

As with all Hellenistic philosophies, the aim of Stoic ethics is eudae- 
monia, happiness. And, again in common with rival schools, it sees the 
essence of happiness as consisting in ataraxia, absolute imperturbabil- 
ity, equanimity, peace of mind. As Ludwig Wittgenstein, a latter-day 
Stoic, puts it, happiness consists in being able to say, ‘I am safe, noth- 
ing can injure me whatever happens’.*° Since one can never guar- 
antee one’s immunity to the slings and arrows of fortune, it follows 
that Stoic happiness can be achieved only by making oneself entirely 
independent of events in the external world. (Hegel remarks that this 
conception of happiness as something entirely independent of exter- 
nal goods such as health, friendship or wealth could have had wide 
appeal only in a time of ‘universal fear and bondage’. It was, he says, 


27 Staley (2010), p. 88. 
28 Wittgenstein (1965), p. 8 (emphasis added). 
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the philosophy of the ‘cultured slave’ [PS 199], alluding to the fact 
that Epictetus was a freed slave. Only where the risk of not obtaining 
basic external goods is very high is it comprehensible that anyone 
should be attracted to such a no-risk-at-all-costs strategy.) 

Since the only way an event in the external world can disturb one’s 
equanimity is if one desires it not to happen, it might seem that the 
only way to achieve Stoic happiness is asceticism, the abandonment of 
desire. As Epictetus observes, ‘It is not poverty that pains but strong 
desire’, in this case the desire for wealth or at least comfort.*9 Although 
Stoicism sometimes verges on asceticism, usually it does not. Because, 
that is, the universe is rationally ordered, there are a number of desires 
that are ‘appropriate’ to human beings — the desire for health, friend- 
ship and at least moderate wealth, for instance. Even with respect to 
these, however, the Stoic sage achieves a certain detachment, not dis- 
similar to that which Buddhism recommends. Again in Wittgenstein’s 
words, Stoicism holds that one can ‘want’ certain things, act to fulfil 
those wants and yet ‘not be unhappy if the want does not attain fulfil- 
ment’.3° Hence Epictetus’s observation that, not desire as such, but 
rather ‘strong’ desire, is what disrupts happiness. 

Otherwise described, ‘strong desires’ are the passions, things that 
disrupt one’s detachment from the life of desire, disrupt one’s rational 
understanding of the best way to live. Rationally the Stoic understands, 
for instance, that while love of another is an ‘appropriate’ emotion, 
one’s love must always be combined with an awareness of its transitory 
character. One must love the other ‘as a person subject to mortality, 
[or?] as one who may go away from you’.3' The passions, however, are 
what cause one to lose one’s immunity to the course of events in the 
world. If my love of another develops into an all-consuming passion, 
then the death or desertion of the other will cause intolerable grief. It 
follows that the passions are the greatest enemy of Stoic happiness, so 
that the Stoic ideal is a condition of apathia, which means, of course, 
not ‘apathy’, but rather ‘freedom from determination by pathé’, by 
passion. The Stoic sage is one who has ‘mastered’ the passions abso- 
lutely, someone whose reason is never ‘overcome’ by them. 


29 WR I, p. 87. 
3° Wittgenstein (1969), p. 77- 
3! Epictetus (1877), p. 277- 
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SENECA’ S PLAYS 


Seneca’s tragedies are retellings of Greek tragic myths. But they are 
told in such a way that their central characters are people overcome 
by violent passion, by sexual lust but, most typically, by fury and the 
lust for revenge. Contrary to Aristotle’s stricture that ‘those who 
employ spectacle as a means to create a sense, not of the terrible, 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose of tragedy’3? 
and to Greek dramaturgical practice in general, Seneca’s plays con- 
cern, in two senses, the monstrous. His central characters are typi- 
cally, first, moral monsters, psychopaths, and second, they perform 
monstrous acts on stage. In his Medea, for instance, the eponymous 
hero (although ‘hero’ hardly seems the right word) kills her chil- 
dren in full view of the audience in revenge for Jason’s unfaithfulness 
and earlier on engages in a sacrifice which involves slashing herself 
with a knife, thereby dripping blood over an altar. In Hercules Furens, 
Hercules, in a state of temporary insanity, kills both his wife and chil- 
dren on stage. Both Phaedra and Oedipus contain onstage portrayals of 
characters committing suicide with a sword. Phaedra contains a scene 
in which Theseus tries to fit together the dismembered chunks of his 
son’s corpse with, as Dana Ferrin engagingly remarks, ‘only limited 
success’.°3 Moreover, even when acts of violence are reported rather 
than performed, the level of verbal violence is so high as to be almost 
equivalent to visible physical violence. Here, for example, is Medea 
recalling murdering her brother: 


The wicked girl’s little comrade hewn in pieces with the sword, his murder 
forced upon his father’s sight, his body scattered over the deep, and the limbs 
of aged Pelias seethed in a brazen pot. Murder and impious bloodshed now 
often have I wrought. (lines 131-3)34 


THE PUZZLE 


The puzzle generated by the character of Seneca’s plays has three 
connected aspects. First, the plays seem to contradict the Stoic view 


3° Poetics 1453b 8-10. 
33 Ferrin (1986), p. 21. 
34 Translation by F. J. Miller available on the Theoi, E-texts Library Web site. 
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of the universe as an ordered place governed by reason. The world of 
the plays seems to be — like the world of the playwright — a madhouse. 
‘There are no gods’ are the final, despairing words with which Medea 
closes. And so it might appear, as Gregory Staley observes, that Seneca 
the poet contradicts Seneca the philosopher,®> the philosopher for 
whom the universe is a rational, benevolent god. So stark, indeed, is 
the contradiction that Erasmus erroneously believed the playwright 
and the philosopher to be two different people. 

Second, the plays portray the constant defeat of the Stoic ideal of 
the good life. Instead of the Stoic sage evincing apatheia in the face of 
the challenge of passion, we witness again and again the opposite, the 
overthrow of reason by passions of the most violent and evil kind. This 
creates the third aspect of the puzzle. Staley points out that Seneca 
was aware of Plato’s critique of tragedy, in particular his claim that 
the portrayal of savage emotions onstage nurtures the growth of those 
passions in the audience. In his letters he even acknowledges that 
‘tragic verse can stir misguided passions’.3° Seneca must therefore 
have been aware of the need for a defence of tragedy, and, though he 
may not have known the Poetics itself, Staley points out that he would 
certainly have been aware of an Aristotelian tradition of providing 
such a defence. He would also have been aware, Staley suggests,37 that 
Plato himself had provided a kind of defence of a tragedy. As already 
noted, in portraying the trial and death of Socrates as the fearless 
death of a morally perfect being, Plato set out to provide a model of 
what, in his view, tragedy should be like (see Chapter 1, note 8). Yet 
what Seneca writes is, in fact, the opposite of what Plato suggests one 
should write. And so the question becomes pressing: What justifica- 
tion might he have thought he had for writing what he did? What is 
the ‘idea of tragedy’ that underlies his works? 


THE SOLUTION 


Against the view that Seneca possessed no justification for the charac- 
ter of his tragedies — the view that there is a division within his literary 
output which makes it at least as ifthe philosophy and the poetry were 


35 Staley (2010), p. 41. 
38 Tbid., p. 13. 
37 Ibid., p. 126. 
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written by different people — Staley constructs a compelling account 
of how Stoic philosophy governed the writing of his tragedies. His key 
evidence consists in the precise match between the three-part Stoic 
psychology of action — impression, judgment and resolution — and the 
plots of Seneca’s plays. The plays always begin with a sense of impend- 
ing doom followed by a battle between reason and passion which rea- 
son loses, a defeat leading to psychopathic action.3 So, for instance, 
Medea begins with a ‘cloud of evil’: Medea’s shocked realisation that 
her husband, Jason, plans to marry Creusa, and her lust for revenge ris- 
ing like bile in the throat. The second phase is ‘the defeat of reason by 
passion’. Medea’s reason is externalised in the character of the nurse, 
who, observing the ‘monstrous’ growth of Medea’s grief and the ‘marks 
of distracting passion in her face’, implores her to pause and reflect, 
to ‘curb thy passion, check thy impetuous haste’. Then, however, she 
despairs because Medea simply ‘assumes the weight of every passion’ 
(lines 380-6) rather than subjecting it to reflective, rational judgment. 
In the corresponding moment in the Phaedra, Phaedra, intent on an 
affair with her stepson, responds to her nurse’s attempted dissuasion 
by saying, ‘with full [self-] knowledge’, that although she knows that 
the nurse’s advice is the ‘true’, most rational course of action, ‘passion 
forces me to take the worser path’. ‘What’, Phaedra continues, ‘can rea- 
son do? Passion has conquered and now rules supreme’ (lines 177-82). 
The final phase of the drama is the ‘explosion of evil’: Medea’s or 
Hercules’ act of ‘madness’, the killing of their children. 

Given this correspondence, the rationale behind Seneca’s trage- 
dies — his account of the tragic effect — becomes relatively obvious: 
excruciating though they are to watch, the plays are good for us 
because it is good to know the truth about our inner demons. For 
Stoicism, we know, the arch-enemy of happiness is the latent power 
of the passions. Seneca’s aim, his conception of the purpose of trag- 
edy, is to look these demons square in the face and thereby provide a 
picture of the ‘monsters’ dwelling in the ‘underworld’ of the human 
psyche.39 As he writes in ‘On Anger’, his ambition is to show the soul 
‘naked’, for then ‘its appearance, black, spotted, inflamed, distorted 
and swollen would upset us’. He wishes to provide not merely a picture 


38 Here (ibid., p. 82), Staley acknowledges that he is developing an account of the plays 
that was originally proposed in Herington (1966). 
39 Staley (2010), p. 101. 
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but a graphic picture of the ugly soul so that it will leave an indelible 
impression on us.4° 

Why is this something worth doing? Why is it good for us to know 
about the black spots on the soul? (The thought that it perhaps is not 
good for us is something Nietzsche worries about in undertaking his 
partially similar project of puncturing the illusions of selfflattery so 
as to reveal the real, ‘human, all-too-human’ motives behind human 
action.) Staley’s answer” is that Seneca was an early Freudian — 
Seneca and Freud were both influenced by Virgil’s portraits of mon- 
strous forms of madness — and it is certainly true that the two share an 
interest in monsters of the deep. What it seems to me Staley misses, 
however, is that, as we saw (pp. 28-9), Freud is an Aristotelian; he 
believes in the value of Aristotelian catharsis. Repressed, the mon- 
sters only gather a strength and energy which express themselves in 
neurotic symptoms. If we can ‘vent’ them in the safety of a fictional 
context, then their energy is diminished and with it their capacity to 
disrupt our lives. Yet what Staley in fact shows is that Seneca’s ratio- 
nale for exposing the psychopathic passions is something other than 
this. Rather than an Aristotelian—Freudian moderation of the passions 
(pp. 29-31 above), what Seneca calls for is their ‘purgation’, that is 
to say, elimination. What we should aim at, Seneca writes, is to be ‘free 
of this evil [of anger] and purge our minds’ of it. More generally, we 
need to ‘remove fear, eliminate desire’.4* The way in which his plays 
are intended to contribute to this end, concludes Staley, is through 
the deliberate deployment of ‘shock and revulsion’,*3 which is to have 
a similar effect to catching sight in a mirror of one’s face distorted by 
fury.4+ There was, Staley observes, a Stoic tradition of using frighten- 
ing myths for the sake of their deterrent effect.45 Strabo, for example, 
thinks of the Gorgons and their effects on children in this context.1° 


4° Ibid., pp. 66-7. 

4 Tbid., p. 101. 

4? Ibid., p. 77. Presumably Seneca is advocating here the removal of pathological desires 
rather than all desire. 

43 Ibid., p. 81. 

44 Ibid., p. 89. 

45 At one point (ibid., p. 70) Staley seems to withdraw the claim that the function of 
Senecan tragedy was ‘to warn the Romans against the dangers of passion’. Yet as 
James Kerr remarks in his (generally laudatory) review of the book in the online 
Notre Dame Philosophical Reviews (8 May 2010), such a function seems intrinsic to his 
account of the nature and role of Seneca’s ‘monsters’. 

46 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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The reference to children here is revealing, for if this account 
is correct then the intended effect of Seneca’s plays is similar to 
that of cautionary tales for children. Seneca’s ‘monsters’ seem to 
correspond to the grotesque figures with which such tales are fre- 
quently illustrated — Grimm’s fairy tales and Struwwelpeter (Straw 
Peter) come to mind. And that makes clear how unlike Aristotelian 
catharsis the intended effect of Senecan tragedy must be: while 
‘Aristotelian’ tragedy aims to stimulate potentially destructive emo- 
tions — fear and pity — and thereby moderate their force to use- 
ful levels, Senecan tragedy aims to simulate a quite different set of 
emotions — ‘shock and revulsion’ — with the aim of exterminating 
potentially destructive emotions. (One might note that the conse- 
quence of this is that Senecan tragedy cannot be for all. The Stoic 
sage who has fully overcome the power of the passions will have no 
use for it.) 


CRITICISM 


One thing that can be said in defence of the ‘idea’ which is realised 
in Seneca’s tragedies is that, as Staley points out, it provides him with 
a response to Plato’s criticism that the display of violent emotions 
onstage ‘nurtures and waters’ those emotions in the audience, thereby 
undermining the self-control which is necessary to life. Seneca can 
reply to Plato by pointing out that they have a common goal, a life 
ruled by reason, not passion, and by claiming that when the effects of 
‘negative’ passions are displayed in his graphic manner, the result, far 
from nurturing those passions, is to extinguish them from the psyche. 
Yet, there are, it seems to me, a number of serious objections that can 
be made to the theory. 

The first of these concerns the relationship between tragedy and 
psychology. Staley remarks that for the Stoics ‘tragedy illustrates psy- 
chology because psychology explains tragedy’, so that ‘Seneca finds 
in the passions the causes of the misfortunes traditionally consid- 
ered tragic’.47 Thus for him the tragic protagonist is someone ‘swol- 
len with ... passion’.‘° But surely this is at best an extremely limited 
conception of the tragic protagonist and therefore of tragedy itself. 


47 Ibid., pp. 70-1. 
£ Ibid., p. 122. 
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One figure that is missing is the cool, calculating ‘Machiavellian’ 
intriguer, one who performs the kind of evil that results not from rea- 
son being overcome by the passions but by reason’s icy collaboration with 
an evil passion. Although Othello fits the Senecan paradigm, Iago 
does not; nor, for perhaps somewhat different reasons, does Adolf 
Eichmann. The Stoic conception of evil seems, that is, to be seriously 
incomplete. 

Even more seriously, however, the Stoic conception overlooks tragic 
events that are caused not by passion but by principle. As we shall 
see in Chapter 7, Hegel provides a powerful argument that the great 
Greek tragedians were not interested in psychology at all. The figures 
of Antigone and Creon, for instance, are virtually (although not quite 
completely) reduced to the ethical principles they are willing to die 
for — family and state respectively. In essence, Hegel argues, tragedy 
is the attempt to resolve a ‘collision’ between ethical principles, each 
of which has a claim to our allegiance. And he further argues, again 
powerfully, that when tragedy turns to psychology, it loses a great deal 
of its significance. 

To my mind, however, the most serious objections to Seneca’s ‘idea 
of tragedy’ concern his relation to Aristotle, in particular his contra- 
vention of the principle that tragedy should not portray the downfall 
of the ‘thoroughly villainous’, since while that may cause ‘moral sat- 
isfaction’ it cannot generate fear and pity, or therefore their cathar- 
sis (p. 34 above). We cannot fear for Medea or pity her because we 
cannot identify with such a repellent character, and neither can we 
identify with her victims since there is nothing more to them than 
that they are victims. What seems to follow from this is that the drama 
cannot really engage us, that we will find ourselves alienated from 
the events onstage — the origin, surely, of the suggestion that Seneca’s 
plays were written to be read for their rhetoric rather than for live 
performance. 

It might be replied, in the spirit of Brecht, that ‘alienation’ is the 
intended effect of Senecan tragedy: we are intended to be repulsed by 
his central characters and thereby induced to abhor the idea of a life 
governed by passion. It may be further pointed out that, given that 
he lived under three evil emperors, to present, å clef, an admonitory 
account of the psychology of evil was a valid exercise. 
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This may be so (although it crosses one’s mind to wonder whether 
simply the need to compete with the monstrosities in the Roman 
arena played a role in Seneca’s decision to put monsters onstage). 
What, however, this response raises is the question of whether Seneca 
actually wrote genuine tragedies at all, whether the phrase I have been 
using, ‘Senecan tragedy’, is not, in fact, an oxymoron. If, as I think we 
should, we follow Aristotle in making the catharsis of fear and pity a 
defining condition of tragedy, then what Seneca wrote were not trag- 
edies at all but rather melodramas. 


Hume 


David Hume (1711-76), urbane and cosmopolitan, historian, econo- 
mist and philosopher, was one of the two giants of the so-called Scottish 
Enlightenment. (The other was Adam Smith.) He begins his essay ‘Of 
Tragedy’ by remarking, in his elegant and engaging prose, ‘It seems 
an unaccountable pleasure that the spectators of a well-written trag- 
edy receive from sorrow, terror, anxiety, and other passions, that are 
in themselves disagreeable and uneasy’ (OT, p. 29). Hume’s interest, 
in other words, is focused on precisely what in the preceding chapter 
(p. 47) we saw dramaturgical theorists such as René Rapin to be insen- 
sible to, the paradoxical nature of tragic pleasure. 

One surprising thing that quickly becomes clear in Hume’s essay 
is that he has not read Aristotle’s Poetics. What makes this somewhat 
surprising is that he was well acquainted with the seventeenth-century 
French neo-classical tradition, a tradition which, as we have seen, 
repeatedly genuflects to Aristotle and which Hume discusses in his 
essay ‘On the Standards of Taste’. What makes it nonetheless clear 
that he has not read the Poetics is not merely the fact that he never 
mentions Aristotle by name but also his observation that spectators 
of tragedy are ‘never so happy as when they employ tears, sobs, and 
cries, to give vent to their sorrow, and relieve their heart, swoln with 
the tenderest sympathy and compassion’ (OT, p. 29). The phrase ‘giv- 
ing vent to’ comes within a hairsbreadth of stating the medical-ethical 
account of catharsis (pp. 26-31 above) and, had Hume read Aristotle, 
would surely have given rise to at least a mention of that notion. In 
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fact, however, it is clear that it never crosses his mind that catharsis 
could be the explanation of tragic pleasure, since he veers off in an 
entirely different direction in the search of an explanation. 

A second initially surprising fact is that, rather than being British, 
the essay’s interlocutors, the ‘few critics’ with a sufficient ‘tincture of 
philosophy’ to notice the ‘singular’ nature of tragic pleasure (OT, p. 
29), are two seventeenth-century Frenchmen. This is probably to be 
explained by the fact that Hume lived a number of years in France 
and was intimate with French intellectual life, together with the fact 
that, as we have seen, in the early modern period France was the place 
where theorising about tragedy, such as it was, occurred. Notice that 
Hume does not elevate seventeenth-century French theorising to the 
level of philosophy. Even at its best it is merely, as he deliciously puts 
it, ‘tinctured’ by philosophy. This, as I suggested in the preceding 
chapter, is the correct judgment to make about such theorizing. 


FRENCH DISCUSSIONS OF TRAGIC PLEASURE 


The first of Hume’s interlocutors is L’Abbe Dubos (1670-1742). 
According to Hume, Dubos holds that our pleasure in tragedy is 
explained by the fact that anything which breaks through the ‘languid, 
listless state of indolence’, no matter how ‘disagreeable’ it may be in 
itself, is something we welcome (OT, pp. 29-30). This is the explana- 
tion of tragic pleasure which we found Rapin deploying (p. 47 above). 
While allowing the idea a degree of initial plausibility, Hume criticises 
it on the same grounds I used to criticise Rapin: the same events in 
real life, though at least as effective in disrupting boredom, would 
cause us nothing but ‘the most unfeigned uneasiness’, that is to say, 
undiluted pain. The familiar phenomenon of motorists slowing down 
to goggle at a car crash calls into question the truth of Hume’s notion 
that real-life ‘tragedies’ always cause us ‘unfeigned’ distress. Yet he 
surely does make a valid point against Dubos: the thrill of a real-life 
tragedy is, for non-psychopaths at least, a guilty thrill, while the emo- 
tional excitement generated by tragic drama is not. Dubos’s account 
of tragic pleasure is at best incomplete because it does not explain 
why it is an innocent excitement that is generated by drama. 

There is, however, a much more basic objection to Dubos’s the- 
ory, and, as we shall see, it is of some significance that Hume does 
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not make it. While the theory represents an interesting sociological 
observation on the decadence of the French aristocracy in the age 
of Louis XIV, it cannot be part of any general theory of the tragic 
effect that the basic, everyday condition of the audience is one of 
boredom. Since neither the Greek nor the Shakespearean audience 
was predominantly aristocratic, the lives of its members were likely 
to contain far too much stress for boredom to constitute their basic 
condition. 

Bernard de Fontenelle (1657-1757), Hume continues, aware of the 
inadequacy of Dubos’s account, proposes a new theory of tragic plea- 
sure. A pleasure, he suggests — tickling, for example — when it becomes 
too intense becomes a pain. And, conversely, a pain when moderated 
or ‘softened’ becomes a pleasure. In melancholy, for instance (in rec- 
ollection, perhaps, of the last farewell to the dearly beloved), though 
the event itself is deeply painful, in recollection it becomes softened 
into a pleasure. And, turning specifically to tragedy, Fontenelle sug- 
gests that since we always retain a subliminal knowledge of the fic- 
tional status of the sad events depicted, this moderates the pain they 
would otherwise cause into an ‘agreeable sorrow’. Hume thinks this 
a much better theory but still not quite right: Cicero’s denunciation 
of Gaius Verres’s butchery of his captives when he was governor of 
Sicily moves us by its masterly eloquence — and would have moved its 
Roman audience — even though we know that the events portrayed 
really occurred (OT, pp. 30-2). 

Hume might here seem to contradict himself in that against Dubos 
he asserts that real-life tragedies cannot produce the pleasure we get 
from tragic drama, whereas against Fontenelle he seems to be saying 
that they can. But this is not, in fact, his claim against Fontenelle. His 
point, rather, is that in spite of the dreadfulness of the events reported 
and the pain they cause us, accompanying that pain there is nonethe- 
less a delight in Cicero’s magnificent command of language. 

This provides the starting point for his own theory of the tragic 
effect. Hume writes: 


In collecting all the pathetic circumstances, the judgment displayed in dis- 
posing them: the exercise, I say, of these noble talents, together with the 
force of expression, and beauty of oratorical numbers, diffuse the highest 
satisfaction on the audience, and excite the most delightful movements. 
(OT, p. 32) 
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In attending a Shakespearean tragedy, for instance, we derive enor- 
mous pleasure from the beauty of the poetry (‘oratorical numbers’ 
refers to poetic meter), the construction of the plot and also, presum- 
ably (since Hume’s topic is the performance rather than reading of 
tragedy), the scenery and fine acting. This is the key to Hume’s theory 
of tragic pleasure. Somehow or other our pleasure in these aesthetic 
qualities of the work ‘overpowers’ the distress of the ‘melancholy pas- 
sions’ (ibid.) generated by the events portrayed. In a nutshell, our 
pleasure in the manner of portrayal outweighs the pain caused by the 
matter of portrayal. The problem of understanding Hume’s theory is 
the problem of understanding just how this ‘overpowering’ happens, 
just what it consists in. 


HUME’S ‘CONVERSION’ THEORY 


Hume explains in the essay’s opening paragraph that the art of tragic 
writing aims at ‘rousing and supporting the compassion and indig- 
nation, the anxiety and resentment of the audience’. Feelings of this 
kind, he suggests, last almost the entire performance, so that ‘as soon 
as the uneasy passions cease to operate the piece is at an end’. (I shall 
sometimes abbreviate this range of emotions to ‘fear and pity’, but it 
should be noted that Hume improves on many discussions of tragedy 
in correctly observing that the range of emotions it rouses is by no 
means confined to fear and pity.) One might well think, therefore, 
that there can be no question of fear and pity being eradicated in the 
audience’s reception of the piece. And so one might conclude that 
Hume’s view must be that there is a mingling of one’s pleasure in the 
‘sentiments of beauty’ generated by the poetry with the distress caused 
by fear and pity, a mingling in which the pleasure predominates over 
the pain. This interpretation of Hume’s account of the tragic effect is 
indeed favoured by some scholars.’ It is supported by at least one of 
the examples he gives in which painful and pleasurable emotions are 
supposed to be related in a way analogous to the way they are related 
in tragic pleasure: jealousy, Hume observes, is always a part of the 
complex emotion of love (OT, p. 34). 


1 See, e.g., Yanal (1991). 
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If Hume is read in this way, the tragic effect is a ‘bittersweet’ emo- 
tion in which, although the sweet predominates, the bitter element per- 
sists. The problem with this reading, however, is that, whether or not 
it is what he should be saying (a point to which I shall return), it pretty 
clearly is not what, the majority of the time, he does say, for on no fewer 
than eight occasions in an essay of only eight pages, he speaks of the 
‘conversion’ of the bitter into the sweet. The task is now to under- 
stand the nature of this conversion. 

Here is the passage in which Hume introduces the notion: 


[T]he uneasiness of the melancholy passions is not only overpowered and 
effaced by something stronger of an opposite kind; but the whole impulse 
of those passions is converted into pleasure, and swells the delight which the 
eloquence raises in us. (OT, p. 32) 


This passage appears to say two things. The first is that the ‘uneasi- 
ness’, the bitterness, that normally attaches to fear and pity is — totally — 
‘effaced’. The second claim seems to be based on the idea that every 
emotion possesses a certain degree of intensity, ‘an impulse or vehe- 
mence’ (ibid.), a quantum of psychic impact or energy. Fear and pity 
(unlike ‘calm passions’ such as benevolence) possess a high degree 
of such energy. This, Hume seems to suggest — all of it, the ‘whole’ 
impulse — gets drained from fear and pity and, as it were, co-opted by 
aesthetic delight, which it ‘swells’. This co-opting or transference of 
psychic energy is, I think, an authentic phenomenon. One can sur- 
mise its operation in many of van Gogh’s paintings, the transference 
of his awe and terror before the universe into the formal require- 
ments of his unique, high-energy form of beauty. Though it is not my 
own idea of a first date, Lisa Galgut assures us that couples on a first 
date in South Africa sometimes go to a horror film or an amusement 
park in the expectation that the energy aroused will attach itself to, 
and thereby intensify, their subsequent pleasure in, as Galgut deli- 
cately puts it, each other’s company.* And various of Freud’s theories, 
of neurosis, for instance, surely presupposed the operation of some- 
thing like this version of Hume’s ‘conversion’. 

If this is how we read Hume’s elegant but confusing essay, the 
idea might seem to be that fear and pity are not themselves converted 


* See Galgut (2001), p. 415. 
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into something else — they remain a component of our response to 
tragedy — but rather two things associated with them are: the quan- 
tum of energy they possess and the distress or pain that they cause. A 
moment’s thought, however, shows that this idea makes no sense. For, 
first, if the psychic energy that belongs to fear and pity is drained from 
them and attached to the feeling (or maybe feelings) of aesthetic 
delight, then there can no longer be any fear or pity. An emotion that 
makes no psychic impact is not an emotion at all. And second, one 
cannot be in a state of fear or pity unless one is also in a state of dis- 
tress or pain. As Alex Neill points out, distress is intrinsic to fear and 
pity. That we are distressed by the pitiful condition of another is what 
distinguishes pity from Schadenfreude, from malice. 

What follows from this is that it really has to be the ‘melancholy pas- 
sions’ themselves that are ‘converted’ into something else. This, though 
mixed together with the above account (one must conclude, I think, 
that Hume himself was unclear as to what he meant by ‘conversion’), 
is stated in the following passage: 


The impulse or vehemence, arising from sorrow, compassion, indignation, 
receives a new direction from the sentiments of beauty. The latter, being the 
predominant emotion, seize the whole mind, and convert the former into 
themselves, at least tincture them so strongly as totally to alter their nature. 
(OT, p. 32) 


Though grammatically ‘the former’ might seem to refer to the 
‘impulse or vehemence’ of the melancholy emotions as that which 
is converted, the plural ‘them’ seems to make ‘sorrow, compassion, 
indignation’ the object of conversion. And in any case, if the ‘senti- 
ments of beauty’ ‘seize the whole mind’, then there is no room left for 
the ‘melancholy emotions’ which we must assume to be extinguished. 
As Margaret Paton points out, this is an instance of a general ‘princi- 
ple of conversion’ affirmed in Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, the 
thesis that ‘if two passions are experienced simultaneously the pre- 
dominant will absorb the subordinate and receive additional force 
from it even although the passions are of a contrary nature’ .4 


3 Neill (1992), p. 152. 

4 Paton (1973), p. 127. What Hume actually writes is, ‘It is a remarkable property of 
human nature, that any emotion, which attends a passion, is easily converted into it, 
though in their natures they be originally different from, and even contrary to each 
other’ (Hume [1960], bk. II, pt. 3, sec. 4). 
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This ‘principle of conversion’ seems to be what Hume must be com- 
mitted to. The trouble with it, however, is that it entails that two emo- 
tions cannot, in fact, ever be experienced ‘simultaneously’, or at least 
can be so experienced for only a very short time, since the subordinate 
emotion is almost immediately absorbed into, that is, extinguished by, 
the predominant one. So in the case of tragedy, in particular, Hume is 
committed to the view that, save perhaps for a very short time before 
aesthetic pleasure kicks in, we do not experience fear and pity at all. But this 
is a manifestly false account of the phenomenology of our response to 
tragedy. As we have seen Hume himself observe, fear and pity endure 
for almost the entire performance of a well-written tragedy — ‘as soon 
as the uneasy passions cease the piece is at an end’ (p. 61 above). The 
‘paradox’ of the tragic effect is that we derive some kind of satisfaction 
from tragedy in spite ofexperiencing fear and pity. The trouble with the 
‘principle of conversion’ is that it commits Hume to denying the very 
phenomenon that he set out to explain. 


CRITICISM 


In view of the fact that it actually seems impossible to make plausi- 
ble sense of Hume’s ‘conversion theory’, it would seem that the least 
bad option is to return to attributing to him the mixed, bittersweet 
account of the tragic effect with which we began. The distress of fear 
and pity exists but is outweighed by the pleasure provided by the ‘sen- 
timents of beauty’, a ‘sentiment’ that arises mainly from the superb 
poetry of, paradigmatically, Shakespearean tragedy. In fact, however, 
this account, too, is beset with difficulties. 

There is, of course, no question but that the Elizabethan tragedians 
wrote magnificent poetry. But in what does that magnificence consist? 
It consists, largely, in the skilful use of poetic techniques — rhyme, 
meter, alliteration, imagery and so on. But to what end? Consider this 
final, magnificent soliloquy from Christopher Marlowe’s Faust as the 
devils who will remove Faust to the place of eternal torment are about 
to arrive. And imagine, if you will, that you are not merely reading but 
are attending a live performance of the play: 


Ah, Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damn/’d perpetually! 
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Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never come; 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 

Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 

O lente, lente currite, noctis equi! 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 

O, Ill leap up to my God! - Who pulls me down? — 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop: ah, my Christ! — 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 

Yet will I call on him: O, spare me, Lucifer! ... 


Here the effect is to make us shave in Faust’s terror as the clock runs 
down to his eternal damnation. As Lisa Galgut points out, far from 
providing a counterweight to the distress of fear and pity, great tragic 
poetry actually serves to intensify it.5 

This is not to say that one cannot derive ‘aesthetic enjoyment’ from 
Shakespeare’s or Marlowe’s poetry. The human psyche is complex 
enough for us to suppose that, while fully engrossed by the matter of 
the drama, there may simultaneously be a part of the self that, from 
time to time at least, takes subliminal pleasure in the manner of its 
portrayal. The point, however, is that to the degree that such aesthetic 
enjoyment becomes dominant- as it must according to the bittersweet 
theory — to that extent one’s engagement in the drama is reduced. If, 
to deploy an analogy, one becomes principally focused upon the com- 
position of the images out of which a film is constructed — on, per- 
haps, the exquisite manner in which the golden mean is repeatedly 
employed in the positioning of horizontal skylines and vertical trees 
and telegraph poles — then one is not responding to the work as the 
director intended. Acknowledging its ‘nice photography’ is a way of 
being polite about a film one has found boring. It follows that a state 
of mind in which aesthetic pleasure is the dominant condition is not a 
pleasure that is, in Aristotle’s word, ‘proper’ to tragedy.° 


5 Galgut (2001), p. 416. 
6 Poetics 1453b 10-11. 
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It is not, that is, the proper, fitting response to tragedy as it is 
intended to be experienced — onstage or on the screen. There is, of 
course, the possibility of reading (not to mention studying) the play 
far away from the intensity of live performance, slowly savoring the 
beauty of the verse in the serenity of one’s study. And so it might be 
thought that the mistake that led Hume to think of the ‘sentiment 
of beauty’ as the principal (or even sole) element of the tragic effect 
consists in his erroneously focusing on reading the work as opposed 
to experiencing its live performance. I suspect, however, that for 
an audience composed of urbane, educated men of the ‘Age of 
Enlightenment’ such as Hume, the performance of the work was, at 
least often, a kind of reading, a reading better than one could do for 
oneself since the ‘readers’ one paid to hear were virtuosi. One went 
to tragedy, that is, not to be truly engaged by the matter of the drama 
but to take pleasure in the ‘music’ of its language, just as today one 
attends Italian opera not for its invariably silly plots but for the sake of 
its luscious arias and costumes. It is worth noting that, in contrast to 
American ‘Method’ acting, the British acting tradition, well into the 
twentieth century, elevated ‘fine speaking’ above all else, above, in 
particular, dramatic intensity. 

A further indication that the audience of Hume’s day sought ‘musi- 
cal’ pleasure rather than dramatic engagement with the content of 
tragedy is provided by the fact that it does not once cross Hume’s 
mind that at least part of the tragic effect, at least one reason we 
attend tragedy in spite of the ‘uneasy’ emotions it generates, might 
have to do with some kind of cognitive value we attach to art in gen- 
eral and to tragedy in particular. For Hume, tragedy is simply a kind 
of ‘pleasure-machine’, a ‘machine’ that belongs to the part of what 
we now call ‘the entertainment industry’ that is directed towards a 
relatively refined audience. The aim of tragedy, the production of 
pleasure, is no different from the aim of comedy; the only puzzle con- 
cerns the mechanism by which it achieves that aim. Hume makes no 
attempt to explain why tragedy is important because for him and his 
age it no longer was important. The awe and wonder of theatre that 
had been available to earlier ages — and would still have been avail- 
able to children — had been lost. As we shall see, this trivialisation of 
tragedy into a mere pleasure-machine is part of the ‘aestheticisation’ 
of art which Martin Heidegger identifies as the element of truth in 
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Hegel’s thesis that, in the modern world art, in its ‘highest vocation’, 
is ‘dead’ (pp. 231-2 below). 

A further difficulty with the bittersweet account — indeed, with all 
interpretations of Hume’s account of tragic pleasure — arises from 
the fact that however accurately it might capture the kind of pleasure 
expected of tragedy by an eighteenth-century audience, it cannot con- 
stitute a general theory of the tragic effect. This is because fine poetry 
is conspicuous by its absence from a great deal of modern tragedy. 
Typically, modern tragedy deals neither in poetry nor in elevated lan- 
guage of any sort but seeks rather to reproduce the ‘kitchen sink’ 
contours of everyday speech. This, indeed, seems to be true not only 
of modern tragedies but of most modern productions of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. The current (2012) style at the English National Theatre, 
for instance, driven by the determination to modernise Shakespeare at 
all costs, does its best to make Shakespeare’s poetry indistinguishable 
from the demotic language of the twenty-first-century street — mainly 
by having actors speak incredibly fast in regional accents and mum- 
ble a lot. (A formative moment in this effort to take the poetry out 
of Shakespeare was, I suspect, Baz Luhrman’s 1996 Romeo and Juliet, 
which mangled Shakespeare’s poetry quite deliberately in order to 
make it seem nothing out of the ordinary in the mean, crime-ridden 
streets of twentieth-century Los Angeles.) There are, I think, serious 
objections to this attempt to ‘de-poeticise’ Shakespeare. But to claim 
that the failure to allow the poetry to appear as poetry makes it impos- 
sible for anyone to derive pleasure from such productions is not one 
of them, since it seems to be, empirically speaking, simply false. 


Schelling 


Although Schiller had made some interesting remarks about tragedy 
a couple of years earlier,’ the first time tragedy becomes a topic of 
sustained philosophical concern in German thought is in the work 
of Friedrich Schelling (1775-1854). The “Tenth Letter’ in Letters on 
Dogmatism and Criticism, written in 1795,° represents, too, the first 
appearance of the conviction, common to almostall nineteenth-century 
German philosophers, that great tragedy is Greek tragedy, that modern 
tragedy, even Shakespeare’s, never reaches the height attained by the 
Greeks. The approach to tragedy briefly outlined in the letter is devel- 
oped to some extent in his System of Transcendental Idealism of 1800, but 
most thoroughly in his Lectures on the Philosophy of Art of 1802-3, (PA).3 
It is these lectures that will form the principal focus of this chapter. 
Schelling’s writing is hard going. Even by German standards it is dense 
and elliptical, so it will be as well to begin by setting out the structure 
of his discussion in skeletal form. The essence of Schelling’s argument 
consists, it seems to me, in the following five claims: 


(A) The task of philosophy is to address the conflict, but ultimately 
to demonstrate the compatibility, of ‘freedom’, on the one 
hand, and ‘necessity’ or ‘fate’, on the other. 

(B) Reason, in the shape of philosophy, cannot achieve this task. 


1 Schiller (1793). 
2? Reproduced in full in Schmidt (2001), pp. 86-8. 
3 Ihave occasionally adjusted the translation in Schelling (1989). 
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Hence 


(C) To succeed where reason fails, we must turn to art. 

(D) Ofall the arts, only tragedy can reach this goal. Hence tragedy 
is the ‘highest’,4 the most ‘potent’ (PA, p. 248) of the arts. 

(E) Tragedy shows that freedom is compatible with necessity by 
showing their identity. 


In what follows I shall discuss these claims one by one. 


KANT, FICHTE, SPINOZA AND THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 


Writing in 1795 to the friend of his student days G. F. W. Hegel, 
Schelling declares that the ‘alpha and omega of all philosophy is free- 
dom’.5 Initially this comes as something of a surprise, since one’s first 
inclination would be to say that ‘the free will problem’ is just one of 
the central ‘problems of philosophy’, that equally important are the 
questions of the existence of God, the relation between mind and 
body, the scope of human knowledge, the nature of the good and so 
on. The question is, therefore: Why, at Schelling’s point in the his- 
tory of philosophy, did the question of freedom cast all these other 
traditional issues into the shade? The answer requires a discussion 
of that great tree in whose shadow the whole of nineteenth-century 
German philosophy is constructed, Immanuel Kant. 

Kant was tremendously impressed by the advances of modern, 
Newtonian science. He thought it a scandal, in fact, that while mod- 
ern science was a story of steady and enormous progress in unlocking 
the secrets of nature, philosophy had made no progress at all, wan- 
dering round in the same circles in which it had been wandering for 
two millennia (as Milton puts it, ‘in wandering mazes lost’). At the 
same time, however, Kant was deeply disturbed by the implications 
of the Newtonian worldview for religion and morality. According to 
Newtonian science, the world is nothing but matter in motion, a giant 
piece of clockwork moving in inexorable obedience to Newton’s laws 
of motion. But if this is all there is to say about reality, then while God 
might have been necessary to the manufacture of the clock in the first 


4 Schmidt (2001), p. 86. 
5 Shaw (2010), p. 8. 
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place and to setting it in motion, there seems to be no further task 
for him to perform, which leads to the danger of his dying the death 
of irrelevance. If, moreover, we are nothing but molecules in motion, 
then with the dispersal of those molecules in death we have no further 
existence and our belief in immortality is an illusion. For Kant, how- 
ever, the most disturbing implication of all is that since there are no 
exceptions to the laws of motion, there is no place in the Newtonian 
world for human freedom and hence — given that morality, moral 
responsibility, presupposes freedom — none for morality. 

The problem for eighteenth-century philosophy, as Kant saw, 
was thus the question of what to do about natural science. More 
specifically, the task was, while giving full weight to its undeniable 
achievements, somehow to reconcile those achievements with the 
requirements of religious and moral life. The task was that of pro- 
ducing a unified worldview, a worldview that would incorporate into a 
consistent totality both the (in Kant’s terminology) ‘theoretical’ and 
‘practical’ aspects of human existence. It was, as he put it in his 1781 
Critique of Pure Reason,° while giving full weight to natural science, to 
‘sever the root of materialism, fatalism, [and] atheism’ (CPR B xxxiv) 
(as one might call it, ‘the Richard Dawkins worldview’) in which it 
threatened to result. 

Kant’s solution to his problem consisted in the metaphysics of 
‘transcendental idealism’. In brief, he argued that Newton’s descrip- 
tion of the world of nature is completely true. Every event is, without 
exception, caused by a previous event, so that if Newton’s story were 
the whole truth about reality there could be no freedom, and morality 
would be mere propaganda. In fact, however, the world of nature, the 
world of space and time, is a merely ‘phenomenal’ world, a world of 
mere ‘appearances’ that is constructed by the human mind. Behind 
the appearances lies reality itself, the world of the ‘thing in itself’, a 
world that is, at least as we understand the terms, neither spatial nor 
temporal. Since we can never step outside the structures (the ‘forms’ 
and ‘categories’) our minds impose on all our experience, we — and 
that includes Newton — can have no knowledge of reality as it is ‘in 
itself. And so natural science is not, after all, in a position to exclude 


ë The first, ‘A’, edition of the Critique was published in 1781, a substantially revised ‘B’ 
edition appearing in 1787. 
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the truth of our traditional belief in God, freedom and immortality. 
As Kant puts it in the introduction to the Critique, to make room for 
the ‘assumptions’ of God, freedom and immortality that are essen- 
tial to the moral life, ‘speculative reason must be deprived of its pre- 
tentions to transcendent insight’. Hence, he says, he has ‘found it 
necessary to deny knowledge in order to make room for faith ( Glaube)’ 
(CPR B xxx). 

Actually, though, ‘belief’ might be a better translation of Glaube 
than the somewhat New Age-sounding ‘faith’, for Kant is every bit as 
opposed to what he calls ‘superstitiow as he is to ‘atheism’ and ‘fatalism’ 
(CPR B xxxiv). He has no interest in making room for a vague kind of 
‘spirituality’. Kant does not merely believe that we can, if we like, have 
faith in God, freedom and immortality. He believes that, as ‘rational’ 
beings, we must so believe. One of his central arguments for this claim 
runs somewhat as follows. We cannot escape the force of the moral 
‘ought’. But that there are things we ought to do, things we are sub- 
ject to praise for doing and blame for not doing, presupposes that 
we perform those actions /reely. Moreover, it makes no sense to be 
committed, as we are, to the project of morality unless the manifest 
injustices of this life are, in the total picture of existence, erased. And 
so we are committed to the idea both of another life and of a just and 
all-powerful judge. God, immortality and freedom are thus the essen- 
tial ‘postulates of practical reason’.’ 


While impressed by his general strategy, none of Kant’s successors 
among the so-called German Idealists found his defence of freedom 
strong enough. Even if freedom really is something we are rationally 
committed to believing in, still, on Kant’s view, it amounts to some- 
thing less than knowledge. Johann Gottlob Fichte (1762-1814) 
thought of himself as not so much criticising as completing Kant’s 


7 A different line of argument connects morality to rationality via the notion of impar- 
tiality. Morality, Kant suggests, the ‘categorical imperative’ on which it is founded, 
is just impartiality, and failures of impartiality are failures of rationality. In this case, 
belief in God, freedom and immortality appears not so much as a requirement of 
reason as an answer to the question ‘Why be rational?’. 

A rational commitment that is less than knowledge might seem a strange bird. But 
consider the belief that one’s spouse is faithful. In many cases it may certainly be less 
than knowledge — it may even be false — yet it is surely a presupposition of the rational 
conduct of traditional married life. 
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philosophy. He focused on what Kant calls the ‘transcendental unity 
of apperception’, the ‘I think’ which must accompany all my con- 
scious states to make them into a unified, single consciousness. For 
Kant, the T in question is merely the product of a structural unity 
of consciousness (as a football team is a single team on account of 
the structural relations between the players), but Fichte argued that 
it followed from Kant’s idealistic metaphysics that there must be a 
substantial, ‘absolute I behind this structural ‘I’, a self which ‘posits’ 
itself and all the contents of its consciousness as an act of pure ‘spon- 
taneity’, that is, of freedom. And this absolute I is all that, in the realm 
of the ‘thing in itself’, exists. Whereas Kant had postulated both an 
(unknowable) ‘self in itself and an ‘object in itself’, for Fichte there is 
only the former. Fichte’s fundamental modification of Kant consists, 
therefore, in the abolition of the ‘thing in itself’. 

In the ‘battle’ between freedom and necessity, Fichte’s metaphys- 
ics awards absolute victory to freedom. Since in (real) reality noth- 
ing exists outside the absolute I, there exists nothing that can restrict 
its freedom. Although Schelling was initially attracted to Fichtean 
metaphysics, he was persuaded to abandon it, probably by Friedrich 
Hölderlin. In a letter to Hegel, the common friend of their youth, 
Holderlin points out that since Fichte’s 


absolute I ... contains all reality ... it is everything, and outside of it there 
is nothing; there is therefore no object for this absolute I, for otherwise the 
whole of reality would not be in it; but a consciousness without an object is 
unthinkable.9 


It is not entirely clear what Holderlin has in mind in saying that an 
‘object’-less consciousness is impossible, but probably what he has in 
mind is the phenomenon of resistance. The difference between imag- 
ination or fantasy, on the one hand, and perception, on the other, is 
that while there are no antecedent constraints on the contents of fan- 
tasy there are on the contents of perception. If I am to be perceiving 
something rather than imagining it, then it is not, or not completely, 
up to me what the contents of my consciousness are. If I am perceiv- 
ing a bowl of oranges, then that I see something orange is some- 
thing forced upon me, not something I choose. Holderlin’s German 


9 Bowie (1993), p. 26. 
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for ‘object’, Gegenstand — literally that which ‘stands’ (stand) against 
(gegen) us — makes it likely that this is his meaning. So the point seems 
to be that since consciousness does encounter resistance, something 
external to and independent of it must exist. Fichte’s extreme form 
of idealism thus collapses in the face of the difference between imag- 
ination and perception. 

The alternative to Fichte in Schelling’s youth was Spinoza (163 2- 
77), who was enjoying a revival of interest — and scandal — in the final 
twenty years of the eighteenth century. Spinoza held that there was 
only one genuine entity, an entity which could be described as either 
‘God’ or ‘nature’. He further held that everything that happened 
within it was absolutely determined. To many, Spinoza seemed to give 
carte blanche to modern science’s claim to be the correct and com- 
plete account of reality. And, as Kant had feared that this would give 
rise to ‘atheism’, ‘fatalism’ and moral decay, so the influential figure 
F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819) coined the term ‘nihilism’ to sum up what 
he took to be the implications of Spinoza’s ‘pantheism’.*° The youth- 
ful Schelling shared these fears and so agreed with Kant and Fichte 
that the defence of freedom was the central need in the spiritual life 
of modernity. Unfortunately, however, neither Kant nor Fichte had, 
he believed, successfully carried out that defence. 


PHILOSOPHY ALONE CANNOT ESTABLISH THE REALITY OF 
FREEDOM 


That neither Kant nor Fichte completed the defence of freedom does 
not mean that philosophy as such cannot do so. But, in fact, Schelling 
holds this more sweeping position. At the beginning of his “Tenth 
Letter’ he writes that ‘even after [freedom] has vanished from the 
light of reason, this possibility must be preserved for art — for the high- 
est in art’."’ In his System of Transcendental Idealism he elaborates this 
point, writing that art is 


the only true and eternal organ and document of philosophy, which always 
and in continually new forms sets forth what philosophy cannot repre- 
sent outwardly.... For this ... reason art occupies the highest place for the 


10 See ibid., p. 17. 
11 Schmidt (2001), p. 86. 
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philosopher, since it opens up to him the holy of holies, so to speak, where in 
primal union as in a single flame, there burns what is sundered in nature and 
history [namely, freedom and necessity].'* 


This elevation of art over philosophy (claims [B] and [C] in the sec- 
ond paragraph of this chapter) is the characteristic, almost defining, 
gesture of romanticism and is, as Dennis Schmidt points out,'? a pre- 
cise turning of the tables on Plato’s exclusion of art from the realm 
of knowledge. 

Why does Schelling believe that philosophy is in principle inca- 
pable of establishing the reality of freedom? For, I think, basically 
Kant’s reasons: we cannot step outside the forms and categories of 
our minds, which means that we are never in a position to verify that 
reality is (or is not) as it appears to us. Schelling puts the point in an 
interestingly different way. In place of Kant’s ‘thing in itself’ he speaks 
of ‘the Absolute’ — das Unbedingt. The usual meaning of Unbedingt is 
‘unconditioned’, but since Ding is the word for ‘thing’, Schelling is 
able to put the point in terms of a pun: whereas to know the reality of 
freedom, philosophy would have to have access to the ‘un-thinged’, all 
we (reason and philosophy) actually have access to, all we can grasp in 
discursive thought and language, is the ‘thinged’.'4 


WHY ART? 


If philosophy must fail to establish the reality of freedom, why should 
we suppose that art can do any better? Why, abandoning philosophy, 
should it be art in particular that we turn to? I think Schelling would 
respond by saying that art is, in fact, the only alternative, that the 
categories of science (in the broad German sense of the term that 
covers every rationally disciplined enquiry) and art cover the entire 
range of human cognition. But this merely suggests that art might 
be able to succeed where philosophy fails, not that it does succeed. 


12 This translation is taken from Megill (1985), p. 16. 

13 Schmidt (2001), p. 81. 

14 See Bowie (1993), p. 25. Of course, if we cannot know the Absolute we cannot know, 
in particular, that it is ‘un-thinged’. We cannot, that is, rule out the possibility of a 
more or less exact match between the structure reality has ‘in itself’ and the structure 
we represent it as having. Failure to notice this is an error that runs through a great 
deal of German Idealism. 
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Schelling makes the claim that ‘aesthetic intuition is intellectual 
intuition’,'5 ‘intellectual intuition’ being Kant’s term for access to 
reality that is unmediated by any mental structures.'° As unmedi- 
ated, such intuition would give its subject direct and indubitable 
knowledge of reality as it is in itself — an access Kant thinks that only 
God has (assuming that he exists). The idea that we ever have such 
access is surely no more than wishful thinking rightly made fun of 
by Schopenhauer: compared with the intellectual majesty of Kant’s 
argument that all human cognition is conditioned, that it is ‘veiled’ 
by the structures of the human mind, the arbitrary introduction of art 
as an ad hoc rent in the veil, ‘so to speak, a little window that admits 
us to the superlunal and even supernatural world’,’” is intellectual 
rubbish. I do not believe, however, that Schelling wants to take the 
notion of art as a special faculty of intellectual intuition in either a 
literal or metaphysical sense. I think his real argument that art can 
succeed in establishing the reality of freedom is just that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. If we turn to art, and in particular 
to Greek tragedy, we will see that, properly understood, freedom can 
survive the very worst that necessity, causal determinism, can throw 
at it. As Andrew Bowie puts the claim (borrowing Wittgenstein’s dis- 
tinction), art will show what philosophy cannot say.'® 


WHY TRAGEDY IN PARTICULAR? 


Why is tragedy the ‘highest’ form of art, art in its ‘highest potency’ 
(claim [D] in the opening paragraph of this chapter)? Supposing that 
Schelling is right that the task for art (for art, at least, that engages with 
the central intellectual-spiritual problem of post-Newtonian human- 
ity) is to look into the heart of necessity and yet discover human 
freedom still to be alive and well, why is it tragedy alone that has the 
possibility of fulfilling the task? Schelling’s strategy for arriving at this 
conclusion consists in ruling out all the other possible contenders, all 
the contenders, at least, within the genre of literary art, the genre of, 
as he calls it, ‘poetry’. Though his failure to treat the non-literary arts, 


15 Bowie (1993), p. 53- 

16 CPR B71, cf. B138. 

17 Schopenhauer (1974a), p. 180-1. 

18 See Bowie’s article on Schelling in the online Stanford Encyclopaedia of Philosophy. 
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music and the visual arts in particular, as possible contenders might 
look like a serious oversight it will become clear, I think, that by impli- 
cation his argument deals with these art forms as well. 

Schematically represented, Schelling’s argument (PA, pp. 247-51) 
runs approximately as follows: 


(1) Epic poetry is ‘objective’ and can only represent necessity. 
(2) Lyric poetry is ‘subjective’ and can only represent freedom. 


Therefore 


(3) Only an art form that ‘synthesises’ the epic and lyric can repre- 
sent both freedom and necessity (PA, pp. 248, 261). 

(4) The only form of poetry that does this is drama. 

(5) If the drama is a comedy, there is no collision between free- 
dom and necessity and so the tension is not represented (not 
‘thematised’). 


Therefore 


(6) Only a drama of misfortune — a tragedy — can represent, and 
hence show the co-existence, of freedom and necessity. 


The distinction here between the epic and lyric is a distinction between 
the third- and first-person point of view. While the epic narrates from 
an external, ‘objective’ point of view, the lyric poet expresses his own 
(or his adopted) inner feelings, his ‘subjectivity’. It follows, Schelling 
believes, that while the epic leaves the soul ‘calm’, the lyric has the 
capacity to ‘move’ us (PA, p. 250). 

Schelling offers, in effect, two reasons epic poetry — he has Homer 
principally in mind —- cannot represent freedom. The first consists in 
its objective nature. Since freedom can become a topic only through 
conflict between inner desire and outer circumstances, freedom can 
be represented only in a poetic form that expresses subjectivity. Of 
course, we know that Hector did not want to be defeated by Achilles, 
but without subjectivity his inner will does not ‘appear as such’. The 
second reason is that the epic hero (like the hero of that modern epic, 
the Western) is, by definition, a ‘winner’. Hector cannot be the hero 
of the Iliad, because he is defeated. Achilles cannot end up unhappy 
without ‘suspending the very nature of the genre’. From this it fol- 
lows once again that freedom cannot appear, since there is no conflict 
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between it and necessity. Something else follows, too. Since necessity 
appears ‘as identity’ — identity between Achilles’ will and the causally 
determined sequence of events in the world — it follows that necessity 
itself does not really appear either. It does not ‘appear as such’, does 
not appear as ‘fate’ (PA, pp. 248, 250). 

Schelling allows that conflict can occur within the lyric poem. But 
such conflict is ‘merely subjective.... There is never any real conflict 
with necessity’ (PA, p. 248). Lyric conflict (Hamlet’s desire for the 
‘sleep’ of death but fear of ‘what dreams may come’, for example) 
is a conflict within a divided will and thus cannot appear as a con- 
flict between the hero’s will and the way of the world, external neces- 
sity. One might object that, as Kierkegaard points out (pp. 142-3 
below), inner states can be the products of necessity too. Othello did 
not choose to be a victim of pathological jealousy; it was ‘fated’ to 
him. I think that Schelling would accept this point, since later on he 
acknowledges that certain kinds of ‘motivation’ can be a ‘necessitating 
element’ (PA, p. 256). So the point must be once again that necessity 
does not ‘appear as such’. Only when we have a clear conflict between 
the inner and the outer, between the undivided will of the hero and 
the course of events in the external world, can we have a vivid presen- 
tation of both fate and freedom (PA, p. 261). 

From this it follows that fate and freedom can co-appear only in 
a poetic work that combines the epic and the lyric forms — (3) in 
the above representation of Schelling’s argument. But why (4)? Why 
should drama be the form that provides the required ‘synthesis’? 
Schelling writes that in order to produce the synthesis, not only must 
a poetic form present a narrative of events, but “participation in the 
characters must be added to the events themselves’. Only thus do 
‘events’ become ‘deeds and actions’, and deeds, if they are to ‘move 
the soul’, must be seen. But since deeds by definition emerge from 
‘internal conditions of reflection and passion’, they are ‘essentially 
subjective’ and so ‘cannot be portrayed objectively ... except that 
the subject is actually placed before our eyes’ (PA, p. 251). The cru- 
cial distinction here is between ‘event’ and ‘action’. We do not know 
whether a killing is murder or manslaughter until we know the inten- 
tion from which it arose. As the law has it, for there to be a murder 
there must be a mens rea, a criminal intention. One might object that 
the epic form does not leave us in doubt as to what actions events 
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amount to: that the Ziad tells us, for instance, about Achilles’ rage 
and desire for revenge on Agamemnon. Schelling’s point, however, 
must be that we do not grasp the epic hero’s motivation emotionally, 
do not ‘participate in’, empathise with, that motivation unless the 
hero tells us in an emotionally powerful - ‘lyric’ — manner about the 
inner subjectivity that moves him to action (or, in the case of Hamlet, 
inaction). The inner motivation must be ‘place[d] before our very 
eyes’ (PA, p. 161). 

One of the interesting things about this argument is that some- 
thing very like it appears in Richard Wagner’s theoretical writings 
of the mid-nineteenth century’? — Wagner read, or at least tried to 
read, Schelling. The ‘great’ work of art, Wagner argues, must be about 
urgent and ethically important issues in the world. And so it must 
be a linguistic work. But to have a real effect on life and society, it 
must move, powerfully move, its audience, something that only music 
can do. And so the great work of art must be a Gesamtkunstwerk, a 
‘total’ or ‘collective’ artwork, a work that ‘collects’, in particular, both 
words and music. Great artwork must be, in other words, opera, or as 
Wagner usually prefers to put it, ‘music-drama’. 

I suggested earlier that in confining his discussion to the various 
genres of literary art Schelling might appear to ignore both the visual 
arts and music as candidate art forms for the representation of the 
tension between freedom and necessity. Given Wagner’s development 
of his position, one can see how he could respond to that criticism. 
Music, he could say, corresponds to and intensifies the lyrical element 
in drama — ‘lyric’, of course, comes from the ‘lyre’ with which the 
Greek lyric poets accompanied the singing of their verses — while the 
visual arts correspond to the epic element. Hence neither purely musi- 
cal nor purely visual arts can perform the required task; they must be 
combined into a Gesamtkunstwerk. This, in fact, is almost exactly what 
Schelling does say. The epic, he writes, ‘restricts the spectator ... to 
a certain perspective, as does painting’. But so does the lyric. And so 
only the drama ‘shows us the object from all sides’. In the ‘final total- 
ity (letzter Totalitat)’ both the lyric and epic (both the musical and the 
linguistic) must be combined (PA, p. 161). The great artwork must be 
a ‘total work of art’. 


19 See Wagner (1898a), especially pp. 224-36. 
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Only dramatic art, then, can present the conflict between freedom 
and necessity in the required manner, and drama divides into two 
genres, comedy and tragedy. Having ruled out comedy as quite evi- 
dently failing to show the conflict ([5] in the above representation of 
his argument), Schelling reaches his conclusion that tragedy alone can 
perform the required task. One might be inclined to object that the 
comedy — Charlie Chaplin’s futile attempt to preserve his dignity as yet 
another building collapses on his head —is precisely adapted to showing 
the conflict between the human will and a cruel world. But Schelling is, 
of course, using ‘comedy’ in the Shakespearian sense, in which it refers 
not necessarily to the funny or farcical but to the lighthearted, to a play 
with a happy ending, a play which is ‘As You Like It’ because ‘All’s Well 
That Ends Well’. Whereas tragedy essentially involves ‘misfortune’, 
comedy, he says, is ‘a mere reversal of tragedy’ (PA, p. 251). 


THE INFERIORITY OF MODERN TRAGEDY 


To say that only tragic drama can show us the co-existence of free- 
dom and necessity is not to say that any actual tragedy does so. Two 
genres of tragedy present themselves as candidates, the modern and 
the Greek. 

With Oedipus as his paradigm, Schelling claims that the hero of 
the finest Greek tragedies is always a noble character. Though there 
is ‘transgression’, it is always, he claims, ‘imposed by fate’. Modernity, 
however, ‘lacks fate or at least ... cannot set fate in motion in the 
same fashion as antiquity’. This is why modern tragedy ‘presents great 
transgressions without suspending the noble element of the morality 
involved, and for that reason placing the necessity of the transgression 
into the power of an indomitable character, as Shakespeare has done 
so often’ (PA, p. 257). 

Why does modernity ‘lack fate’, indeed lack belief in the very con- 
cept of fate? Schelling has in mind, I suggest, the very rise of science 
and its offspring, technology, which makes freedom the pressing issue 
for modern philosophy and art. Whereas the ancients felt themselves 
powerless in the face of the titanic forces of nature, we believe that 
human ingenuity can, at least in principle, control them. That, at least, 
is true of external nature. When it comes, however, to internal nature, 
to nature in ourselves, science is powerless. In the face of the titanic 
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in ourselves, we are as helpless as the ancients. And so the only plau- 
sible seat of fate for the modern playwright is the inner world of the 
soul. Fate is transferred from the objective to the subjective domain. 
As we shall see, for Hegel the ‘subjectivity’ of modern tragedy renders 
it vastly inferior to Greek tragedy. Schelling is not as damning as this — 
the elements of genuine tragedy are present in Shakespeare; it is just 
that, as already noted (p. 77), since ‘fate’ is internalised, it does not 
properly ‘appear as such’. And so it is to Greek tragedy we must turn 
to find the proper confrontation between fate and freedom. 


THE FORM OF GREEK TRAGEDY 


The Lectures on the Philosophy of Art divides its account of Greek trag- 
edy into a discussion of its ‘external’ and ‘internal’ features, in other 
words, its form and content. Although the central matter of the ten- 
sion between freedom and necessity pertains to the question of con- 
tent, Schelling’s remarks pertaining to form are not without interest. 

Criticising the inflexible emphasis by seventeenth-century French 
theorists on Aristotle’s supposed demand that good tragedy should 
observe the ‘unities’ of action, time and place (pp. 44-7 above), 
Schelling wisely observes that the only unity that is really important is 
that of action, Aristotle’s requirement that the plot of a tragedy be an 
organic unity with a beginning, middle and end (p. 44 above). Unity 
of time, he suggests, is important only to the extent that it is needed 
for unity of action, and, as for unity of place, that is important only to 
the extent that it is required by unity of time, which it may be not at 
all. Schelling mentions Sophocles’ Ajax as involving changes of place 
(PA, pp. 258-9). As noted, he could also have mentioned Aeschylus’s 
Eumenides. 

Schelling makes equally interesting observations about the Greek 
chorus. This ‘most splendid of inventions’ (PA, p. 259) has, he 
observes, not one but rather a multiplicity of functions. First, the main 
action of the drama naturally requires that there be ‘co-participants’ 
together with their ‘secondary gestures’, their reactions to the main 
action. One cannot have Creon’s condemning Antigone to be buried 
alive occurring in a vacuum: there must be at least some depiction 
of shock and horror. The chorus takes over this function, thus avoid- 
ing ‘depletion’ of the main action through transference of dramatic 
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focus onto a secondary character (PA, p. 259). Second, the chorus 
‘acquired the function of anticipating what went on in the spectator, 
the emotional movement, the participation and reflection, and thus 
in this respect, too, did not allow the spectator to be free, but rather 
arrested him entirely through art’ (ibid.). (This surely correct obser- 
vation ought to give pause to those who, like Theodor Adorno, con- 
demn Richard Wagner as a ‘demagogue of the feelings’, as someone 
whose works have a ‘terrorist emphasis’ since he uses the resources 
of his huge orchestra to ‘silence’ ‘anyone whose feelings accord with 
any yardstick other than the beat of the music’.*° If Schelling is right 
about the Greek chorus — Wagner specifically thought of his orchestra 
as the ‘rebirth’ of the Greek chorus — then one can reply to Adorno’s 
critique in Mozart’s words: Cosi fan Tutte: “They all do it’.) Third, the 
chorus provides ‘objectivised reflection’ on the action of the play, 
guiding the audience towards ‘serene reflection’ on the lessons to 
be derived from it. It thereby makes ‘even the reflection it awakens 
[a part of] ... its own constitution’. Unlike Hamlet, about whose mean- 
ing we can argue forever, Schelling’s point is that the Greek dramatist 
must have had little fear of seeming too preachy, since the drama uses 
the chorus to tell us what its ‘meaning’ is, to become self-interpreting. 
Fourth, the chorus is the ‘audience objectivised’, with the result that 
we are intensely engaged in the proceedings onstage. As Nietzsche 
points out, Greek tragedy grew out of the Dionysian festivals in which 
everyone was part of one great congregation. This origin, he suggests, 
the Greeks never forgot, so that they experienced themselves and the 
chorus as an indistinguishable unity (see p. 81 below). The chorus 
is, as it were, ‘we the people’, so that the audience, rather than being 
composed of mere spectators, finds itself on the stage. Finally, ‘the 
enormous burden on the contemporary poet never to leave an empty 
theatre’ is eliminated by the chorus. This appears to be that rather 
rare occurrence in German philosophy, a joke (PA, pp. 259-60). 


THE CONTENT OF GREEK TRAGEDY 


A tragic hero must suffer great misfortune. This means that at the 
beginning of the drama he must enjoy ‘high esteem’, making it quite 


2° Adorno (1981), pp. 120, 31. 
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reasonable of Aristotle to observe that the best tragedies draw their 
heroes from a few noble families. At least it was reasonable ‘during 
his lifetime’ (PA, p. 252; emphasis added). That Schelling makes the 
requirement that tragedy be about kings and queens relative to the 
social conditions of fourth-century Greece makes clear that he does 
not regard the requirement a requirement of tragedy as such. This 
is a position that, in Chapter 14, we shall see Arthur Miller defend- 
ing and is, surely, a wise move. Since tragedy requires the Aristotelian 
‘reversal’, the hero must initially enjoy great good fortune. But there 
are ways of enjoying good fortune other than being born into the 
aristocracy. 

Tragic misfortune, Schelling continues, must not be something 
that can be overcome by strength or cunning, for if it could be then 
‘fate’ would not be involved. The adversity the hero confronts must be 
insuperable. But it cannot be, for example, an incurable illness, since 
disease is ‘merely physical’ and ‘the patient bearing of misfortune is 
merely a subordinate effect of freedom, one that does not of itself 
transcend the limits of necessity’ (PA, p. 252). This is not entirely per- 
spicuous. It seems that a distinction is being drawn between freedom 
as transcending the physical and the merely natural endowment of 
having a patient disposition. Mere stoicism does not display the ‘tran- 
scendent’ nature of freedom — whatever that might turn out to consist 
in. This point should become clearer when we have actually come to 
understand in what ‘freedom’ consists. 

Schelling claims that Aristotle infers from his ‘moral intermedi- 
acy’ requirement, the requirement that the tragic hero be neither 
completely virtuous nor completely wicked (p. 34 above), that the hero 
must bring misfortune upon himself as a result not of ‘wickedness or 
crime’ but of ‘error’.*' For Schelling, however, even ‘error (Jrrium)’ is 
too strong a word. The highest form of tragic misfortune is to become 
‘guilty’ solely on account of fate and hence ‘to become guilty without 


21 This, fairly clearly, is a highly dubious inference. While one ‘crime’ may make a crim- 
inal, one ‘wicked’ action does not make a (completely) wicked person. Far from 
excluding the capacity for wickedness, the moral intermediacy requirement actually 
demands it. And if the discussion in Chapter 2 is sound, the inference is one Aristotle 
does not make (see pp. 35-8 above). As we are about to see, Schelling views the tragic 
hero as a moral innocent. His misguided attempt here, I think, is to minimise his 
disagreement with Aristotle, to represent the latter as moving in the direction of moral 
innocence. 
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genuine guilt’. It follows, he claims, that, as in the case of Oedipus, 
‘the guilt is necessary and ... contracted not through error, as Aristotle 
holds, but through the will of destiny and unavoidable fate, or by ven- 
geance of the gods’ (PA, p. 252).°* Oedipus obviously does commit 
an ‘error’ in one sense — an epistemic error concerning the identity 
of his real father and mother. So in denying that any kind of ‘error’ is 
involved, Schelling’s claim must be that the error Oedipus commits is 
one to which no moral blame is attached. He is rejecting, in other words, 
the view that the tragic hero must be the bearer of a ‘tragic flaw’. From 
his point of view, it would seem, so far at least as the action of the drama 
is concerned, the hero must be morally flawless. Schelling belongs 
in the camp of those who believe that tragedy is about, as the title of 
Martha Nussbaum’s book puts it, ‘the fragility of goodness’.*3 


THE TRAGIC EFFECT 


‘People have asked’, Schelling observes, ‘how the Greeks were able 
to endure the terrible contradictions revealed in their tragedies’ (PA, 
p. 253). Seventy years later, as we shall see in Chapter 10, a similar 
question motivates The Birth of Tragedy. Given the knowledge of the 
‘terrors and horrors of life’ revealed in their tragedies, Nietzsche asks, 
why did the Greeks not succumb to Hamlet’s ‘nausea’, his resignation 
from life? Schelling’s answer to his question is that far from leaving us 
‘devastated’, Greek tragedy ‘leaves us feeling healed and, as Aristotle 
says, cleansed’. Here we come to the heart of Schelling’s account of 
tragedy, his account of the ‘tragic effect’ (PA, p. 254) — this, I think, is 
the first appearance of the term that will be used by many subsequent 
writers. The allusion to Aristotle makes it clear that what Schelling 
is offering is yet another account of ‘catharsis’ — although more, 


22? Since tragedy is about fate, Shelling holds, the gods, if they appear, must do so only 
as a special case of fate. In the epic, in Homer, they share an undivided world with 
human beings, a world in which they can either frustrate or promote human wills. 
But in tragedy they can appear in their godly capacity only as metaphors for fate. 
There must be no miraculous intervention in human affairs, no deus ex machina, for 
if that is allowed to be even a possibility, there is no fate. If the gods do appear as 
characters, as in Athena’s appearance in the Eumenides, they can do so only on the 
same terms as mortals (PA, p. 257). Interestingly, the same is true of the angels in 
Wim Wenders’s masterpiece, Far Away So Close (1993). 

23 Nussbaum (1986). 
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perhaps, the catharsis of Nietzsche’s ‘nausea’ than of Aristotle’s ‘fear 
and pity’. 

According to Schelling’s account, we — that is to say, both the 
Greeks and ourselves — are not devastated by great tragedy because it 
does not just reveal the central contradiction within human life but 
also resolves it. The ‘essence’ of tragedy is 


an actual and objective conflict between freedom in the subject on the one 
hand and necessity on the other, a conflict that does not end such that one or 
the other succumbs, but rather such that both are manifested in perfect indif- 
ference as simultaneously victorious and vanquished. (PA, p. 251) 


The idea that tragedy, Oedipus in particular, portrays the victory of 
fate is the easy part of this claim: Oedipus performs his catastrophic 
acts not because of but in spite of his ‘freedom’, his will. He does 
everything in his power to avoid fulfilling the dire prophecy. He is 
‘guilty without genuine guilt’ because the actions are not the prod- 
uct of his will — there is no mens rea— but represent, on the contrary, 
the defeat of his will. The same is true of Phaedra (who appears in 
Euripides’ Hippolytus). As a result of Aphrodite’s hatred towards her 
family, Phaedra is inflamed with love for Hippolytus, although she 
is married to his father, Theseus (PA, p. 252). Sometimes, as we 
have noted, necessity can operate through inner motivation (PA, 
p: 256). 

The part of Schelling’s account of the tragic effect that is very 
hard to understand, however, is the claim that in the very moment 
of being crushed by fate the hero is simultaneously victorious over it. 
To Schelling, the ‘victory of freedom’ is, of course, the main point of 
tragedy, for, as we know, the main point is to find freedom still to exist 
even when necessity is at its most triumphant. How, then, is freedom 
victorious in the case of Oedipus or Phaedra? Schelling says that the 
heart of tragedy is the hero’s ‘voluntarily atoning for his guilt even 
though it is not genuine guilt’ (PA, p. 254). Oedipus puts out his eyes; 
Phaedra hangs herself. This evinces a ‘moral greatness of soul’ (PA, 
p. 257). The key question is: What is the nature of this greatness — 
what is it that makes voluntary self-punishment possible? 

Various remarks gesture towards Schelling’s difficult answer. The 
tragic hero, he says, ‘raises himself above’ both ‘necessity’ and ‘mis- 
fortune’. ‘The hero has cast aside both fortune and misfortune so 
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that neither really exist for him any more’ (PA, p. 254). And then he 


continues: 


At precisely the moment of greatest suffering he enters into the greatest lib- 
eration and greatest dispassion. From that moment on, the insurmountable 
power of fate, which earlier appeared in absolute dimensions, now appears 
merely relatively great, for it is overcome by the will and become the symbol of 
the absolutely great, namely, the attitude and disposition of sublimity. (Ibid.) 


As Schelling knows, his readers will recognise that the identification 
of ‘the sublime’ as the ‘absolutely great’ is a direct quotation from 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment (1790) (CJ 25).*4 To make further pro- 
gress in understanding ‘the victory of freedom’ we need, therefore, to 
return to Kant, but this time not to his ‘first’ but rather to his ‘third’ 
Critique. 


KANT ON THE SUBLIME 


‘The sublime’ was discovered — or at least rediscovered*> — by the 
English, the great tourists of the eighteenth century. In encountering 
for the first time wild and rugged nature, especially in the form of 
the Swiss Alps, and in reading travellers’ reports of these encounters, 
the English discovered that the category of ‘the beautiful’, which was 
all that was needed to describe England’s green and pleasant land, 
was inadequate to express the aesthetic pleasure they derived from 
grey or white and obscurely disturbing objects such as the Alps. And 
so they introduced the term ‘sublime’. What seemed to distinguish 
the sublime from the beautiful was the object’s ‘formlessness’, its lack 
of harmony and proportion. And what seemed to distinguish the 
‘feeling of the sublime’ from the experience of beauty was that mixed 
in with the pleasure of the experience was a kind of pain. Thus Joseph 
Addison described the experience as a ‘pleasing kind of horror’,?° 


24 I have sometimes adjusted the translation in Kant (1968). 

25 The first known theoretical study of the sublime, Peri Hupsous (On the sublime), 
was written in Greek sometime during the first three centuries CE. In it, its author, 
sometimes identified as ‘Longinus’, notes the capacity of certain works of art to gen- 
erate ekstasis, to ‘transport [their audience] ... out of themselves’ (Longinus [1939], 
p. 125). The appearance in 1674 of a French translation helped stimulate the eigh- 
teenth century’s interest in the topic. 

26 Addison (1712). 
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and Edmund Burke as a ‘delightful horror, a sort of tranquillity tinged 
with terror’.*7 

Kant was familiar with the English discussion. Many of his examples 
of the sublime are taken from that discussion and at one point (CJ 29) 
he actually refers to Burke. Like the English, Kant sees the need for 
the introduction of a new aesthetic category and like them he sees the 
sublime as producing a mixed form of delight, a ‘negative pleasure’ 
(CJ 23). Unlike the beautiful, which, he says, produces a feeling of 
the ‘furtherance of life’, the sublime produces ‘a momentary check- 
ing of the vital powers and a consequent stronger outflow of them’ 
(ibid.) - a momentary catching of the breath followed by a feeling 
of release and relief that seems to have some kind of ‘earnest’ (ibid.) 
import. (Note, here, the echoes of catharsis, echoes that begin to sug- 
gest why theorists might have been interested in turning to the sub- 
lime in order to explain the tragic effect.) 

Kant notes that while the beautiful exhibits nature as ‘purposive’ — 
well adapted to the powers of human understanding and the needs 
of human life — the sublime, in its formlessness, appears essentially 
hostile to the human mind — in, at least, its scientific and technolog- 
ical aspect. This leads to Kant’s first major innovation in the analysis 
of the sublime: since ‘sublime’ is clearly a judgment of approval and 
since it is inconceivable that we should approve an object that is ‘chaos, 
irregular and disordered’ and so hostile to our existence, it follows 
that the true bearer of sublimity cannot be the apparent object of the 
judgment but must be, rather, the subject — some aspect of the human 
mind (CJ 23). Though we commonly speak of the object as sublime, 
we need to understand that this comes about through a process of 
‘subremption’ (CJ 27). Attributions of sublimity to the object repre- 
sent a kind of transference, as when we call food ‘healthy’ because it 
causes health in the body, which, strictly speaking, is the only thing 
that can be healthy. 

As already noted, Kant defines the sublime in general as that which 
is ‘absolutely great’, great, that is, ‘beyond all standard of comparison’ 
(CJ 25). The Eiger is great by most standards but smallish in compar- 
ison with the Jungfrau. What makes the sublime ‘absolutely’ great is 
that, unlike the Eiger, there is nothing in comparison with which it 


27 Burke (1958), p. 136. 
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can appear small. The absolute greatness in question — this is Kant’s 
second major innovation — can come in two, non-exclusive forms: the 
‘mathematical’ and the ‘dynamical’, the second being more impor- 
tant to theorists of tragedy. 

The mathematically sublime — the pyramids or the dome of St. 
Peter’s when viewed from an appropriate distance or the calm ocean 
(this last is Schiller’s example) *° — are objects which, through their 
vastness, are disposed to evoke the idea of infinity. On the one hand, 
they cause an unpleasant ‘bafflement’ because we cannot grasp them 
as perceptual wholes, cannot grasp them with the ‘sensory’ part of the 
mind. But, on the other hand, the encounter is a pleasant one since, 
in conjuring up the idea of infinity, we see that in a sense we can, 
through ‘ideas of reason’, grasp infinite totalities. (We cannot count 
all the natural numbers, yet simply in speaking of ‘the series of natu- 
ral numbers’ we form a concept which, as Kant puts it, ‘contains the 
idea of infinity under itself as a unity’ [CJ 28]. Georg Cantor’s 1891 
‘diagonal’ proof that there are infinite sets of numbers which are big- 
ger than the set of all natural numbers is a striking demonstration of 
Kant’s point.) Hence balancing and in fact outweighing the ‘negative’ 
feeling of bewilderment, the ‘humiliation’ of our sensory selves, is a 
feeling of ‘respect (Achtung)’ for our rational nature, the ‘supersensi- 
ble side of our being (Bestimmung)’ (CJ 26-8). We feel respect for the 
rational side of our being because this is what makes us unique, raises 
us above the rest of nature (CJ 29). This means that what the judging 
subject reverences is nothing idiosyncratic to himself but rather ‘the 
idea of humanity in our own self’ (CJ 27). It is the uniqueness, in its 
rationality, of humanity as such that is the object of reverence. 

Examples of the dynamically sublime are ‘bold, overhanging, and 
as it were threatening rocks; clouds piled up in the sky, moving with 
lightning flashes and thunder peals; volcanoes in all their violence 
of destruction; hurricanes with their track of devastation; the bound- 
less ocean in a state of tumult; the lofty waterfall of a mighty river’ 
(CJ 28). Like the mathematically sublime, the dynamically sublime is 
‘absolutely great’, but this time the greatness involved is a matter of 
power rather than extension. We realise that such objects have a might 
which, if we were in the wrong place at the wrong time, would destroy 


28 Schiller (1793). 
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us. Yet in the experience of the sublime, the objects ‘have no dominion 
over us’, since they ‘raise the energies of the soul above their custom- 
ary height’. (The height metaphor is built into the German word for 
‘sublime’, erhaben, an adjective derived from the verb erheben, ‘to raise 
up’.) Although the objects in question are ‘fearful’, we are not afraid 
of them because we discover in ourselves ‘a kind of self-preservation 
(Selbsterhaltung) of an entirely different kind to that which can be 
brought into danger by external nature’. The mind experiences ‘the 
sublimity of the sphere of its own being’, experiences, once again, the 
‘supersensible ... side of its being’ (CJ 28). 

Kant is, I think, confused about the sense in which the dynamically 
sublime object is ‘fearful’. On the one hand, he claims that the object 
cannot cause actual fear, since then we would break off contempla- 
tion in the interest of selfpreservation and would not seek to repeat 
the experience. The way in which the object is fearful must be like the 
virtuous man’s knowledge of the fearfulness of God’s wrath. He knows 
that were he a sinner the effect of God’s wrath would be terrible but, 
secure in his virtue, he feels in fact quite safe (CJ 28). His fear, as one 
might put Kant’s claim, is counterfactual rather than actual fear. On 
the other hand, Kant says that we have a natural reverence for war and 
the warrior (provided he is not a barbarian but rather one who is also 
gentle and compassionate), since what accounts for his willingness to 
put his life at risk is the sublimity of his disposition. Yet, as Kant rec- 
ognises, the danger that threatens the soldier is ‘unsubdued’, is, that 
is, actual, not counterfactual, danger (ibid.). The just man’s ‘fear’ of 
God is, therefore, I think, a red herring. The fear that belongs to the 
experience of the sublime is actual, not counterfactual.°9 

Common to the experience of both the mathematical and dynam- 
ical is our becoming aware of the ‘supersensible side of our being’. 
What the discussion of the dynamical crucially adds is that in this 
awareness we also become aware of a ‘self-preservation’ that makes us 
immune to the threats posed by the forces of nature, however pow- 
erful. The crucial question that arises at this point is: Exactly what 
does Kant mean by ‘self-preservation’? Is he speaking ontologically, in 


29 It seems to me that, contra Kant, if I look over the edge of a precipice from a position 
behind secure railings, what I feel is the thrill of actual fear. Of course, the fear I have 
is not rational fear. This seems to be Kant’s mistake: the assumption that, to be actual, 
fear must be rational. If he were right there would be no need for psychotherapists. 
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which case, for example, the soldier’s experience of the sublime is an 
intimation of some kind of a self that survives the death of the body; or 
is the reference to the ‘self’ to be taken metaphorically, so that what 
is preserved is really only one’s moral dignity? Is the experience, in 
other words, an experience of my indestructibility, or is it merely one 
of the indestructibility of the ‘humanity in one’s self’? In short, is the 
intimation the intimation of a uniquely human capacity or of the inde- 
structibility of an entity? 

What makes the first option a serious possibility is Kant’s general 
metaphysics, the metaphysics of transcendental idealism; for accord- 
ing to this, as we saw, the realm of the ‘in itself’ that underlies the 
world of ‘appearance’ is a realm not only of the object in itself but also 
of the subject in itself. Kant’s metaphysics postulates, therefore, a self 
‘in itself which, being outside time as well as space, is immune to the 
mortality of the ‘apparent’ self. Moreover, since the Critique of Pure 
Reason identifies ‘the thing in itself ... the real per se’ with the ‘super- 
sensible’ (B xx-B xxi), this self in itself is a ‘supersensible’ self. The 
possibility arises, therefore, that when Kant speaks of our encounter- 
ing the ‘supersensible side of our being’ in the sublime experience, 
what he means is that, in the experience, we become alive to the self 
that is ‘real per se’, the self which, as standing outside time, stands 
also outside mortality. The possibility arises, in short, that the expe- 
rience of the dynamically sublime is, for Kant, an intimation of per- 
sonal immortality. 

What, however, makes this reading of ‘self-preservation’ deeply 
problematic is that, on it, it becomes unclear why the sublime dis- 
position is an object of ‘respect’ (p. 87 above) .3° Kant holds that the 
only thing intrinsically worthy of respect is the ‘moral law’. Persons 
are worthy of respect only to the extent that they act for the sake 
of the ‘law’, that is, out of duty rather than natural ‘inclination’.3" 
We revere the soldier, in Kant’s view, because he acts for the sake of 
duty even at the expense of the most fundamental of all our natural 
‘inclinations’, the drive to self-preservation. Were, however, the sol- 
dier’s putting his life at risk dependent on the knowledge that his 


3° Tam grateful to Herman van Erp for helping me to become clear on this difficult 
issue. 
3! Kant (1969), sec. 1 note. 
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real being was immune to death, were his actions conditional upon 
knowledge of immortality, he would no longer be acting exclusively 
for the sake of duty. And so, it seems, knowledge of immortality can- 
not enter into his motivation.°* The same must be true of ourselves: 
while the knowledge of our own immortality would certainly be a 
source of pleasure, of comfort and joy, in respecting the ‘supersen- 
sible’ side of our natures in the sublime experience, we are respect- 
ing our capacity to sacrifice even our most fundamental natural 
inclination for the sake of morality. In Schelling’s language, we are 
respecting our ‘freedom’ from determination by even the strongest 
of natural inclinations. 

It looks, therefore, as though Kant’s talk of ‘self-preservation’ 
is somewhat misleading. On his account, the sublime experience 
cannot be an intimation of immortality, merely of the capacity to 
‘preserve’ the unique ‘humanity in oneself’, the capacity to act for 
the sake of morality — that is, ‘reason’ — alone, even at the cost of 
one’s life. Thus Kant. What we need now to address is the question of 
whether Schelling simply appropriates Kant’s account of the sublime 
or whether he modifies it in significant ways. 


SCHELLING ON THE SUBLIME 


The answer, I think, is that although Schelling is clearly heavily influ- 
enced by Kant, his concept of freedom - of, that is, sublimity — is 
an evident modification rather than simple reproduction of Kant’s 
account. Here is the crucial passage: 


That the guiltless guilty person accepts punishment voluntarily — this is the 
sublimity of tragedy; thereby alone does freedom transfigure itself into the 
highest identity with necessity. (PA, p. 255) 


It is because of this mysterious ‘identity’ that the crushing of freedom 
by necessity — the defeat of Oedipus’s will by the causal sequence of 
events in the world — is simultaneously freedom’s victory. In Oedipus 
at Colonus, as Schelling reads this mysterious work, Oedipus ends 


3° Kant could allow that knowledge of immortality would make it easier for the sol- 
dier to act for the sake of duty. But he cannot make it a necessary condition of his 
doing so. 
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up with a ‘free acceptance’ (PA, p. 258) of his fate because he has 
‘transfigured’ himself into that fate. In what can this ‘transfiguration’ 
consist? 

The answer, it seems to me, can be discovered in Nietzsche, who 
entertains the same idea but expresses it with considerably greater 
clarity. The Nietzsche I have in mind is not the youthful author of the 
Birth of Tragedy (the topic of Chapter 10) but rather the Nietzsche of 
the later, ‘positivist’ period. The positivist Nietzsche is defined by a 
commitment to four fundamental principles.33 First, nothing exists 
but nature. There is no ‘thing in itself lurking’ ‘behind’ nature, the 
natural world is reality ‘in itself. Second, the one and only way of 
gaining knowledge of this world is through science. Third (on this 
point he agrees with Kant), the principle that every event has a cause 
is a fundamental axiom of natural science. And from this follows the 
fourth principle, the denial of ‘free will’, the dismissal of the idea of 
the human agent as a first cause, as an uncaused causer of events, as a 
myth. It is, he adds, a myth created by priests in order to make us feel 
responsible for our — inevitably sometimes wayward — actions, and so 
guilty, and so in need of their intercession with God, thereby satisfying 
their ‘will to power’. 

Nietzsche then says something to comfort those who think that life 
would be unbearable without free will. Faced with such a scenario, he 
says, you picture yourself as a helpless puppet in the grip of fate. But 
what you forget is that 


you yourself, poor fearful man, are the implacable moira [fate] enthroned 
even above the gods that govern all that happens; you are the blessing and the 
curse and in any event the fetters in which the strongest lies captive; in you 
the whole future of man is predetermined: it is of no use for you to shudder 
when you look at yourself.3+ 


One thinks of oneself as the originator of these and these actions, 
as responsible for a certain set of events in the world. But actually, 
the originator of those events is not that tiny speck of an entity that 
exists for three score years and ten but rather the total causal history of 
the world. To identify oneself with just the final link in the causal chain 


33 See Young (2010), ch. 14. 
34 The Wanderer and His Shadow, sec. 61, to be found in HH II. 
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that issued in those events is arbitrary and irrational. The enlightened 
view is to identify oneself with the entire chain — in other words, to iden- 
tify oneself with ‘fate’, with ‘necessity’. And having thus identified 
oneself, one is, of course, ‘free’ (as free as Fichte’s absolute ego) since 
outside the temporal, causal totality that is the world there is nothing, 
nothing to constrain it. 

Various remarks suggest that this view is indeed Schelling’s account 
of the ‘transfiguration’ of freedom into necessity. The enlightened 
view of the self, he says, is to regard our everyday selves as mere ‘eddies’ 
in the ‘pure identity’ of the great ‘river’ of being. (Similarly, Nietzsche 
speaks of the self as, properly understood, a mere ‘wave in the neces- 
sary wave-play of becoming’.)55 ‘In nature’, Schelling writes, ‘nothing 
can originally be distinguished; all products are still, as it were, dis- 
solved and invisible in the universal productivity’.3° And again, ‘the 
soul is not the principle of individuality but that whereby he raises 
himself above all egoism (Selbstheit), whereby he becomes capable of 
self-sacrifice, unselfish love’.37 The true self is not an individual soul 
but rather, as one might put it, a world soul. 

Notice that this, as one might call it, “ecstatic materialism’ is sharply 
different from anything in Kant. For Schelling, if I have understood 
him correctly, the key to, for instance, Oedipus’s reconciliation and 
identification with his fate is that the individual who opposes and is 
crushed by that fate is no longer his ‘self’. The individual Oedipus 
is a mere ‘eddy’ in the river of being, the misfortune of which is no 
longer the enlightened Oedipus’s misfortune — recall that in the state 
of sublimity one rises ‘above’ both ‘fortune’ and ‘misfortune’ (p. 84). 
The sacrifice of one’s life as an individual becomes a matter of indif- 
ference because one lives on in the countless other individuals that 
there are. The appearance and then disappearance of the ‘eddy’ in 
the face of ‘resistance’ is a matter of indifference to the river since the 
river is a ‘pure identity’. This is radically different from Kant because 
sublimity, for him, consists in denying the instinct of self-preservation 
for the sake of the moral law. For Schelling, by contrast, it consists in 
satisfying that instinct, albeit in a ‘transfigured’ form. 


35 Assorted Opinions and Maxims, secs. 33 and 50, to be found in HH II. The Schelling- 
Nietzsche view has an affinity with the Buddhist ‘no-self’ doctrine of the self. 

38 Bowie (1993), p. 38. 

37 Shaw (2010), p. 123. 
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CRITICISM 


Schelling’s discussion of tragedy is fascinating and full of insights. 
Nonetheless, I should like to end this chapter with one observation 
and two criticisms. The observation is that if I have read him cor- 
rectly, far from finding a middle point between Fichte and Spinoza, 
Schelling ends up, fundamentally, a Spinozist. He ends up, that is, not 
in fact as an idealist of any sort but rather as a materialist, an ‘ecstatic’ 
materialist, as I put it. And he further ends up endorsing the idea of 
the totality of the universe as the one real entity, an entity that may 
indifferently be referred to as matter or soul — or as God. 

The first of my criticisms concerns, as I called it, the romantic ges- 
ture, the claim that the reconciliation of fate and freedom lies beyond 
the ‘light of reason’ and that philosophy must give way to art for its 
achievement. The gesture has led some writers to see Schelling’s 
account of freedom as an anticipation of Heidegger’s view that ‘Being’, 
while the ‘matter of thinking’, is something that defies every attempt 
to talk about it in discursive language, his view that every attempt to 
capture ‘Being’ in language turns it into ‘a being’. With Schelling’s 
assertion of the ineffability of ‘the Absolute’, it is suggested, we arrive 
at the end of ‘metaphysics’, of what Heidegger calls ‘onto-theology’. 
This strikes me as overblown, for the fact is — assuming that I have 
read Schelling correctly — that his reconciliation of fate and freedom 
is not something that lies beyond philosophy. It is essentially a version 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, a version expressed with admirable clarity 
by Nietzsche. To be sure, Schelling finds it very difficult to state clearly 
what his reconciliation consists in. But ‘very difficult’ is not the same 
as ‘in principle impossible’. Had he been less given to the romantic 
gesture he might have worked harder at clarity. Schopenhauer makes 
this complaint. Following Fichte’s example, he says, Schelling’s writ- 
ings rely on ‘ambiguity in the use of words, incomprehensible talk, 
and sophisms, [and] tries to impress by an air of importance’.3° This 
is typical of Schopenhauer’s hyperbolic rants against his German near 
contemporaries, yet there is, I think, an element of truth in it. 

My second criticism concerns Schelling’s treatment of tragedy. 
Although there is a certain grandeur to his account of the ‘tragic 


38 WR II, pp. 12-13. 
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effect’, it is, nonetheless, rather obvious that to make the issue of fate 
versus freedom the sole topic of great tragedy is impossibly restrictive. 
Even if we confine our attention to Greek tragedy, this remains true. It 
is notable how small is the range of tragedies Schelling discusses, with 
Antigone (for Hegel, as we shall see, the greatest tragedy ever written) 
figuring not at all. All he really talks about in any detail are the two 
Oedipus plays. But even here his reading seems excessively restric- 
tive, in particular his claim that there is no ‘tragic flaw’ in Oedipus’s 
nature, that Oedipus is merely a victim of fate who in no way contrib- 
utes to his own downfall (pp. 82-3 above). It is, to be sure, more dif- 
ficult to find such a flaw in Oedipus than in Antigone or Creon, but, 
as we shall see in Chapter 7, Hegel offers a rather compelling account 
of what that flaw is. 

What in summary can be said of Schelling, I think, is that he does 
not so much provide an account of Greek tragedy as exploit it for the 
sake of working through a philosophical issue that was prominent 
in late-eighteenth-century Germany. Hegel is equally concerned to 
exploit Greek tragedy for his own philosophical ends. But in the pro- 
cess, I shall suggest, he produces a less restrictive, more descriptively 
adequate account than does his former friend. 


Holderlin 


Friedrich Hölderlin (1770-1843) was a close friend of both Schelling’s 
and Hegel’s during their time as students at the Protestant seminary in 
Tubingen. Unable to accept the metaphysical aspects of Christianity, 
Hölderlin abandoned the aspirations to enter the priesthood which 
had led him to Tubingen, becoming instead a tutor and poet. The 
most traumatic event of his life was the enforced termination of his 
love affair with Susette Gontard, the wife of the banker who employed 
him. Many of his poems mourns his loss, idolising Susette under the 
pseudonym ‘Diotima’. With the onset of what would probably be now 
described as schizophrenia in 1806, Hölderlin’s creative life came 
to an end: he spent his last thirty-five years in a twilight condition. 
Regarded as unintelligible and even unhealthy during his lifetime, 
his poetry is now recognised as among the finest in the German lan- 
guage. He was a thinker as well as a poet: there is a great deal of 
philosophy in his poems — and a great deal of poetry in his philoso- 
phy. As we shall see in Chapter 12, Martin Heidegger conceived the 
task of much (even all) of his later philosophy to be the exposition of 
Holderlin’s poetry. 

Like all German thinkers Holderlin loved Greece, although, we 
shall see, his ‘Greece’ was very different from that celebrated by 
Goethe and Winkelmann in the earlier part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In part, this was because his view of Greece was refracted through 
Kant’s philosophy. His first major work, the poetic novel Hyperion, 
written as a series of letters, was begun in 1792, shortly after he had 
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become tremendously excited by Kant’s Critique of Judgment. ‘Kant and 
the Greeks almost exclusively occupy my thinking’,' he wrote Hegel, 
and later, ‘Kant is the Moses of our nation who leads us out of Egyptian 
apathy into the free, solitary desert of his speculation’ (FH, p. 137).* 
What excited Holderlin as much as it excited Schelling, we shall see, 
is Kant’s articulation of the notion of the sublime, of a sublime state of 
mind in which we escape the ‘apathy’ of mundane experience. What 
Holderlin endorses is the idea of a state that gives us access to some- 
thing ‘supersensible’, something concealed beneath the surface of 
everyday experience. Nevertheless, the not entirely affirmative refer- 
ence to the Kantian supersensible as a ‘solitary desert’ points to the 
fact that he will see the need for, as one might put it, a ‘creative mis- 
reading’ of Kantian philosophy. 


THE HUMAN CONDITION: ‘SOBRIETY’ VERSUS 
‘INTOXICATION’ 


Holderlin’s account of the nature and significance of tragedy is 
embedded in a general philosophy of life, which means that in order 
to understand the former we need to begin with the latter. The human 
condition, Hölderlin writes, is a tension — a ‘contradiction’ (FH, 
p. 133) — between, on the one hand, ‘clarity of presentation’ and, on the 
other, ‘the fire from heaven’. The former belongs to the ‘Apollonian 
Empire’ and carries with it a mood of ‘Junoesque sobriety’ — the sobri- 
ety, that is, with which Juno (the Roman version of Hera) demands 
observation of the rules of marriage. The mood of the latter is “holy 
pathos’ (FH, pp. 150-1). Since ‘holy pathos’ is opposed to ‘sobriety’ it 
must be a kind of ‘intoxication’. This is confirmed in Holderlin’s elegy 
‘Bread and Wine’. ‘And what are poets for in destitute times?’ the poet 
asks, and receives the reply, ‘[T] hey are like the wine god’s holy priests 
who fared from land to land in holy night’.5 Since, as we shall see, it 
is the poet’s task to recover the ‘holy pathos’, the identification of the 
poet as the priest of the wine god, that is, Dionysus/Bacchus, makes 
it clear that the ‘holy pathos’ which it is his task to recover is a kind 


1 Schmidt (2001), p. 126. 
* Ihave sometimes made small adjustments to the translations in this volume. 
3 PLT, pp. 91-2. 
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of ‘intoxication’. The foundation of Holderlin’s thought is, then, the 
duality between the ‘Apollonian’ and the ‘Dionysian’, realms which we 
access, respectively, in states of ‘sobriety’ and states of ‘intoxication’. 
This is the duality that is often, but wrongly, thought to have been dis- 
covered by Nietzsche (see further Chapter 10). 

Holderlin says that the Apollonian is the realm of division, of 
‘restriction’ and ‘differentiation’ (FH, pp. 50, 139). It is, that is, a 
realm of individuals, of ‘individuation’ (FH, p. 84), a realm in which 
boundaries ‘restrict’ the expanse of space-time that one individual 
thing or person occupies and so ‘differentiates’ it from other individ- 
uals. It is, moreover, a realm — or better, a ‘perspective’ (Holderlin’s 
word is ‘spectrum’ [FH, p. 133]) — within which everything shows up 
under the ‘general concepts of the understanding, e.g., the concepts 
of substance and accident, of action and reaction, duty and right’. 
Things also show up under the concept of causal ‘necessity’, so that 
‘the disposition of a free will’ is absent from it (FH, p. 134). Hölderlin 
is clearly referring, here, to Kant’s ‘categories’, to his ‘pure concepts 
of the understanding’ which provide the ‘a priori’, necessary struc- 
ture of the world of everyday experience. 

What is startling in Holderlin’s version of Kantianism, however, is 
his addition of the ethical concepts of duty and right to the list of cate- 
gories. But he is surely right to do so. He is right, first, in assuming that 
rights and duties can exist only in a realm of differentiation, for only 
where there is differentiation between ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ can there be 
rights and duties. More interestingly, he is right to add the concepts 
of right and duty to the list of categories because their presence in the 
‘phenomenal’ world of everyday experience is, in fact, as pervasive 
as that of causality or substantiality. As Heidegger points out, I walk 
around the edge of a field rather than across the middle, or refrain 
from commandeering a boat lying on the riverbank, because both 
the field and the boat show up as property, a concept which establishes 
rights I am obligated to respect. In the life-world, I do not encounter 
a boat and then infer that it is probably owned by someone; I encoun- 
ter it immediately as someone’s boat. Even when others are not visibly 
present, our world is saturated with the ethical and legal obligations 
their existence places us under.4 


4 B&T 117-18. 
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The Apollonian is, then, the ‘differentiated’ realm of the concep- 
tual, the rational, the individual, the plural, the causally determined, 
the ethical, the mundane, the ‘sober’. The Dionysian, by contrast, 
is the realm of ‘non-differentiation’, of, that is, ‘unity’. As such it is 
beyond necessity — it is a realm of ‘freedom’ — and beyond the ethi- 
cal (FH, pp. 50, 84). In contrast with the ‘sober’ ordinariness of the 
Apollonian, it is the realm of the sacred and awesome, the realm of 
the ‘holy’. 


THE MODERN CONDITION: US VERSUS THE GREEKS 


Holderlin claims that, for the Greeks, the Dionysian, the ‘fire from 
heaven’, was what was ‘innate’, so that although they came to be noted 
for the Apollonian, for mathematics, philosophy and naturalistic art, 
this was something that they acquired, the result of hard work (FH, 
pp. 149-50). This is the beginning of the revolt against the German 
classicism of the mid—eighteenth century, the ‘serenely rational’ view 
of the Greeks propagated by Johann Winkelmann and Goethe. Since 
Holderlin says that the acquisition of Apollonian ‘clarity of presenta- 
tion’ began with Homer (ibid.), it is clear that the age he conceives as 
pre-Apollonian or only weakly Apollonian was the Archaic period, the 
period of warring tribes and of the savage, pre-Olympian deities, the 
Titans. Why the Greeks needed to develop the Apollonian is clear: since 
without it there are no rights or duties, the birth of the Apollonian is 
the birth of civilization. 

Because the Greeks worked hard at ‘appropriating the foreign’, 
they eventually came to ‘excel’ in ‘clarity of presentation’. Great ath- 
letes work on their weaknesses (a footballer’s left foot, for instance) 
to such an extent that the acquired capacity sometimes becomes even 
stronger than the innate one. Eventually, indeed, the Greeks worked 
so hard on the Apollonian that they began to lose their original ‘mas- 
tery’ of the ‘holy pathos’ (FH, pp. 149-50). 

Hölderlin expands on this excess of the Apollonian in his read- 
ing of Oedipus Tyrannus — which, along with Oedipus at Colonus and 
Antigone, he translated into German. Unlike Schelling but like 
Hegel (see pp. 117-18 below), Hölderlin does find a ‘tragic flaw’ 
in Oedipus’s character. He is a ‘tyrant’ because he is tyrannised by 
the insatiable quest for conceptual knowledge, a quest that ‘wants to 
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know more than it can bear or conceive’.5 As Hölderlin puts it in his 
poem ‘In lovely blueness’, ‘King Oedipus had one eye too many, per- 
haps’. He has one eye too many, seeks ‘clarity of presentation’ about 
more than is proper to human beings, so that in the end he can over- 
come his ‘impious’ hubris, his ‘deranged’ lust for knowledge? (and 
so, of course, power), only by blinding himself. Nietzsche, as we saw, 
identifies this epistemological form of hubris, the conviction that the 
Apollonian mind can not only fully comprehend ‘being’ but even 
‘correct’ it, with Socrates and Plato (pp. 7-8; see also pp. 183-4). If 
Hölderlin is right, however, the critique of ‘Socratism’ goes back, at 
least, to Oedipus. The awareness, that is to say, that the will to total 
power through total knowledge is hubris, the critique of Socratism, is 
present in Sophocles. 

As Holderlin sees it, Oedipus’s tragic flaw became the destiny of the 
West.7 We, we inhabitants of post-Enlightenment Western modernity, 
are the heirs to Oedipus’s hubris so that, for us, it is the Apollonian 
that defines what is natural. It follows that our need and task is the 
‘reverse’ (FH, p. 150) of the Greeks’. It is to recover our lost sense of 
the ‘holy pathos’. As Heidegger will put Holderlin’s point, our need is 
to live the history of the Greeks ‘in reverse’. 

Since our task is the reverse of that of the Greeks ‘it is dangerous’, 
Hölderlin observes, ‘to deduce the rules of art for oneself exclusively 
from Greek excellence’ (FH, p. 150). This is an attack on inflexible, 
aesthetic neo-classicism. Since the Greeks needed to impose clarity 
and order upon the Dionysian, while we need precisely the opposite, 
a weakening of the Apollonian that will allow a reawakening of the 
Dionysian, modern art should not feel itself constrained by classical 
form. In particular, the modern poet, who, as the wine god’s ‘priest’, is 
the foremost bearer of the task of reawakening the Dionysian, should 
not feel himself constrained by classical form. This is a defence of, 
inter alia, Holderlin’s own poetry with its increasing abandonment 
of regular patterns of rhyme and meter. Notice that the Dionysian 
needs reawakening, not re-creating. In ‘Bread and Wine’, while the 
‘destitute’ age of modernity is a time of ‘night’, the night remains a 


5 Schmidt (2001), p. 151. 
6 Ibid. 
7 Ibid. 
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‘holy night’. The realm of the Dionysian is still ‘there’; it is obscured 
but not extinguished. 


THE ‘FREE USE’ OF THE APOLLONIAN 


Expanding on the task of modernity and the modern poet, what we 
have to do, says Hölderlin, is not to abandon but rather to acquire 
the ‘free use’ of the ‘national (nationell)’ (FH, p. 149), of, that is, 
the native, of what comes most easily to us. Here one can think, 
with Heidegger, of the ‘enframing’ of our lives by modern science 
and technology® as the most visible expression of the unfree use of 
the Apollonian genius of modernity: needing to check one’s smart 
phone even more often than the smoker needs a cigarette and 
deforming, flattening out one’s life and personality so that they 
fit the approved categories on Facebook are vivid examples of our 
‘enslavement’ to the products of the Apollonian mind. As Hölderlin 
puts it in ‘In lovely blueness’: 


Full of merit yet poetically 
Man dwells upon this earth. 


In Heidegger’s reading, ‘full of merit’ [to be sure], for his many 
Apollonian achievements in getting to know his way around this world, 
yet ... without the Dionysian ‘dimension’ of the poetic, man does not 
dwell.9 Only in that which poetry opens up for us can we ‘dwell’, be at 
home in the world. Only in the poetic, as we are about to see, can we 


be free from alienation and anxiety. 


WHY WE NEED TO RECOVER THE DIONYSIAN 


Holderlin writes that even though it is severely repressed in modern 
humanity, in us nonetheless is a ‘striving for the Absolute’ that ‘con- 
tradicts’ the Apollonian drive, a striving for a world free of ‘restric- 
tion’ and ‘differentiation’ (FH, p. 136). Why should this be so? What 
do we miss by living within an entirely Apollonian perspective on the 
world? 


8 See QCT. 
9 PLT, pp. 211-16. 
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Hölderlin observes that ‘almost everywhere on the part of the 
“earth” which we are assigned for rest and work’,'° people live within 
‘the anxious egoistic spectrum’ (FH, p. 133). Why do we need to over- 
come the ‘spectrum’ of egoism, the spectrum of individualism? Why is 
the Apollonian perspective essentially ‘anxious’? 

In Holderlin’s lyrical novel, Hyperion, its eponymous hero, a Greek, 
experiences intense loneliness. He finds himself ‘alone’, ‘alien’, ‘sol- 
itary in the beautiful world’, an ‘outcast in the garden of nature’.'! 
And that is because, by leaving his Greek paradise and studying in 
Germany, he has acquired Apollonian rationality. By becoming ‘so 
truly reasonable’ Hyperion has, he says, ‘learnt ... thoroughly to dis- 
tinguish myself from what surrounds me’. The Apollonian world of 
individuals is, that is, a world that selects just one unique individual as 
‘me’ and designates all others as ‘not me’. It is a world in which one 
individual is ‘subject’ and all others are ‘object’. It is this separation 
from the rest of nature that Hyperion/H6lderlin longs to overcome. 
He yearns to end his exile, to become ‘one with all that lives’. 

Schiller distinguished the ‘naive’ poetry of the Greeks from the 
‘sentimental’ poetry of his own age (neither term is intended to be 
pejorative).'’ The difference is that whereas the Greek poets felt as 
intimately connected to nature as is a flower, the ‘sentimental’ poet 
yearns to recover such lost intimacy. Hölderlin knew and admired 
Schiller and takes over his distinction between the naive and the senti- 
mental, referring to the Greek epic poets, above all Homer, as ‘naive’ 
(FH, p. 32; see also p. 132). His own poetry as well as Hyperion is thus, 
in Schiller’s sense, ‘sentimental’. Such ‘sentimentality’ is, therefore, 
one of the ‘anxieties’ of individualism, of the Apollonian spectrum. 


1° What part of life is there, one might wonder, other than the part in which we ‘rest’ 
and the part in which we ‘work’? Hölderlin’s answer (as refracted, at least, through 
Heidegger’s thought) is that it is the part in which we celebrate the authentic hol- 
iday, the holy day or ‘festival’. The difference between ‘rest’ and the genuine holi- 
day is that, as ‘stress relief’, the former is a part of the work world — just as regular 
maintenance is part of the working life of an automobile. Only in the frame of mind 
appropriate to the genuine holiday is one open to the Dionysian. Hölderlin views 
the poet as one who is, as it were, permanently on holiday. One of his most beauti- 
ful poems begins, ‘As when on holiday to view the fields / Forth goes a farmer’ into 
the ‘peaceful sunlight’ and, in the second verse, observes that the poets, too, ‘stand 
under propitious weather’. See Young (2002), pp. 55-62. 

11 AJl my quotations from Hyperion are taken from Hölderlin (1965). 

12 Schiller (1967). 
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Yet Hölderlin also has in mind, I think, two further anxieties as intrin- 
sic to the Apollonian perspective, one pertaining to the content of 
life, the other to its end. 

Everyday Apollonian life is anxious, Hyperion observes, because it is 
full of ‘dissonance’ and ‘strife’. This is an essential rather than acciden- 
tal feature. Human beings must compete with each other for material 
and social advantage; life is essentially, as Nietzsche observes, ‘agonis- 
tic’. Since this is so, others must show up to one as ‘competitors’, as at 
least potentially ‘hostile’. And so life is filled with anxiety that one will 
lose out in the competition, that others will obtain what it is one wants 
or deprive one of what one has. Part of Holderlin’s yearning for the 
Dionysian is the yearning for a ‘spectrum’ within which such ‘disso- 
nances’ will disappear. The longing to resolve these dissonances is what 
led to Holderlin’s enthusiasm for the French Revolution, for liberty and 
equality but particularly fraternity, for a time when, in Schiller’s (and 
Beethoven’s) words, ‘all men will become brothers’. And it led, too, to 
his critique of Germany’s introverted and chauvinistic nationalism. The 
Germans, he writes, should open up to the rest of the world, become 
‘universalised’, ‘cosmopolitan’ (FH, p. 137). They should do so for 
their own good because nationalism is simply a form of group ‘egoism’ 
and therefore carries with it, indeed magnifies, all the anxieties of the 
‘egoistic spectrum’ (vide our current ‘clash of civilizations’). 

The third kind of anxiety intrinsic to the Apollonian perspective 
concerns death. Individuals are essentially finite, mortal. We yearn for 
infinitude, for eternal life, but that is something excluded from the 
human condition. ‘The tragic for us’, writes Hölderlin, is that ‘we are 
packed up in any container, taken away from the realm of the living; 
not that — consumed in flames — we make amends to the flames we 
cannot subdue’.'S (The reference here to making ‘amends’ is prob- 
ably an allusion to what is possibly the oldest surviving fragment of 
Western philosophy, Anaximander’s lament for mortality: “Whence 
things have their coming into being there they must also perish 
according to necessity; for they must pay a penalty and be judged for 
their injustice, according to the ordinances of time’.) 

These, then, are the ‘griefs of mortality’, the anxieties written into 
the Apollonian spectrum. What we need, therefore, is to “discover the 


13 Schmidt (2001), pp. 141-2. 
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principle which ... is capable of dispelling the conflict between subject 
and object, between our self and the world’, a discovery, Hölderlin says, 
which requires ‘a new aesthetic sense’ (FH, pp. 131-2). This ‘princi- 
ple’ that is to be revealed to us by art, and particularly poetry, consists, 
of course, in the rediscovery of the Dionysian, in the overcoming of 
‘restriction’ and ‘differentiation’. Reawakened to the Dionysian, one 
overcomes, first of all, one’s exile from the ‘garden of nature’. One 
recaptures the ‘naive’ sense of being ‘one with all that lives’. And one 
overcomes, too, the world’s ‘dissonances’ because these now appear, 
as Hyperion puts it, 


like lovers’ quarrels.... Reconciliation is there, even in the midst of strife, and 
all things that are parted find one another again in the end ... [so that] all is 
one eternal glowing life. 


The thought here is, I believe, the following. From the perspective of 
Apollonian ‘egoism’, the agonistic pain of life is absolute. If my pain is 
inflicted by your gain (whether by intention or not), there is no way I 
can be ‘reconciled’ to it. But from the Dionysian perspective, in which 
I find myself as much in you as in what I usually call my ‘self’, I share 
in the joy of your gain. The ‘dissonance’ between us is resolved as is a 
‘lovers’ quarrel’ because I now love you as myself. Temporality, aging, 
the displacement of age by youth I now accept as a necessary part of 
the ongoing rhythm of life. (Note that what we achieve here is amor 
fati [love of fate], thereby entering the territory of Hdlderlin’s other 
disciple, Friedrich Nietzsche.) 4 

The fear of death, one of the anxieties of individuation, is also con- 
quered by ascension to the Dionysian perspective. As Hyperion puts it: 


To be one with all that lives! At those words Virtue puts off her wrathful 
armour ... and Death vanishes from the confederacy of beings, and eternal 
indivisibility and eternal youth bless and beautify the world. 


Mortals die, ‘are packed up in containers and taken away from the realm 
of the living’. But if they die a Dionysian death then, like Empedocles 
in Hélderlin’s eponymous tragedy (see pp. 106-7 below), who hurls 
himself into the flames of Mount Etna, their death is resolved into a 
return to, a reconfiguration of, ‘the flames we cannot subdue’. 


14 See GS 276. 
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DIONYSIAN UNITY 


What, exactly, is the nature of the Dionysian unity, comprehension 
of which overcomes Apollonian anxiety? Holderlin is not, I think, a 
metaphysical idealist. Unlike Fichte or Schopenhauer (the latter is 
the topic of Chapter g), he does not think of the ‘One’ that is revealed 
by the Dionysian perspective as something behind the multiplicity of 
individuals that show up within the Apollonian perspective. Rather, 
the Dionysian perspective reveals a One that embraces that multiplicity. 
The ‘essence of beauty’, he writes, lies in ‘the great saying, the hen dia- 
pheron eauto (the one which is differentiated in itself), of Heraclitus’.'5 
As with the later Nietzsche (not, to repeat, the Nietzsche of Chapter 
10), the key thought is ‘multiplicity in [not ‘in front of] unity’.!° The 
difference, then, between the Apollonian and Dionysian perspec- 
tives resembles that between the eye of the traditional and that of the 
Impressionist painter. For the former, the world is made up of vari- 
ous objects, each with the individual presence and sharp outline that 
distinguishes it from all other objects. For Monet, by contrast, those 
same objects are half-dissolved (but only half), so that they become 
ripples in the continuous fabric of colour and light. As with Schelling, 
therefore, the unity we will recover through acquiring a ‘free use’ of 
the Apollonian is not that of a ‘thing in itself lying behind the veil 
of ‘appearances’. It is, rather, a naturalistic unity, the unity of all of 
nature. 

The other important feature of the Dionysian ‘One’ is that it is a 
divine unity. As Hyperion puts it: 


[T]o be one with all — this is the life divine, this is man’s heaven. To be one 
with all that lives, to return in blessed self-forgetfulness into the All of nature — 
this is the pinnacle of thoughts and joys, this the eternal mountain peak, the 
place of eternal rest. 


To recover our lost ‘naivety’, to resolve the ‘dissonances’ of life and 
to overcome fear of death, to achieve a state of amor fati, is to live 
the life of the gods. Or rather, of God. Like Schelling, Holderlin has 
found his way back to Spinoza, that ‘great and honourable man’, as 
he calls him (FH, p. 120) — as did the later Nietzsche. Here is part of 


15 Schmidt (2001), p. 130. 
16 See in particular BGE 212. 
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the latter’s re-creation of the Holderlinian sensibility in Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra: 


Before Sunrise. ‘O Heaven above, so pure, so deep, ... into your height I cast 
myself — that is my depth ... my innocence.... The God is veiled by his beauty 
... together we ... learnt to climb above ourselves ... and to smile down cloud- 
lessly from luminous eyes and far-off distances, while beneath us constraint, 
and purpose and guilt stream like rain. At drifting clouds I am aggrieved 
... they take from you and me ... the enormous and unbounded Yea- and 
Amen-saying.... A blesser I have become and a Yea-sayer.... But this is my 
blessing: to stand over each and every thing as its own heaven, as its rounded 
roof, its azure bell and eternal security, and blessed is he who blesses thus. 
For all things are baptised in the fount of eternity and are beyond good and 
evil.... The world is deep, deeper than ever the day has thought’.'7 


TRAGEDY AND THE DIONYSIAN 


The task of art and poetry is, then, to help us overcome the anxieties 
of the Apollonian spectrum. How does tragedy help? “The tragic’, 
Hölderlin writes, although ‘in appearance heroic [epic] poem’, is in 
reality ‘idealistic [Dionysian] in its significance’. It is ‘the metaphor of 
an intellectual intuition’, an intuition which ‘cannot be other than ... 
unity with everything living ... the impossibility of an absolute sepa- 
ration and individuation’ (FH, pp. 83-4).To understand this obscure 
passage we need to attend first to ‘intellectual intuition’ and second 
to ‘metaphor’. 

As we know from the discussion of Schelling in the preceding chap- 
ter, ‘intellectual intuition’ is Kant’s term for a mode of cognition that 
provides unmediated and therefore undistorted knowledge of reality 
as it is ‘in itself’. Such cognition, he holds, is unavailable to us but 
must correspond to God’s mode of cognition because it would be 
incompatible with his omniscience for his access to reality to be in any 
way ‘clouded’ by mental structures such as ours. While we see only 
through a glass, darkly, God sees through no glass at all. As we also 
know, however (p. 71), Kant also thought that in ‘practical reason’ 
we possess a partial substitute for intellectual intuition: since the exis- 
tence of God, freedom of the will and the immortality of the soul are 


7 Z II 4. 
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the necessary ‘postulates’, presuppositions, of morality and since that 
is something to which we are inescapably committed, it follows that 
our belief in the three postulates, while falling short of knowledge, is 
nonetheless rational belief. 

Hölderlin believes that this idea of there being a means of sidestep- 
ping the veils of normal cognition is on the right lines. But what we 
need to deploy is not Kant’s practical reasoning (which, after all, still 
leaves us with a realm of absolute individuals, God and the multitude 
of individual souls) but rather ‘an aesthetic sense’ (FH, p. 192). The 
intellectual intuition that reveals ‘the principle capable of dispelling 
the conflict between subject and object, between our self and world, 
yes, also between reason and revelation’ must come through a new 
‘aesthetic education of man’ which will provide ‘an intellectual intui- 
tion without our practical reason having to come to our aid’. Involved 
in this new ‘aesthetic education’ (the allusion is to Schiller’s Letters 
upon the Aesthetic Education of Man) will be a ‘move from philosophy to 
poetry and religion’ (ibid.). Notice, here, the close affinity between 
Hölderlin and Schelling, their shared commitment to, as I called it, 
the ‘romantic’, anti-Platonic gesture. 

Specifically, Hölderlin believes that tragic poetry can provide us 
with the ‘intuition’ in question. It, rather than morality, is to provide 
the ‘metaphor’ of the Dionysian intellectual intuition. What does 
‘metaphor’ mean here? 

As Francoise Dastur observes, '® metaphora means, literally, ‘carrying 
over’, ‘transference’ or ‘translation’. So Holderlin’s claim is that trag- 
edy provides an aesthetic ‘translation’ of intellectual intuition. The 
‘significance of tragedy’, he writes, can be understood as follows: 


[T]o the extent that the sign is posited as insignificant = o, original matter, 
the hidden foundation of any nature, presents itself.... [N]ature properly 
presents itself in its weakest talent. (FH, p. 89) 


Holderlin calls this a ‘paradox’ and deliberately presents it in the 
manner of a crossword-puzzle clue in order to heighten the sense of 
paradox. What he means is that in empathising with the voluntary 
death of the tragic hero, we experience our own union with ‘all that 
lives’. Commenting on his own Death of Empedocles, which he takes to 


18 Dastur (2000), p. 80. 
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be the model for the kind of tragedy needed in modern times, a trag- 
edy in which his scientist-philosopher-poet hero hurls himself into the 
fires of Etna, he observes that his tragic ode 


moves by way of a natural act from the extreme of differentiation and neces- 
sity [egoism and anxiety] to the extreme of non-differentiation, of the pure 
and of the supersensible (dibersinnlich) which does not seem to acknowledge 
any necessity whatsoever’. (FH, p. 50) 


In a similar vein, in the essay on Hölderlin he wrote as a 
seventeen-year-old, Nietzsche observes that Empedocles ‘dies out of a 
god’s pride’, out of ‘pantheism’, a death in which ‘the poet discloses 
to us his own nature’.'9 As for the reduction of the ‘sign’ to zero, 
Holderlin’s point is that only through the ‘weakness’, the mortality, 
of the hero does the ‘hidden [Dionysian] foundation’ of our nature 
present itself. Only in the manifestation of the weakness that is our 
finitude does our strength, our Dionysian triumph over death, reveal 
itself. 

Notice, here, the echoes not only of Schelling’s triumph of ‘free- 
dom’ over ‘necessity’ in the very moment of defeat but also of Kant’s 
account of the dynamically ‘sublime’ as the ‘absolutely great’. At the 
very moment of our extreme ‘weakness’ in the face of the forces of 
nature — the fires of Etna — we become aware of ‘our’ absolute strength, 
aware, in Kant’s words, of ‘a kind of self-preservation which cannot be 
brought into danger by the forces of external nature’ (p. 88 above). 
The difference, of course, is that while, for Kant, the ‘feeling of the sub- 
lime’ is not really an intimation of immortality — the ‘self-preservation’ 
he speaks of, I have argued, is really only a faux self-preservation, the 
capacity to sacrifice one’s natural ‘inclination’ to self-preservation for 
the sake of the ‘moral law’ (pp. 89-90 above) — for Hölderlin, it really 
is an intimation of immortality, immortality that is achieved by a shift 
from the Apollonian to the Dionysian understanding of the self. 


CRITICISM 


Nietzsche adds, in the passage I only partially quoted in the paragraph 
before last, that Empedocles died not only out of ‘pantheism’ but also 
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out of ‘scorn for humanity, satiation with the earth’. This is hardly 
a consistent characterisation of Empedocles’ motivation — ‘satiation’ 
and ‘scorn’ do not sit well with ‘pantheism’ — but such epithets do 
serve to raise the question as to whether Holderlin’s Dionysianism 
does not, in the end, amount simply to Weltschmerz, to the longing for 
death that, in Nietzsche’s later terminology, represents the essence 
of ‘décadence and ‘nihilism’. We cannot escape the Apollonian while 
remaining human beings, so does not Holderlin’s thought amount, in 
the end, to a rejection of the human condition, to ‘life denial’? 

One point to re-emphasise is that Hölderlin does not say we must 
learn to abandon the Apollonian spectrum, but rather that we must 
learn its ‘free use’. This seems to be the background to the obscure 
remark that while our ‘destiny’ may not be as ‘impressive’ as that 
of Empedocles — not so ‘theatrical’ — it is ‘more profound’ (FH, p. 
150). Our destiny, the remark seems to be saying, is to live on in the 
Apollonian world but with a simultaneous awareness of the unity of all 
living things. As I remarked earlier, in Impressionist painting, while 
objects lose their sharp, absolute outlines, they do not disappear. They 
are embraced by the continuum of light and colour without being 
completely dissolved into it. Kant speaks of the mind undergoing a 
‘vibration’ between the sublime and ordinary point of view, between 
an ‘attraction’ towards the sublime object and ‘repulsion’ from itë° 
because he cannot see how the two points of view could co-exist. 
(A similar claim is frequently made concerning the ambiguous ‘duck— 
rabbit’ diagram, the claim that one cannot simultaneously ‘see’ the 
duck and the rabbit.) But the achievement of Hélderlin’s ecstatic nat- 
uralism (and to a lesser extent of Schelling’s, too) is to show us how we 
can live on in the Apollonian world, but live, too — at least when we are 
at our best — free of the anxieties of individuation. Hölderlin shows us 
how to live, as Heidegger expounds his thought, in a state of ‘release- 
ment’. Heidegger’s German word is Gelassenheit, and although he adds 
layers of meaning to the term undreamt of in ordinary usage,”' he 
certainly includes among them the ordinary meaning, ‘equanimity’. 
Like the Hellenistic philosophers, all of whom wished to show us how 
to achieve ataraxia, ‘peace of mind’, both Hölderlin and Heidegger 


20 Cj 27. 
21 See the ‘Memorial Address’ in Heidegger (1969). 
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wish to help us towards the gift of living our Apollonian life in a state 
of equanimity. 

The second main criticism that might be levelled against Hölderlin, 
as against Schelling, is that his account of the tragic effect — dissolution 
of the anxieties of everyday life through a merging of the Apollonian 
and Dionysian ‘spectra’ — will fit, at best, only a very small number 
of tragedies. Requiring, as it does, the voluntary death of the tragic 
hero, while it might fit Oedipus at Colonus, it will not fit any part of 
Aeschylus’s Ovesteia trilogy, for in the first two parts the only deaths are 
homicides, while in the third part, the Ewmenides, no one dies at all. 
Nor will it fit Antigone for, although she accepis her death she does not 
(at least on most interpretations) wish it, does not commit suicide like 
Empedocles.** And, of course, Holderlin’s account will fit none of the 
tragedies written within the metaphysical framework of Christianity, 
since within that framework there is no space for becoming ‘one with 
all living things’. 

But Holderlin, the translator of Sophocles, deeply versed in Greek 
tragedy, knows all this. Like Schelling, he is not primarily interested in 
giving a descriptive account of a literary genre. Rather, and in partic- 
ular in the form of his own Empedocles, his aim is to give a prescriptive 
account of the kind of tragedy we need now, the kind of tragedy we 
need in an age in which the excessive domination of the Apollonian 
threatens to leave us without any escape from ‘the anxious spectrum 
of egoism’. This raises the possibility, one I shall return to in the final 
chapter, that what makes us value tragedy, what tragic effect we value, 
might be relative to the nature of the culture in which it is produced 
and so might differ from one historical period to another. 


22 As we shall see in Chapter 15, a dissenter from this view is Jacques Lacan. 
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G. F. W. Hegel (1770-1831) was a genius, as were the two friends with 
whom he roomed during their student days in Tubingen, Friedrich 
Holderlin and Friedrich Schelling. He is, however, the most horri- 
ble writer in the history of nineteenth-century German prose (with 
the possible exception of Fichte). Because of the influence of his 
profound and synoptic intellect, nearly all of his nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century successors, both German and French, have laboured 
under the delusion that one cannot write authentic philosophy unless 
one tortures the language in which it is expressed to the verge of 
unintelligibility. Clarity, they fear, is superficiality. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Hegel’s principal discussion of tragedy occurs in his Aesthetics 
lectures (A), which reached publication only via the clarifying prose 
of his student Heinrich Gustav Hotho.’ 

Hegel’s account of tragedy is the most impressive since Aristotle’s 
and has proved to be, in terms of influence on philosophers of trag- 
edy, perhaps even more powerful. It is focused very largely on Greek 
tragedy, which, as we shall see, he regards as superior to modern. 
Above all, it is focused on Sophocles’ Antigone, which he claims to 
be ‘of all the masterpieces of the classical and modern world ... the 
most magnificent and satisfying’ (A II, p. 1218). Unlike theorists such 
as Hume, whose interest is confined to the audience’s response to 


1 Hotho based his text on Hegel’s own lecture notes together with his own and other 
students’ transcriptions. 
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tragedy, Hegel’s primary focus is on its internal structure, though, as 
we shall see, he by no means ignores the question of its effect on the 
audience. 

The heart of Hegel’s general philosophy is a telling of ‘world’ his- 
tory (in practice, the history of the West) as a Bildungsroman, as a series 
of painful but productive conflicts through which ‘world’ or ‘human 
spirit’ educates itself by passing through a sequence of ‘shapes of con- 
sciousness’ (worldviews) where each ‘shape’ is more advanced, more 
‘rational’, than its predecessor. This process, he believes, is governed 
by a logic, a ‘dialectic’, that renders progress inevitable. At least often, 
this process takes the form of the conflict between a ‘thesis’ and an 
‘antithesis’ which is eventually resolved by a ‘synthesis’. Although 
scholars doubt that he intends this schema as a general account of the 
logic of history, as we shall see, it fits very well what he has to say about 
the ‘dialectical’ structure of tragedy. His account of that structure is 
made up of four elements: an account of ‘ethical substance’, of the 
tragic conflict, of the tragic hero together with his or her ‘tragic flaw’, 
and finally of the ‘tragic reconciliation’. 


ETHICAL SUBSTANCE 


Hegel says that the topic of Greek tragedy is ‘ethical substance 
(Sittlichkeit)’. Ethical substance is the shared ethos of a community, 
an ethos which constitutes the community as a community. There 
can be a society without a shared ethos (modern Bosnia with its partly 
Orthodox and partly Muslim population might be in the process of 
becoming one), but, as Hegel understands the concept, there cannot 
be a community without a shared conception of the foundations of the 
good life. 

In the Phenomenology of Spirit (1806) (PS) Hegel seems to regard eth- 
ical substance as a combination of ‘divine’ and ‘human’ law. ‘Human’ 
law, as it figures in Antigone, is Creon’s edict that because Polyneices 
attacked his own city (he did so to regain the throne from which he 
had been wrongly expelled by Oedipus’s other son, Eteocles), his 
body is to be left unburied. The ‘divine’ law, Sophocles’ ‘unwritten 
... laws divine’ (lines 512-19), is that to which Antigone appeals in 
disobeying Creon’s edict and burying her brother (PS 437, 473). In 
the more considered Aesthetics lectures, written some twenty-three 
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years later, however, Hegel brings his account more into line with 
Sophocles’ actual text. Though Antigone honours ‘the gods of the 
underworld’, the gods who stand guard over family ties and the rites 
of death, Creon, too, Hegel now accepts, honours the gods, in partic- 
ular Zeus, the personification of ‘the dominating power over public 
life and social welfare’ (A II, p. 1213; see lines 184 and 353). Actually, 
therefore, the ‘unwritten ... laws divine’ embrace the whole of ethical 
substance, the part represented by Creon as well as that represented 
by Antigone. 

That the laws are ‘unwritten’ suggests the possibility of confusion 
and unclarity as to what they require, while at the same time suggest- 
ing something plastic and capable of historical development. (Of 
course, written laws such as the U.S. Constitution can have these 
characteristics, too, but to a lesser degree.) As Hegel puts it, the 
‘general background’ in which both Greek tragedy and the Greek 
epic thrived was an ‘heroic age’, an ‘age in which universal ethical 
powers have not yet been explicitly fixed either as law of the land 
or as moral precepts and duties’. They are personified, rather, as 
‘gods’, figures who represent the general sweep of moral principles 
but are often not particularly helpful when it comes to questions 
of their application to concrete situations or of resolving tensions 
between them (A II, pp. 1208-9). 

That the laws are ‘divine’ suggests that they cannot be challenged 
by human beings. Hegel emphasises this point about fifth-century 
Greek culture in the Phenomenology. For the Greeks, no individual can 
criticise, set himself in judgment on, and so apart from, communal 
ethos because ethical substance constitutes his very ‘being’, his ‘real- 
ity’.* It is true that in ethical conflict one aspect of — one of the ‘eth- 
ical powers’ contained in — ethical substance can come to dominate 
a particular individual and may bring him into conflict with an indi- 
vidual dominated by a different ‘power’. But this simply represents 
a split within each individual, a split between the ‘conscious’ part of 
the self and the ‘unconscious’ part (PS 472). Translated into mod- 
ern language, Hegel’s view is that the foundations of personality are 
‘socially constructed’. The ethical foundations of one’s community 


* Socrates’ raising the question ‘Is what the gods will good?’ in Plato’s Euthophro thus 
represents a movement away from ‘the Greek’ as conceived by Hegel. 
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are the ultimate foundations of one’s own character. And so the kind 
of conflict one finds in Greek tragedy is a conflict that threatens, in 
Hegel’s words, the ‘unity of the self (PS 472). 


THE TRAGIC CONFLICT 


As it is to the march of world history, conflict is essential to tragic 
drama. Essential to the highest form of tragedy is that this conflict 
be of a particular kind. Though Greek tragedy depicts other kinds 
of tragic ‘collision’ (A II, p. 1193), the highest kind occurs between 
two characters each of whom personifies some one of the important 
values belonging to ethical heritage. Hegel calls these values ‘affir- 
mative powers’ (A I, p. 221). What makes them ‘powers’ is that, as 
the foundations of character, they motivate. Although other values 
may be involved, the principal conflict that interested the Greeks — 
the conflict between Clytemnestra and Agamemnon, as well as 
between Antigone and Creon — was between family and state (A II, 
pp. 1213-14). It is important to observe here that by ‘state’ Hegel 
does not mean a narrowly political entity, a political structure as dis- 
tinct from community as an ethical unity. The Greek ‘state’ is, rather, 
‘the actuality of ethical life’, the ethical community organised as a 
political entity, the polis. Thus the conflict between state and fam- 
ily is really a conflict between the view that one’s highest obligations 
are to the community as a whole and the view that one’s highest 
obligations are to some more narrowly defined entity, one’s family. 
Because Hegel regards the first as a more advanced form of morality, 
a form based on culture rather than nature, on ‘free reason’ rather 
than biology, he says that the conflict between family and state is a 
conflict between ‘natural ethical life’ and the ethical life of ‘spiritual 
universality (A II, pp. 1213, 1198).4 Hegel says that Greek tragedy 
continues to excite our ‘lively human and artistic sympathy’ because 
we as much as the Greeks are interested in the conflict between fam- 
ily and state, a topic ‘valid for every epoch’ (A II, p. 1213). This is 
initially surprising given that ‘family’ (as distinct from ‘children’) 


3 Hegel (1942), sec. 257. 
4 One way of representing Hegel’s conception of ‘natural ethical life’ would, I think, be 
to describe it as socio-biology elevated from merely descriptive to normative status. 
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does not now seem to figure as a crucial locus of ethical obligation.5 
Once, however, one sees that the broader issue concerns whether the 
interests of the social totality always determine one’s highest ethical 
obligations (the issue between Utilitarianism and some of its critics), 
one can see that he is right. 

In the tragic collision, writes Hegel, the contending parties are 
‘equally justified’ (A II, p. 1196). Greek tragedy finds no place for 
either the purely ‘negative’ or the ‘barbaric’. The devil is an aesthet- 
ically useless figure and has no place in tragedy. (Milton’s devil, he 
adds, has ‘something affirmative’ about him, is in fact more admira- 
ble than many of the angels. But he finds nothing good to say about 
Shakespeare’s Lear, whose ‘madness and craziness’, though different 
from wickedness, seem to be an example of what he means by the ‘bar- 
baric’ [A I, pp. 222-3]). Notice that although, like Aristotle, Hegel 
excludes ‘beggars and rascals’, the contemptible and the wicked from 
tragedy (A II, p. 1198), his reason for doing so is different. Whereas 
Aristotle’s Poetics focuses on the effect of tragedy — misfortune befalling 
the wicked causes satisfaction rather than fear and pity and so cannot 
generate catharsis (p. 34 above) — Hegel focuses on the content of trag- 
edy: a tragic hero cannot be completely wicked, for then he cannot 
represent one of the contending powers in communal ethos. 

That each of the contending parties must find some justification 
in ethical substance does not, however, entail that they are ‘equally’ 
justified. And such an idea is pretty clearly unsustainable both as an 
interpretation of Hegel’s paradigm tragedy and, I think, as a consid- 
ered interpretation of his understanding of it. Hegel does not explic- 
itly rule out the idea that the balance of justification is exactly equal 
between Antigone and Creon. But he is surely aware that Sophocles’ 
play is called Antigone because she is its hero, that it is primarily she 
rather than Creon who commands our fear and pity. 

With respect to another of his paradigms of tragic excellence, 
the Eumenides (The kindly ones), the concluding part of Aeschylus’s 
Oresteia trilogy (its predecessors are Agamemnon and Choephoroi | The 
Libation Bearers]), itis even clearer that Hegel does not, in fact, regard 


5 Although the phrase ‘family values’ occurs frequently in modern political discourse, 
it seems in the main to denote values favoured by ‘social conservatism’, many of 
which — guns and the death penalty — have little or nothing to do with the family. 
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the balance of justification as ‘equal’ in a sense that would make the 
protagonists ‘equally’ deserving of our sympathy. 

Agamemnon has sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia to Artemis 
as a necessity of state: without the sacrifice, the goddess would not 
have allowed the wind to take his fleet to Troy, in which case the 
long-becalmed army would have mutinied and overthrown the state. 
In revenge he is murdered by his wife, Clytemnestra, an act for which 
she, in turn, is murdered by her son, Orestes, acting under orders 
from Apollo. Orestes is pursued by the Furies, who want to punish 
him with death followed by torment in the underworld for the crime 
of matricide. The scene shifts to Athens, where Athena has estab- 
lished the first ever law court. Apollo appears for the defence and 
the Furies for the prosecution. Thanks to Athena’s deciding vote, the 
jury acquits Orestes, presumably on the grounds that Clytemnestra’s 
murder of a husband and king is so bad a crime as to render Orestes’ 
killing her an act of just punishment. Although initially unwilling to 
accept the jury’s decision, the Furies eventually succumb to a combi- 
nation of threats (being zapped by Zeus’s lightning bolts) and bribes 
(being worshipped in Athens) proffered by Athena (lines 1034-44). 
They are renamed ‘the kindly ones’ and the trilogy concludes with a 
grand celebration of civilization, law, peace and harmony. 

What is unmistakable is that for Aeschylus and his audience the bal- 
ance of justice lies with Apollo and Athena, not with the Furies. The 
Furies are Titans, remnants of the old, barbaric order of gods; Apollo 
and Athena are Olympians, representatives of the new, civilizing order. 
The play is a celebration of the replacement of the old gods, the old 
ethical order, by the new. Hegel is fully alive to this. Apollo calls the 
Furies (prior to their ‘conversion’ into ‘the kindly ones’) ‘loathsome 

.. ancient ... hags’ (lines 69-70) (according to legend, a pregnant 
woman in the audience was so horrified by their appearance that she 
miscarried and died on the spot) and, as he must, Hegel echoes this, 
describing them as ‘crude and barbaric ... hateful, wild, and grue- 
some’ (AI, p. 463). 

What these dramatic realities show, I think, is that by ‘equally jus- 
tified’ Hegel does not mean that the contending parties are equally 
justified from his, our or the playwright’s point of view. Rather, he 
means that the protagonists find a complete justification for their own 
position from within their respective points of view. Agamemnon and 
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Clytemnestra, the Furies and Apollo, Antigone and Creon: all possess 
a complete justification for their actions given the ethical principle they 
take to be most fundamental. The problem, in other words, is not that a 
shared ethical starting point yields a dead heat with respect to who has 
the better case. The problem, rather, is that there is no ethical princi- 
ple both parties are willing to consciously acknowledge as overriding 
all other principles. 


THE TRAGIC HERO 


As we have seen, ethical substance, ‘the divine actualised in the world’, 
is the foundation of character, ‘the foundation of everything genuine 
and absolutely eternal in the make-up of the individual’ (A II, p.1194). 
The principal function of the hero — or heroes — of a Greek tragedy 
is to personify one side of the tragic dialectic. This means that while 
the heroes of epic poetry typically have a variety of character traits, 
tragic heroes are simply ‘the one power dominating in their own spe- 
cific character’. In that respect they should be, as it were, ‘sculptures’, 
embodiments of, for example, family piety in the case of Antigone, 
the good of the state in the case of Creon (A II, pp. 1194-5). 

Hegel finds the ‘sculpture’ metaphor apposite for, I think, two 
reasons:° first, because, prior to the twentieth century, sculptures typi- 
cally embody a single emotion — faith, hope, terror and so on; and, sec- 
ond, because (prior to kinetic sculpture) a sculpture never changes. 
Classical tragic heroes are, as it were, adamantine embodiments of 
an idée fixe, which means that a character like Hamlet could never 
be a hero of classical tragedy, a point to which I shall return. The 
ethical powers that animate classical tragic heroes are, Hegel insists, 
not ‘passions’, for passions are liable to be both transitory and things 
that one ‘suffers’, things one is overcome by rather than endorsing 
with one’s whole being. What drives the tragic hero is rather a single 
‘pathos’, a commitment that is both lifelong and ‘rational’ — rational 
in the sense of being considered and, in terms of its overriding impor- 
tance, freely adopted (A I, p. 232). It is a commitment so powerful 
and all-consuming that the destruction of the commitment can come 


ê In the case of Antigone a third reason, perhaps, is that Antigone compares herself to 
the petrified Niobe (lines 931-40). 
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about only through the destruction of the hero, for the hero simply zs 
the pathos (A II, p. 1217). 

This emphasis on a single pathos (or ‘leitmotif’, as Hegel says 
at one point [A II, p. 1207], an interesting term from the point of 
view of his influence on Richard Wagner) may make tragic heroes 
sound like archetypes rather than individuals. And Hegel indeed 
says that they lack the psychological detail and complexity to count 
as “characters” in the modern sense’. Yet they must not be ‘abstrac- 
tions’ (A II, p. 1209), for then what we have is philosophy rather than 
art (AI, p. 223). If, in other words, the tragic hero fails to be convinc- 
ing as an individual, only the spectators’ intellects will be engaged, 
not their feelings and emotions. It follows that the playwright has a 
delicate balancing act to perform: the tragic hero must occupy ‘a vital 
central position’ (A II, p. 1209) between fully rounded individual and 
archetype. This intermediate position involves a twofold simplifica- 
tion. While being a ‘determinate character’ this determinacy ‘must 
not extend to the details of external existence’, as happens in epic 
poetry, ‘nor contract into subjective inwardness’, as happens in lyric 
poetry. If either of these simplifications is missing, then the ‘identity 
of the universal powers’ will be lost in ‘all the complications of finite 
existence’ (A I, p. 223). Too many external details gives us Achilles 
rather than Creon, too many subjective details (too much soliloquy) 
gives us Hamlet rather than Antigone. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TRAGIC CONFLICT: 
HEGEL’S ACCOUNT OF HAMARTIA 


‘The original essence of tragedy’, writes Hegel, 


consists in the fact that, within [the] conflict, each of the opposing sides has 
its justification while each can establish the true and positive content of its own 
aim and character only by denying and infringing the equally justified power 
of the other. The consequence is that in its moral life and because of it, each 
is nevertheless involved in guilt. (A II, p. 1196) 


The tragic combatants are tainted by guilt because they have allowed 
‘mere difference of the constituents [of ethical substance] to become 
perverted into opposition’ (ibid.). And since both Antigone and Creon 
are involved in guilt, each has a hamartia (pp. 35-8 above), though 
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Hegel never uses Aristotle’s term. Notice that, like Aristotle, Hegel 
rejects the view that tragedy can be about innocence brought down 
by ‘fate’. That would merely be a ‘sad story’ (A II, p. 1198). Tragedy 
is not about victimhood. Rather, the suffering of the tragic hero must 
be self-inflicted, must be the result of some ‘fault’ for which the hero 
is ‘blameworthy’ (ibid.). Hegel identifies the fault in question as con- 
sisting in ‘one-sidedness’ (A II, p. 1197). Since this is not an isolated 
‘error’ or ‘mistake’ but rather a trait of the hero’s ‘otherwise solid will 
and character’ (A II, p. 1199), it is clear that Hegel’s conception of 
hamartia amounts to the idea of a ‘tragic flaw’. 

What is ‘one-sidedness’? Neither Antigone nor Creon gives any 
weight at all to the claims of the other’s position. Creon is entirely 
blind to the claims of family and Antigone to the claims of the state. 
More specifically, Hegel points out, each of them is blind to aspects of 
themselves. Creon is a father (of Antigone’s betrothed), a husband, 
and indeed an uncle (to Antigone) and so ought to be sensitive to 
the claims of family; Antigone is a citizen and so ought to be sensi- 
tive to the claims of the state (A II, p. 1217). Each of them ought to 
engage in an attempt to reconcile these seemingly conflicting obliga- 
tions, but neither does. Hegel does not make this point explicitly, but 
‘one-sidedness’ seems to be closely related to epistemological fanati- 
cism, arrogance and ‘hubris’. Antigone and Creon are knowers: they 
know, for sure, that they are right. Had the protagonists been more 
humble, more questioning of their own access to the right, the tragic 
catastrophe might have been avoided. (This line of thought is sug- 
gestive of a link between the characters of Antigone and her father, 
Oedipus, a point to which I shall return.) 


THE TRAGIC RESOLUTION 


A great tragedy must have not merely a tragic conflict but also the 
‘necessary reconciliation (Versöhnung)? (A I, p. 1193), a resolution 
that manifests the essential ‘harmony’ of ethical substance, ‘restores 
the substance and unity of ethical life with the downfall of the indi- 
vidual who has disturbed its peace’. It affords us, says Hegel, a ‘vision 
(Anblick) of eternal justice’. This is the essence of tragedy, ‘the con- 
templation of such conflict and its resolution (Lösung)? (A II, pp. 
1196-9). (Notice here the thesis [state ]—antithesis [family ]—synthesis 
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[reconciliation] structure of a Hegelian tragedy, a structure that mir- 
rors the structure he at least frequently ascribes to the progress of 
world history. For Hegel, one might say, world history is Greek tragedy 
writ large.) 

One might ask, first, why we should believe ethical substance to 
be essentially self-consistent and, second, how, if it is both consistent 
and the fundamental ‘reality’ of character (p. 112), tragic conflict can 
ever arise. Hegel’s answer to the first question is that though the gods, 
the personifications of the ethical powers, do quarrel with each other 
on account of the principles they personify, they are not really serious 
about their quarrels (AI, pp. 223-4; A II, p. 1210) and in fact, ‘in the 
heaven of imagination’, dwell on Olympus ‘in peaceful tranquillity 
and unity (A II, p. 1196). As happens in even the best of families, the 
gods squabble. But they never make war on each other. 

This, however, does not really answer the question, because it does 
not tell us whether the ‘harmony’ of ethical substance is (to borrow a 
phrase from Leibniz) pre-established or whether it is something first 
created through the process of tragic conflict and resolution. Hegel says 
that the harmony of communal ethos remains merely an ‘abstract ide- 
ality until it is ‘actualised in reality through the ‘specific pathos of a 
human individual’ (A II, p. 1196). Hence — despite the misleading talk 
of ‘restoring’ the unity of ethical life - Hegel’s view is that the harmony 
of ethical substance is first created through tragic conflict — conflict 
which, of course, if it happens onstage rather than in life, can have 
the inestimable benefit of achieving resolution without the necessity 
of real-life suffering. Hence, somewhat in the way in which the U.S. 
Supreme Court creates the meaning of the Constitution by resolving the 
conflicts enacted before it, so Antigone, Hegel believes, creates an ethical 
harmony. (How the competing demands of Antigone and Creon could 
possibly be harmonised is an issue I shall come to shortly.) 

A more difficult question that needs to be asked about the tragic 
reconciliation is whether it is supposed to happen onstage or in the 
hearts and minds of the audience. Is the reconciliation supposed to 
be part of the plot, part of the tragic effect or both? Hegel points out 
(AII, p. 1204) that there is a kind of onstage reconciliation at the end 
of the Eumenides, when the Furies finally accept the court’s acquittal 
of Orestes (p. 115). The difficulty, however, in supposing that Hegel 
intends onstage reconciliation to be a general requirement of great 
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tragedy is that it is far from clear that there is any such reconciliation 
in his focal work, Antigone. Creon, certainly, faced with the suicide of 
both his wife, Eurydice, and son, Haemon, comes to a full realisation 
of the ‘cruel mistakes’ made by his ‘foolish mind’, the ‘profanity’ of 
his actions (lines 1261-5). But it is not clear that Antigone confesses 
to any hamartia at all. In the Phenomenology Hegel quotes her as saying, 
in her final speech, “Because we suffer we acknowledge we have erred’ 
(PS 470), but, as James Finlayson has pointed out, this is a (surely wil- 
ful) misquotation, since what Antigone actually says is: 


Well, then, if this [her impending execution] is something fine among the 
gods, I'll come to recognize that I’ve done wrong. But if these people here 
are being unjust may they endure no greater punishment than the injustices 
they’re doing to me. (Lines 1039-42; emphasis added) 


There is, Finlayson argues, no acknowledgement of hamartia here. All 
Antigone acknowledges is that after her death she might come to see 
that she was in error, which is an acknowledgement not of ‘guilt’ but 
merely of general ‘human fallibility’.? I am not so sure about this. 
Given my earlier suggestion that Antigone’s ‘one-sidedness’ is a form 
of epistemological arrogance, that she does recognise her own fallibil- 
ity is a step forward that to some (admittedly lesser) degree matches 
Creon’s recognition of guilt. 

The real reason, however, there is no onstage reconciliation in 
Antigone is that the tragic reconciliation is supposed to demonstrate 
the ‘unity’ and ‘harmony’ of ethical substance. It is supposed to dem- 
onstrate ‘the absence of discord between what the agent has actually 
to do’ according to a properly thought-out version of the one ethical 
principle and ‘what he has to do’ according to the other, thereby pro- 
ducing ‘moral peace and satisfaction’ in the minds of the audience 
(A II, pp. 1213-16). And that, certainly, is not achieved in the play. A 
reconciliation, that is, is supposed to amount to something more than 
mutual self-criticism: it is supposed to produce a positive solution to 
the dilemma that would be both intellectually and emotionally sat- 
isfying to both parties to the dispute, given only that they overcame 
their blinkered one-sidedness. It is supposed to represent an advance 
in moral knowledge. Since that does not happen zn the play, it can 


7 Finlayson (1999), p- 512- 
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happen only through the play — in other words, in the minds and hearts 
of the audience. 

And in spite of its harmonious ending it is, in fact, even more obvi- 
ously the case that there is no genuine onstage reconciliation in the 
Eumenides. Far from being intellectually convinced by the arguments 
Apollo presents during the trial, the Furies refuse to accept the jury’s 
verdict and threaten Athens with death and destruction unless Orestes 
is immediately handed over to their tender mercies. What changes 
their mind is not rational argument but, as noted, a combination of 
threats and bribes (p. 115), not reasoning but, as Athena notes, mop- 
ping her brow, ‘persuasion’ (lines 1101-13). Thus, far from provid- 
ing a genuine onstage resolution of its ethical dilemma, the Ewmenides 
leaves the true reconciliation up to us, the audience.’ 

Despite Schelling’s observations about the Greek chorus (p. 81 
above) there are good dramaturgical reasons for being cautious about 
explicit, onstage reconciliations: overt, schoolmasterly didacticism 
runs the risk of alienating the audience, which, in any case, is more 
likely to ‘own’ a reconciliation if it has worked it out for itself. Hegel 
does not exclude the possibility of onstage reconciliations, but the 
usual, and certainly essential, locus of the reconciliation will be in, as 
he puts it, the ‘soul of the spectator’ (A II, p. 1216).9 

This leads to an even more difficult question: Just what is the rec- 
onciliation between the conflicting demands of family and state that 
we acquire by meditating on the meaning of Antigone supposed to be? 
What is the content of the ‘learning experience’ that is supposed to 
be facilitated by the drama? It cannot simply be that we should avoid 
‘one-sidedness’ since that, as well as being somewhat banal, would leave 
the ethical disharmony unresolved. So what is the reconciliation? 


That the Furies are ‘persuaded’ rather than convinced is, fairly clearly, a product of 
Aeschylus’s misogyny: as women, they do not have the wit to understand, let alone 
be convinced by, rational argument. When it comes to women, passionate rather 
than rational creatures, ‘persuasion’, he thinks, is the best one can do. The advance 
of reason and civilization, to his way of thinking, is the advance of the principle of 
masculine dominion. Athena makes the point during the play that she is an honorary 


man having sprung, motherless, directly from Zeus’s forehead. 
9 


This at least is what Hegel ought to be saying. Sometimes in his eagerness to promote 
the idea that Greek tragedy really does contain a reconciliation, he suggests that what 
happens onstage in the Ewmenides is a reconciliation (Hegel [1975c], pp. 75, 326-7). 
But this is just sloppy thinking. 
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Hegel never tells us, and this may seem like a dereliction of his 
duty to the reader. My sense, however, is that, rather than intending 
to leave us frustrated, he presupposes that we (or at least the students 
in his lectures) are familiar with his general philosophy of history as 
laid out, inter alia, in the Phenomenology of Spirit, a familiarity which 
renders the nature of the reconciliation reasonably obvious. For even 
a glancing acquaintance with the Phenomenology makes it clear that the 
principal engine of the historical dialectic is Aufhebung (usually not 
very helpfully translated as ‘sublation’), a term which means some- 
thing like ‘retentive supersession’.'° World history happens when a 
later institution, social practice or, at the most general level, ‘shape 
of consciousness’ cancels and replaces an earlier one, but does so in 
a manner which retains what was of essential value in it. Now it is 
evident that the state is a later institution than the family, that while 
the family is, as Hegel puts it, a ‘natural’, biological unity, the state 
is a ‘spiritual’, culturally created unity (A II, p.1213). So, in terms of 
Hegel’s philosophy of history, Antigone has to be about the transition 
from family to state, about the family being aufgehoben, ‘incorporated’, 
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into that wider ‘organic whole’'' which is the state. Such an incorpo- 
ration Hegel regards as an advance of the human spirit. And so what 
we, the audience, should take from the play is that an individual such 
as Antigone should accept and endorse her membership of the polis 
and should, therefore, have acknowledged the weight and seriousness 
of Creon’s concerns. And yet — this surely is the most crucial lesson — 
the state should never have laws that simply ignore the familial and 
religious obligations of individuals. Creon should never have made it a 
condition of Antigone’s loyalty to the state that she failed to discharge 
fundamental duties to her family. And pretty clearly, in fact, he did not 
need to do so, did not need to ‘make an issue’ of the burial, since its 
performance, even in public, could never have constituted a serious 


In modern German Aufhebung means ‘annulment’ or ‘cancelation’. In 
sixteenth-century German, however, it meant ‘elevation’. Luther, for example, writes, 
‘das wesen und natur des gebets sei nicht anders denn ein aufhebung des gemüts 
oder herzen zu gott’ — ‘the essence and nature of prayer is none other than the ele- 
vation of the spirit or heart to God’ (see the entry for Aufhebung in the Grimm broth- 
ers’ Deutsches Wörterbuch). That his use of Aufhebung is intended to incorporate both 
senses is something that Hegel himself notes in, for example, the first chapter of his 
Wissenschaft der Logik. 

11 Hegel (1975)b), p 96. 
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threat to the stability of the state. (Though public funerals sometimes 
constituted flashpoints of resistance in the ‘Arab Spring’ of 2011, it 
should be remembered that, in the main, the weight of Theban pub- 
lic opinion is on Creon’s side.) From a Hegelian point of view, Creon’s 
real failing is that his arrogance prevented him from understanding 
the nature of Aufhebung, prevented him from understanding that as 
well as cancellation it is also preservation. What he should have under- 
stood is that the principle of the overriding importance of communal 
interests needs to be refined by the acknowledgement that individuals 
have obligations to entities other than the state and have, therefore, 
rights which, except perhaps in extraordinary circumstances, cannot 
be overridden. Creon’s communitarianism ought, in short, to have 


been leavened by the principles of liberalism. ** 


HEGEL AND CATHARSIS 


Hegel’s account of tragedy is quasi-judicial. The Ewmenides, as he thinks 
of it, not only depicts a legal trial but is itself a kind of trial — a working 
out of a difficult ethical issue with the audience cast in the role of jury. 
The tragic resolution is strongly modelled on the way in which legisla- 
tion is refined over time to take account of unintended consequences 
and of conflicts that emerge between it and other legislation. One of 
the important strengths of this elevation of tragedy to quasi-legislative 
status is that it accounts for the enormous importance that attached 
to the tragic festival in fifth-century Greece (citizens were sometimes 
paid to attend, as we are paid for jury service), an importance even 
Aristotle fails to completely account for since, while he allows tragedy 


12 Given that the harmonious ending of the Ewmenides is not the real ‘reconciliation’ 
of the ethical conflict that is its topic, what zs the real reconciliation? The Furies’ 
demand that Orestes be killed is rejected by the court. They predict that if the ‘ter- 
ror’ of their elemental, ‘tea-party’ conception of justice is abandoned ‘mortals will at 
once believe that everything’s permitted’ (lines 633-4). Athena responds that they 
have a good point. In creating the institution of the legal trial it is, she says, not at 
all her intention to ‘banish terror’, for, she observes, ‘what mortal man is truly righ- 
teous without being afraid?’. Yet by taking the use of terror out of private hands 
and making it the prerogative of the state, she has, she says, overcome the ‘anarchy’ 
(lines 887-9) created by the self-perpetuating blood feud that is endemic to the 
‘natural’ form of life. Thus the principle represented by the Furies that crime should 
be deterred by ‘terror’ is preserved, preserved, however, in a civilized, ‘spiritualised’ 
form — aufgehoben. 
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to be a source of psychological knowledge, he never allows it to be a 
source of ethical knowledge. 

It should be noted, however, that Aristotle’s inclusion of ‘the 
catharsis of fear and pity’ in the definition of tragedy clearly acknowl- 
edges its emotional value, which gives rise to the thought that perhaps 
Hegel does not. Impressive though it is, it might be suggested, Hegel’s 
theory is nonetheless excessively intellectualistic. His claim that ‘the 
only important thing in a work of art is to present what corresponds 
to reason and spiritual truth’ (A II, p. 1197), together with his attack 
on weepy emotionalism over a ‘sad story’ as something only ‘provin- 
cial females’ indulge in (A II, p. 1198), seems to lend weight to this 
charge, the charge, in effect, that Hegel ignores emotional catharsis 
as central to the value we attach to tragedy. 

In fact, however, Hegel does not ignore catharsis. On the contrary, 
he discusses it and even engages in the exegetical question as to what 
Aristotle might have meant by the phrase ‘the catharsis of the emotions 
of fear and pity’ in his definition of tragedy. What Aristotle did not 
mean in speaking of the catharsis of ‘emotions’, Hegel claims (project- 
ing his own views onto Aristotle), is something that happens at the level 
of ‘mere feelings’. That the end of tragedy should be the production of 
some kind of an ‘agreeable’ feeling would be ‘the most superficial of all 
criteria of dramatic success and failure’ (A II, p. 1197). Rightly under- 
stood, says Hegel, the ‘fear’ aroused by tragedy is not the ordinary fear 
of an external object. Rather, tragic fear, the fear that comes from iden- 
tification with the tragic hero, is fear of the ‘might of the ethical order’ 
he opposes, that is, fear of ‘one of the determinants of [one’s] own free 
reason’ (A II, p. 1198). We fear for Antigone because we feel in our- 
selves the force of the justification of Creon’s position. The same is true 
of tragic pity. It is not ordinary pity for something external to ourselves, 
but consists, rather, in discovering in ourselves ‘sympathy ... with the 
sufferer’s moral justification’ (ibid). In other words, in responding to 
the work, we ourselves are absorbed into the conflict and recognise 
our own affinity with each of the combatants. We, the audience, are to 
have the dialectical conflict between the ethical powers rise to a point 
of extreme tension within our own souls and then to have the tension 
relieved as we find our way to the ‘reconciliation’. 

What I would like to suggest, therefore, is that although Hegel’s 
account of the value of tragedy is an essentially intellectual account, 
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there is nothing in it that excludes the idea that at the moment of rec- 
onciliation there is a release of emotional — or, as he would proba- 
bly prefer to say, geistige (spiritual-intellectual) — tension. Indeed, one 
would think, there inevitably would be such a release as the shape of 
a reconciliation finally dawns. Although Hegel’s focus is on the intel- 
lectual, cognitive value of tragedy, there is nothing in his account to 
exclude the important fact that it has emotional value as well, that 
through tragedy a certain ‘purification’ of our emotional lives takes 
place. 


MODERN TRAGEDY 


Hegel claims that ‘modern’ — or, as he sometimes says, ‘romantic’ — 
tragedy 


adopts ... from the start the principle of subjectivity. Therefore, it takes for its 
proper subject-matter and content the subjective inner life of the character 
who is not, as in classical tragedy, merely an individual embodiment of the 
ethical powers. (A II, p. 1223) 


The topic of modern tragedy, that is, is the ‘particular and personal 
character’ of the tragic hero. The paradigm is Hamlet. Although sim- 
ilar in terms of plot to Sophocles’ Electra — both plays deal with a per- 
ceived duty to avenge a mother’s involvement in the murder of a 
father — the similarity is merely superficial (A II, p. 1224-2). Whereas 
Sophocles has little interest in the inner workings of Electra’s heart, 
Shakespeare’s — and our — obsessive focus is on the question of why 
Hamlet does not act, on what is going on in that enigmatic soul. 
Typically, as with Macbeth’s ambition or Othello’s jealousy, there is 
nothing ethical about the ruling passion in the life of the modern 
tragic hero. Often, indeed, that passion is positively unethical, lead- 
ing the hero to engage in evil acts in pursuit of his end. Like Hamlet, 
modern heroes can hesitate and dither, and so they lack the ‘sculp- 
tural’ solidity provided by the single ‘pathos’ that defines the classical 
hero. Hegel concedes that sometimes a modern hero can be firmly 
committed to an ethical end. Schiller’s Wallenstein, for instance, is 
completely committed to the goal of German peace and unification. 
Generally, however, it is not the ‘substantial nature’ of the end that is 
the focus of interest. Rather, the passion is portrayed as an interesting 
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‘enthusiasm’ of that particular personality. It follows that there is no 
ethical ‘collision’ in a typical modern tragedy or, therefore, an ethical 
‘reconciliation’. All we are left to do at the end of Romeo and Juliet, for 
instance, is to bewail the ‘tragic transience’ of such ‘tender souls’. All 
we can do at the end of Hamlet is to feel sad that his ‘noble soul’ was 
made for a better world than this one. Since no ethical problem is 
being solved in a modern drama one might, indeed, prefer it to have a 
happy rather than tragic ending given that, other things being equal, 
it is better to leave the theatre cheered up rather than depressed 
(A II, pp. 1224-32). 

Like all Germans, Hegel has enormous admiration for Shakespeare: 
in the ‘portrayal of concretely human individuals especially the English 
... and above them all Shakespeare stand ... at an almost unapproach- 
able height’ (A II, p. 1227). This might seem to sit oddly with the 
implication of the above discussion that, compared with Greek trag- 
edy, modern tragedy is a trivial affair of little cultural significance. Not 
only do we not acquire ethical knowledge from Shakespeare, it seems 
that we do not even acquire the universal knowledge of psychologi- 
cal types Aristotle says we gain from tragedy, given that it is with the 
‘particular and personal’ character of the hero that the playwright is 
concerned. Given Hegel’s view of him, Hamlet would seem too rare a 
bird to support any psychological generalisation. 

Hegel’s ‘death of art’ thesis makes it clear that he really does 
believe in the relative cultural insignificance of modern tragedy. ‘Art 
in its highest vocation’, he famously writes, ‘is a thing of the past. The 
beautiful days of Greece and the golden age of the later middle ages 
are past’ (A J, p. 11). Art, art as a phenomenon of ‘world-historical’ 
significance, died at the beginning of the modern age, its role in 
the resolution of ethical conflict taken over, and according to Hegel 
better performed, by philosophy. Tragedy, however, died much ear- 
lier. It died on account of the turn from ethics to psychology, a turn 
which had already begun with Euripides (A II, pp. 1215, 1221, 1228). 
Tragedy died with the turn from the clash of outer actions to the tur- 
bulence of the inner soul. To see how this thesis can co-exist with 
Hegel’s admiration of Shakespeare, one need only recall that Plato’s 
love for Homer did not stop him from banning him from the ideal 
state. Hegel, of course, does not want to ban Shakespeare, but in the 
main, it seems, he really does want to relegate him to the category 
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of very high class entertainment. While, as we saw, the production of 
‘agreeable’ feelings is an utterly ‘superficial’ criterion for judging the 
success or failure of Greek tragedy, with respect to modern tragedy it 
is the only criterion we have.'3 


FATE 


Powerful though it is, Hegel’s account of tragedy has been, even 
among his admirers, the target of some major criticisms. Two in par- 
ticular call for close examination. The first is the claim that he misses 
the centrality of ‘fate’ to Greek tragedy, its centrality, indeed, to ‘the 
tragic’ as such. The second is the claim that there has to be something 
wrong with a theory that denies tragic greatness to Shakespeare. In 
spite of his immense admiration for the theory, both of these claims 
are made in A. C. Bradley’s ‘Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy’, the ground- 
breaking work that introduced Hegel’s theory to the English-speaking 
world at the beginning of the twentieth century. ‘4 

Fate, we are frequently told, is what tragedy, or at least Greek trag- 
edy, is all about. Rarely, however, are we told what fate actually zs. Let 
us begin, therefore, by trying to remedy this defect. The most obvious 
feature of fate (fate as it occurs in literature) is passivity: to be subject 
to fate is for life-defining things to happen to one rather than one being 
responsible for them oneself. The second obvious feature is power- 
lessness: one is powerless to prevent those things from happening. 
As one may be powerlessly caught in a tidal rip, so one is powerless to 
escape the ‘grip’ of fate. The third obvious feature is that the things 
that happen are bad things, things that are contrary to one’s will. As 
Schelling points out (pp. 76-7 above), this means that fate should 
not be identified with necessity, which in turn means that it should 
not be identified with ‘destiny’: one can speak of someone being ‘des- 
tined’ to a long and happy life but not, I think, of their being ‘fated’ 


13 This, as we shall see in Chapter 12, is what Heidegger calls the ‘aestheticisation’ of 
art. 

14 Bradley (1909). (Bradley’s brother, F. H., also a Hegelian, was indirectly responsi- 
ble for the birth of analytic philosophy, for it was his Hegelianism that Bertrand 
Russell and G. E. Moore took as the paradigm of everything they thought wrong with 
German philosophy — bombast, obscurity, lack of logic — as an antidote to which they 
created analytic philosophy.) 
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to it. A final aspect of fate is that the bad things that happen to one 
should not be the exclusive result of human wickedness.'> Othello’s 
downfall was the result not of fate but of Iago’s malevolence.'° As 
Schopenhauer points out (p. 160 below), fate invites personification 
as a powerful and malevolent agent bent on its victim’s destruction, 
yet such personification must always remain at the level of metaphor. 
Fate may be personified as ‘the will of the gods’, but if the gods come 
to be conceived as agents bent on the hero’s destruction out of anger 
or jealousy, if they become concrete individuals, then the hero’s down- 
fall is caused by malevolence rather than fate. Aphrodite’s inflaming 
Phaedra with a passion for her stepson out of the goddess’s hatred of 
Phaedra’s family (p. 84) is a case in point. 

In her impressive and influential discussion of Greek tragedy’? 
Martha Nussbaum does not speak of ‘fate’, but she does, as ear- 
lier noted, speak of ‘the fragility of goodness’ as the heart of trag- 
edy. ‘Greek tragedy’, declares the first sentence of her discussion, 
‘shows good people being ruined because of things that just happen 
to them, things that they do not control’.'® If we add to this remark 
Schopenhauer’s stipulation that these ruinous things cannot be attrib- 
uted exclusively to human malevolence, then ‘the fragility of good- 
ness’ seems a fair approximation to the concept of fate. 

Nussbaum suggests that two modes of ruin occur in Greek trage- 
dy.'9 The first is that in which the tragic hero performs actions that 
bring about his ruin out of ignorance, ignorance of the consequence 
of the actions or of the circumstances in which they are performed. 
The classic example is Oedipus, who kills his father and sleeps with his 
mother only because he does not know the old man who attacks him 
at the crossroads to be his father and does not know the woman he 
marries to be his mother. The second mode of ruin (which Nussbaum 
regards as the more disturbing) is the ethical catch twenty-two, the 


‘5 Neither, as Schopenhauer points out (p. 161 below), should they be the exclusive 
result of character flaws that fall short of wickedness. Ophelia’s death was the result 
not of fate but of Hamlet’s indecisiveness, but indecisiveness does not amount to 
wickedness, 

‘6 Whether character traits such as Othello’s disposition to extreme jealousy ought be 
regarded as ‘fated’ is a question that will be taken up in Chapter 8. 

17 Nussbaum (1986). 

18 Ibid., p. 25. 

19 Ibid. 
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irresolvable ethical dilemma. An agent finds himself faced with such a 
dilemma when, through no fault of his own, he finds himself in a sit- 
uation in which whatever he does offends against an ethical principle 
to which both he and we are deeply committed, and so from which 
he cannot emerge without wrongdoing and guilt. Nussbaum’s cen- 
tral example of someone facing an irresolvable dilemma is Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon. If he sacrifices his daughter he will violate the deepest 
commitment a parent can have; if he does not the army will mutiny 
and overthrow the state (p. 115). His situation, Nussbaum claims, is 
represented as one in which he has ‘no guilt-free course’ of action.*° 

Hegel flatly denies that Greek tragedy is about fate and so denies 
that it is about the fragility of goodness. The idea that fate as a ‘blind’, 
‘purely irrational and unintelligible destiny’ is distinctive of and inte- 
gral to the ‘classical’ worldview is, he says, a myth (A II, p. 1216). (Since 
this is an idea subscribed to by Hegel’s erstwhile friend Schelling, who 
views Oedipus’s ‘transgressions’ as ‘imposed by fate’ [p. 79 above], it 
is relatively likely that it is his view in particular that Hegel is rejecting. 
As we shall shortly see, however, his own account of Oedipus closely 
resembles that of his other erstwhile friend Hölderlin, which may thus 
have played a role in its genesis.) 

Hegel rejects both of the ways in which, according to Nussbaum, 
Greek tragedy exhibits the fragility of human goodness. He insists, first 
of all, on hamartia, insists, as we saw, that the tragic hero always bears 
a large measure of blame for his downfall. If he does not, then the 
drama cannot even produce the kind of fear and pity that is proper to 
tragedy (pp. 117-18 above) but is ‘merely harrowing’ (A II, p. 1198), 
merely the kind of ‘sad story’ enjoyed by ‘provincial females’. Since, 
however, no serious thinker would wish to deny that Oedipus Tyrannus 
is a tragic masterpiece, Hegel is committed to showing that, contrary 
to appearances, Oedipus is by no means fate’s innocent victim. 

Hegel is committed to denying that Greek tragedy deals in the sec- 
ond kind of victimisation by fate on account of his commitment to the 
tragic ‘reconciliation’: if a reconciliation of its competing ethical prin- 
ciples is an essential part of the proper experience of great tragedy, 
then, contrary to appearances, it cannot be the case that the dilemma 
Agamemnon faces is an irresolvable one. In what follows I shall show, 


2° Thid., p. 34- 
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first, how Hegel attempts to assimilate Oedipus to his account of trag- 
edy and second how he at least could seek to assimilate Agamemnon 
to that account. 


OEDIPUS 


Hegel’s impressive, although at times obscure, attempt to assimilate 
Oedipus Tyrannus to his account of tragedy begins by arguing that, as 
with Antigone, the play exhibits an ethical ‘collision’ between different 
‘powers’ belonging to ethical substance, albeit powers of a ‘less con- 
crete’ character than those at work in Antigone. “What is at issue’ in 
Sophocles’ play is, he says, 


the right of the wide awake consciousness, the justification of what the man 
has self-consciously willed and knowingly done, as contrasted with what he 
was fated by the gods to do and actually did unconsciously without having 
willed it. (A II, p. 1214) 


By ‘wide awake consciousness’ Hegel means, reasonably clearly, ratio- 
nal knowledge, specifically, as we would now put it, knowledge in its 
scientific and technological application. This is the kind of knowl- 
edge that enabled Oedipus to deliver Thebes from the menace of 
the Sphinx and is the ground of his being invited back to deliver it 
from the plague. Oedipus is ‘famous’ and justly celebrated for this 
kind of knowledge (line 54-6). It is, however, precisely this exem- 
plary knower who is engulfed by the most terrible ignorance — ‘uncon- 
sciousness’ — in which he does the most terrible things. This offers 
us both an image of the human cognitive situation in general and a 
moral. Human beings know a lot and quite rightly use their knowl- 
edge to protect themselves from danger and improve their quality 
of life. At the same time, however, the sphere of reality illuminated 
by our knowledge is always surrounded by darkness, by a penumbra 
of ignorance in which, therefore, not our will but rather the ‘will of 
the gods’ prevails. A truly wise person will recognise this penumbra, 
will recognise that our knowledge of the world is always limited. And 
so, for all their ambiguity, he will listen respectfully to the revelations 
of the priests and prophets, since those revelations provide the only 
possible access to the region of ignorance. Thus the two ethical pow- 
ers that collide in the figure of Oedipus are, on the one hand, the 
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principle of the propriety of seeking life-improving knowledge and, 
on the other, the principle of epistemological humility, the principle 
that our knowledge is finite, that we are humans not gods. 

To this second principle, however, Oedipus gives no weight at 
all. He abuses Apollo’s prophet Teiresias as a “bogus priest’ and 
‘double-dealing quack’ (lines 164-5), bragging that it was he, not 
Teiresias, who had solved the riddle of the Sphinx. The crucial 
moment, however, is his self-blinding upon discovering the enor- 
mity of his crimes. Hegel comments on his ‘self-reliant stubbornness’ 
that refuses to ‘parcel out responsibility’ for his actions, refuses to 
use his ignorance of his mother’s or father’s identity to surrender any 
responsibility for his action.?’ Rather than exculpating himself on the 
grounds of ignorance, rather than accepting that he is a finite being 
who cannot be expected to know everything, Oedipus implies that he 
ought to have known all of the implications of his actions. He is thus, 
Hegel seems to suggest, an ‘Enlightenment’ figure: his fatal flaw is 
what Nietzsche, as we have seen, calls ‘Socratism’, the disastrous belief 
that human reason can ‘reach down into the deepest abysses of being, 
and that it is capable, not simply of understanding existence, but even 
of correcting it’ .?? 

Socratism, Hegel wants to suggest, is Oedipus’s hamartia. His 
fatal flaw, the ‘disastrous arrogance’ attributed to him by the cho- 
rus (line 1057), is epistemological hubris. And it is for this that he is 
punished: 


[H]e falls into the commission of his horrible deed unconsciously. He, how- 
ever, is the man who has solved the riddle of the Sphinx, he is the man distin- 
guished for knowledge, and so a kind of balance is introduced in the shape 


21 Hegel (1975c), pp. 102-3. 

22 BT 15. As Bernard Williams points out (Williams [1983], p. 60), in Oedipus at Colonus 
Oedipus does exculpate himself. He is, he now says, not to blame for his actions, 
since they were performed without his knowledge and against his will. He thus rec- 
ognises that human beings cannot be expected to know everything and to that extent 
overcomes his Socratism. Given, however, that the famous lines of the chorus — ‘Not 
to be born at all / Is best, far best that can befall, / Next best, when born, with least 
delay / To trace the backward way’ (lines 1224-8) — appear to be intended to express 
Oedipus’s state of mind as, serenely and gratefully, he exits this world for the next, it 
might well be argued that Oedipus never in fact overcomes his desire for total knowl- 
edge and to that extent remains a Socratist. A world in which it is not available and 
in which its lack can lead to such terrible consequences, so one might interpret the 
play, is one to which Oedipus prefers not to belong. 
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of a nemesis. He who is so gifted in knowledge, is in the power of what is 
unconscious.... Here, therefore, we have the opposition of two powers, that 
of consciousness and unconsciousness.*> 


Oedipus is punished, says Hegel, because — like both Antigone and 
Creon — his ‘moral power is one-sided’,*4 because his legitimate quest 
for knowledge fails to be balanced by an acknowledgement of the lim- 
its to such a quest, of the fact that the ‘conscious’ is always surrounded 
by the ‘unconscious’. Oedipus, to be sure, is a victim of circumstances 
that are beyond his control and in that sense is a victim of fate. But 
he is not an innocent victim. On the contrary, his fate is the punish- 
ment his hamartia merits. This, claims Hegel, is how fate appears in 
Greek tragedy in general. Never ‘blind’ or ‘irrational’, it always oper- 
ates within the ‘sphere of moral justice’. In Greek tragedy fate simply 
is ‘eternal justice’.*5 

One aspect of Hegel’s treatment of Oedipus remains to be clari- 
fied. His claim is not simply that Oedipus is punished for being the 
kind of irascibly arrogant know-all that he is. His claim is not just that 
Oedipus is punished for a character flaw but, more specifically, that 
this character flaw plays a causally essential role in his downfall. ‘A truly 
tragic suffering’, writes Hegel, ‘is only inflicted on ... individual agents 
as a consequence of their own deed’ (A II, p. 1198; emphasis added). 
It is not, however, clear what this causal role could be, how Oedipus’s 
ruin is a ‘consequence’ of his hubris. One possibility might be to say 
that if Oedipus had respectfully consulted the priests before rushing 
into marriage with Jocasta rather than only afterwards when he began 
to suspect that there was something unsavoury about it, he would have 
been saved from incest. It is hard to see, however, how such humil- 
ity could have saved him from his parricide, since that was an act of 
self-defence in a ‘road rage’ incident that called for instant action. A 
better point for Hegel to make might be the following. Transported 
to Corinth as a baby, Oedipus grows up wrongly believing its king and 
queen to be his parents. And so, on first hearing the prophecy that he 
will kill his father and marry his mother, he leaves Corinth and ends 
up in Thebes killing his father en route. Fate, that is to say, makes use of 


23 Hegel (1975c), pp. 325-6. 
24 Ibid. 
25 Hegel (1975c), pp. 325-26; A II, p. 1230. 
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Oedipus’s hubris. Had he not believed it in his power to defeat the 
gods, the prophecy would not have been fulfilled (not, at least, in the 
way it was fulfilled). 


AGAMEMNON 


The second way in which it is argued that Hegel ignores the central- 
ity of fate to Greek tragedy claims that in proposing the ‘reconcilia- 
tion’ as an essential part of its reception, Hegel misses the fact that, at 
least very often, the ethical dilemma faced by the Greek tragic hero 
is precisely one to which, as in the paradigmatic case of Agamemnon, 
there is no resolution. Writing in 1824, Goethe claims that irresolvy- 
ability is the heart not just of Greek tragedy but of ‘the tragic’ as such. 
‘Everything tragic’, he claims, ‘rests on irresolvable opposition. As 
soon as resolution enters or becomes possible the tragic vanishes’.?° 
Modern moral philosophers implicitly subscribe to the same view 
by typically using ‘tragic dilemma’ simply as a synonym for ‘irresolv- 
able dilemma’. Rosalind Hursthouse, for instance, defines a ‘tragic 
dilemma’ as one from which it is impossible to emerge ‘with clean 
hands’,’” a situation in which one is guilty of wrongdoing whatever 
one does. If this account of ‘the tragic’ is correct, then what the pro- 
posed ‘tragic reconciliation’ does is precisely to take the tragic out of 
tragedy. Hegel never explicitly faces up to this view of the tragic in 
general and of Agamemnon’s predicament in particular. It is none- 
theless possible, I believe, to construct on his behalf a convincing 
rebuttal of the criticism. 

Nussbaum claims, recall, that Agamemnon’s predicament, the 
necessity of his choosing between his daughter and the state, leaves 
him with ‘no guilt-free course’ (p. 129 above), no course of action 
from which he can emerge ‘with clean hands’. This certainly repre- 
sents a view modernity might well take of his dilemma, sensitised as 
it is to the Kantian idea that it can never be right to treat an individ- 
ual as a ‘mere means’, however important the end. Nonetheless, it is, 
it seems to me, a clearly incorrect reading of the play, an incorrect 


26 Quoted in Finlayson (1999), p. 493- 

27 Hursthouse (1999), p. 71. Hursthouse does not in fact use ‘tragic dilemma’ and 
‘irresolvable dilemma’ precisely as synonyms. But she does regard all ‘tragic’ dilem- 
mas as irresolvable. 
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account of how it was intended by its author and how it would have 
been received by its Greek audience. 

The Oresteia trilogy (see pp. 114-15), of which Agamemnon is the 
first part, is a genuine Greek tragic trilogy, the only one that has sur- 
vived. (Sophocles’ three “Theban’ plays were written many years apart 
and were not intended as a trilogy.) All three parts would have been 
performed on a single day, each part taking up the narrative where 
its predecessor leaves off. This makes it legitimate — indeed, I think, 
essential — to read the trilogy as, in effect, a single, three-act drama. 
Read in this way, the vindication of Orestes’ act of elevating state inter- 
ests above family interests at the end of the trilogy inevitably refers 
back to and vindicates Agamemnon’s elevation of state above family 
interests at its beginning.” Thus, when Agamemnon’s act is viewed 
in the context of the trilogy as a whole, it becomes clear that far from 
facing an irresolvable dilemma, he faced a dilemma which he actu- 
ally resolved by performing the right action, shocking though it was. 
This is how Kierkegaard (a quasi-Hegelian, as we shall see in the next 
chapter) reads Euripides’ telling of the Agamemnon myth in Iphigenia 
at Aulis. Faced with two conflicting ethical obligations, familial duty 
versus the good of the nation, the first supported by intense personal 
feeling, Agamemnon does the right thing in acting for the good of 
the nation as a whole, in acting for (here Kierkegaard uses overtly 
Hegelian language) the ‘rational’ and ‘universal’ as opposed to the 
instinctual and particular.*9 

That Agamemnon is represented as choosing the right course of 
action makes room for the idea that his dilemma is one to which there 
is a resolution. But it might seem to do so only at the cost of creat- 
ing another problem for Hegel, that of leaving no room for hamar- 
tia, for the ‘one-sidedness’ he regards as an essential attribute of the 
Greek tragic hero. Unexpectedly, however, Nussbaum’s own observa- 
tions show that the correctness of Agamemnon’s choice does not in 


28 The Oresteia celebrates the triumph of communal obligations over family obligations, 
while Antigone cautions that the former should not be allowed to obliterate the latter. 
Bearing in mind that the Greek tragedians stood in a competitive relation to their 
predecessors as well as to their contemporaries, this gives rise to the thought that 
Sophocles’ play might have been intended, in part, as a commentary on those of his 
illustrious predecessor. 

29 Kierkegaard (1983), pp. 57-9. 
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fact exclude hamartia. She points out that Aeschylus’s chorus criticises 
Agamemnon for the callous way in which he carried out the killing 
of his daughter once he decided that it was the lesser of two evils. 
Iphigenia’s youth, beauty, virginity and pitiful cries of ‘father’ ‘count 
for nothing’, the chorus observes, as he butchers her as if she were a 
mere goat (lines 261-75) .3° Thus, although there is no criticism of 
what Agamemnon does, there is criticism of his character as mani- 
fested in the manner of his acting. Aeschylus’s Agamemnon turns out 
to be ‘one-sided’ in precisely the same way as Sophocles’ Creon: he 
gives no weight at all to any considerations other than the good of the 
state.3' It thus transpires that hamartia can be exhibited in right as well 
as in wrong action. 

Properly read, then, there can be little doubt that the dilemma 
Agamemnon faces is presented as a resolvable rather than irresolvable 
one. And since Aeschylus’s play is a paradigm of great tragedy — for 
some the greatest of all — Goethe’s view that irresolvability is essential 
to great tragic drama is not one we should accept. Tragic conflict is 
conflict that ¿n fact ends in ruin. But it does not have to be conflict 
that can only end in ruin. 


‘HEGELIAN’ VERSUS ‘FATEFUL’ TRAGEDY 


Hegel can, then, plausibly deny that the Greek tragic hero is the inno- 
cent victim of a malevolent fate, that Greek tragedy is about the fra- 
gility of goodness. Oedipus Tyrannus, it can be argued, is not about 
misfortune that results from unavoidable human ignorance, and 
Agamemnon is not about a dilemma from which it is impossible to 
emerge without sin and the wages of sin. This, of course, is not to deny 
the obvious fact that in real life there are misfortunes which result 
from unavoidable human ignorance, the obvious fact that, as Kant 
puts it, a ‘step-motherly nature’ sometimes uses ignorance to cause 


3° Nussbaum (1986), pp. 36-8. This surely is why Clytemnestra, too, goes in for ‘butch- 
ery’, casting a net over Agamemnon in his bath ‘as if catching fish’ (line 1634), stab- 
bing him three times and rejoicing in his ‘snorting his life away, spitting great gobs 
of blood’ (lines 1640-1). Had Agamemnon been less cold-blooded, had he been, 
like Euripides’ Agamemnon, in agony over his choice, she would have killed him less 
savagely or perhaps not at all. 

3! Jf this is correct, then the Hegelian resolution that Agamemnon prompts us towards 
is essentially the same as Antigone’s resolution. 
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the best-laid plans to end in disaster. And neither is Hegel committed 
to denying that in real life there are irresolvable ethical dilemmas 
(although whether such dilemmas really exist is a matter of contro- 
versy). All he is committed to (at least so far as his philosophy of trag- 
edy is concerned) is that such misfortunes and such dilemmas, if they 
exist, do not constitute the subject matter of great tragedy. 

Since, however, human beings sometimes are the victims of igno- 
rance and since they sometimes do confront dilemmas which pre- 
sent, at the very least, the appearance of irresolvability, it is evidently 
possible to write tragedies in which the hero appears as fate’s inno- 
cent victim — ‘fateful’ tragedies, we might call them. The question 
thus arises as to whether it is tragedy that fits the Hegelian paradigm, 
‘Hegelian’ tragedy, or ‘fateful’ tragedy that makes the stronger claim 
to ‘greatness’, the stronger claim to represent tragedy ‘in its highest 
vocation’. 

Since this is a question that, in various forms, will reoccur several 
times in later chapters, I shall defer attempting a definitive answer until 
my concluding chapter. Here I should like to make just one observa- 
tion. Hegel’s fundamental claim is that great tragedy is a ‘learning 
experience’. His claim that there must be a tragic ‘reconciliation’ that 
we can find our way towards by learning to avoid the ‘one-sidedness’ 
of the tragic protagonist(s) gives a point and purpose to the writing 
of tragedy. By contrast, one might find an element of futility, tedium 
even, in the idea of writing tragedy after tragedy that amounts to 
nothing more than a cry of protest to the probably non-existent deity 
against the fragility of human goodness. Hegelian tragedy has an at 
least potential significance in the economy of human life as a whole 
which it is hard to attribute to fateful tragedy. 


IS HEGEL UNFAIR TO SHAKESPEARE? 


There are two ways in which one might seek to oppose Hegel’s view 
that modern tragedy is vastly inferior to Greek: one might seek to 
argue that his collision-and-reconciliation-of-ethical-powers template 
is too restrictive to count as a general condition on the writing of great 
tragedy — the defender of ‘fateful’ tragedy would make this claim — or 
one might seek to argue that some modern plays actually do fit the 
template. Since the first alternative will receive extensive discussion 
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in later chapters, I shall here confine myself to the second, a line of 
argument that received its first English-language expression from A. 
C. Bradley. 

Bradley grants Hegel’s point about the turn to subjective psy- 
chology in modern tragic drama. Nonetheless, he claims, there still 
remains, in Shakespeare in particular, the essential Hegelian ‘colli- 
sion’. The only difference is that it is more likely to be played out as 
a ‘self-division’ within the soul of the tragic hero than as a clash con- 
cerning outward action between two contending heroes.3° Important 
to his thesis that modern tragedies fit the Hegelian template is the 
claim that the clash within the soul of a Shakespearean tragic hero is 
a clash not between good and evil but between good and good. Thus, 
discussing Macbeth — seemingly, he observes, the ‘most unfavourable 
instance’ for his case — Bradley points out that Macbeth is not a pure 
villain: he has many good qualities — military skill, courage, a vivid 
imagination — so that to some degree we sympathise with him. 

This, however, is not to the point. That there is some good in a 
character is not the same as his being conflicted between two goods. 
It is true that Macbeth’s imagination endows him with a ‘conscience 
so vivid that his deed is to him beforehand a thing of terror’, which 
brings it about that there is, in his soul, a conflict between conscience 
and ambition. This, however, is essentially different from Antigone’s 
conflict: whereas the latter deals with a genuine moral dilemma, 
Macbeth does not. We know beforehand — on our mother’s knee — that, 
morally speaking, one may not kill the king (or anyone) in pursuit of 
ambition. Morally speaking, there is nothing new we can learn from 
Macbeth. Bradley believes, however, that his strongest case for repre- 
senting Shakespearean tragedy as Hegelian tragedy is Hamlet.33 For, 
he writes, while 


Hamlet’s desire to do his duty is a good thing, what opposes this desire is by 
no means simply evil. It is something to which a substantial contribution is 
made by the qualities we most admire in him. 


3° The following quotations are taken from Bradley (1909), pp. 86-9. 

33 He also believes he is on strong ground with respect to Corneille’s Le Cid, in which 
honour compels the heroine to demand the head of her lover. But since Corneille 
was consciously attempting to re-create classical tragedy, Le Cid is not really a proper 
example of a modern tragedy. 
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Bradley does not say what it is that causes Hamlet to hesitate in killing 
the alleged murderer of his father, but one suggestion might be that 
it is doubt as to the reliability — indeed existence — of ghosts. (That 
Claudius has murdered him and usurped his wife and throne is, of 
course, ‘revealed’ to Hamlet by an apparition claiming to be the ghost 
of his father.) Thus, pursuing a suggestion we will see Camus making 
in Chapter 13, one account of Hamlet’s celebrated indecision might 
be that it is the result of a collision between the old, supernaturalist 
worldview in which ghosts are not an epistemological problem and the 
new spirit of sceptical, empirical, Baconian science. (That the latter 
principle is involved would, of course, be mightily enhanced if it were 
true — which it is not — that Bacon wrote Shakespeare.) Described in 
this way, Hamlet begins to seem to occupy the same territory as Oedipus 
Tyrannus — although from an opposite point of view: whereas Oedipus 
is concerned to limit reason in favour of revelation, Hamlet, on this 
reading, is concerned to limit revelation in favour of reason. 

In fact, however, such a reading will not work. Hamlet does indeed, 
in a scientific spirit, set up a crucial experiment in order to put the 
ghost’s claim to the test. The play within the play, in which his father’s 
murder is enacted å clef, is the ‘mousetrap’ he sets up ‘in which to catch 
the conscience of the king’. And it does. Claudius’s guilty demeanour 
provides conclusive confirmation of the ghost’s revelation. If the play 
were about the need to check up on revelation by the use of empir- 
ical reason, Hamlet would now act. But still he does not. And so the 
play is not about the collision of principles pertaining to the ethics 
of knowledge. Rather, as Hegel claims about modern tragedy in gen- 
eral, it is about the ‘particular and personal’ character of Hamlet’s 
‘subjectivity’. The question of why Hamlet does not act — continues 
not to act in spite of the fact that both revelation and reason say that 
he should — remains our obsessive concern. And it is one to which 
we never receive a convincing answer. To the end, Hamlet remains a 
pathological enigma. What Shakespeare offers us is not a discussion of 
ethics but, as Hegel suggests, a page from a psychologist’s casebook. 


Kierkegaard 


Volume I of Either/Or (K) by Søren Kierkegaard (1813-55) contains a 
difficult essay entitled “The Ancient Tragical Motif as Reflected in the 
Modern: An Essay in the Fragmentary Read before a Meeting of the 
Symparanekromenoi’. The last word is a neologism meaning some- 
thing like ‘society of those who are living lives which are spiritually 
or mentally entombed and isolated’.' Since the essay is largely a com- 
mentary on Hegel’s distinction between ancient and modern tragedy, 
this chapter is in many ways a continuation of its predecessor. 
‘Kierkegaard’? begins the essay by noting that the theatre-going 
public and ‘experts’ alike agree that ‘there is an essential difference 
between ancient tragedy and modern tragedy’ (K, p. 137). As the 


! Editor’s note, K, p. 450. The term is presumably ironic since it is hard to see how 
the ‘mentally entombed and isolated’ could form a ‘society’. As Margaret Thatcher 
famously remarked, in a world of isolated individuals ‘[t]here is no such thing as 
society’. 

? JT put ‘Kierkegaard’ in quotation marks because the essay is attributed to the pseudon- 
ymous author ‘A’. Kierkegaard distinguishes three basic ways of life: the ‘aesthetic’ 
(hedonistic), the ‘ethical’ and the ‘religious’. His entire philosophy adds up to an 
extended argument that to avoid ‘despair’ the purely aesthetic life must advance to 
the ethical, which in turn must advance to the religious. Since ‘A’ is the protagonist 
of the purely aesthetic life, his views are no more to be identified with Kierkegaard’s 
own than the views of a character in a novel are to be identified with those of the 
novelist. Nonetheless, because much of the essay reads like an excursion into the 
philosophy of art that is independent of Kierkegaard’s overall argument, I shall con- 
tinue to speak of him as its author, although where Kierkegaard’s views are crucially 
different from those of his fictional creation I shall take note of this fact. 
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discussion proceeds, it becomes evident that the foremost of these 
‘experts’ is Hegel. Kierkegaard adds his voice to this general agree- 
ment and defends the thesis against several objections. Certainly, 
he says, people still appeal to Aristotle’s Poetics as an authority for 
writing and judging tragedy, but Aristotle’s account of tragedy is so 
general that two radically different species of drama can be accom- 
modated within it. And to say that ‘the tragic’ must be invariant 
through the ages because the disposition to be brought to tears by 
dramatic artworks exists in all ages is like saying that ‘the comic’ 
must be the same at all times and places because the disposition to 
laughter exists at all times. The latter claim is manifestly silly because 
humour is notoriously variable among different ages, languages and 
cultures (K, p. 138). 


MODERNITY AND SUBJECTIVITY 


Kierkegaard thus agrees with Hegel that there is a radical differ- 
ence between Greek and modern tragedy. The next question is: 
Does he draw the distinction in the same way as Hegel? In part he 
does. He quotes Aristotle’s claim that in Greek tragedy plot is the 
‘main thing’, that characters are portrayed for the sake of the plot 
rather than the plot existing to facilitate a display of character (see 
p. 26 above). In Greek tragedy, as in the Greek world it reflects, 
‘subjectivity’ is not yet fully developed. Dialogue does not provide 
a ‘sufficient explanation’ of the hero’s actions in terms of ‘subjec- 
tive reflection’, which means that those actions possess a strongly 
‘epic’ quality: we view them from the outside rather than under- 
stand them as expressions of an exhaustively described interiority 
(K, pp. 140-1). Modern tragedy, by contrast, seeks to provide a full 
explanation of action in terms of the hero’s subjective states. The 
self-revelatory monologue (K, p. 161) is a key element. Kierkegaard 
himself provides no examples to support his observation, but most 
of Shakespeare’s tragic soliloquies support his case. Most striking, 
perhaps, is the famous ‘Now is the winter of our discontent’ mono- 
logue, which, coming right at the beginning of Richard IIT, precedes 
all the action of the play. In it, Richard provides us with an almost 
Freudian self-reflection’ that leaves us in no doubt as to why, hunch- 
back as he is, he is ‘determined to prove a villain’. 
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Why the shift to subjectivity in modern tragedy? Kierkegaard’s answer 
is that the modern tragic hero, like his Greek equivalent, mirrors the 
‘general consciousness’ (K, p. 142) of his age. The modern hero is 
intensely ‘introverted’, self-scrutinizing, ‘reflective’, because the present 
age in general is an essentially reflective one. ‘Reflective’ here is closely 
related to ‘scrutiny’, ‘criticism’ and ‘doubt’. What I think Kierkegaard 
has in mind is the spirit of modern science: the refusal to take anything 
at all for granted that is articulated most clearly in Descartes’s resolve to 
doubt absolutely everything that could be doubted.? The ethical conse- 
quences of this critical spirit of modernity Kierkegaard regards, I think, 
as disastrous. Whereas Greek society had been, as Hegel observes, an 
‘organism’ held together by the unquestioned and unquestionable sta- 
tus of ‘ethical substance’, such ‘existence is [now] more or less under- 
mined by doubt’ (K, p. 139), by the restless, Cartesian spirit that refuses 
to accord unchallengeable status to anything at all. The ‘invisible spir- 
itual bond’ (K, p. 139), the shared communal values of state, religion 
and family that had held Greek society together, have dissolved, lead- 
ing to a dysfunctional modern world of ‘isolated individuals’ in frac- 
tious competition with each other (K, p. 140). 

Kierkegaard makes two observations about this modern world: first, 
that it is, for reasons we have not yet discovered, an age of melancholy, 
is, indeed, ‘profoundly in despair’ (K, p. 139); and, second, that as an 
age it is not tragic but rather ‘comic’. Though comedy and despair may 
seem to fit badly together, it turns out that all that Kierkegaard means 
by ‘comic’ is ‘exaggerated individuality’: as caricaturists and cartoonists 
achieve their satirical effects by exaggerating the ‘accidental individu- 
ality’ of their targets, so atomised modernity is a world that is ‘comic’ 
in its excess of individuality (K, p. 140). (A better word might be ‘gro- 
tesque’.) So the ‘society’ of the ‘mentally entombed and isolated’ to 
which the essay is addressed is, in fact, modern society in general. 

Why should modernity’s, for short, ‘atomisation through doubt’ 
lead to the ‘subjectivity’ of modern tragedy? The answer is not entirely 
clear, but I think Kierkegaard’s thought is this. In the world of shared 
ethical substance, the ‘substantial determinants’+ of action are clear, 
limited and well understood. As Hegel observes, there is no more to 


3 See Stewart (2003), p. 245. Kierkegaard was well acquainted with Cartesian doubt. 
4 Kierkegaard (1987), p. 143- 
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Antigone’s being than family loyalty, no more to Creon’s being than 
loyalty to the state. Once the nature of the tragic conflict becomes 
clear, nothing more need be said by way of making their actions intel- 
ligible. To provide an analogy, once we know that Wayne Rooney plays 
for Manchester United, there is nothing more we need to know to 
understand just what he is doing on the pitch. In the world where 
individuals have become ‘isolated’ from ethical substance, however, 
nothing can be taken for granted. They have no ‘team’ they are play- 
ing for. And so their actions can be made intelligible only through 
exhaustive disclosure of their inner psychology. 


THE GREEK TRAGIC HERO: FREEDOM, FATE, HAMARTIA AND 
THE TRAGIC EFFECT 


The essence of the difference between Greek and modern life, then, 
is that unlike us the Greeks possessed the unquestionable bond of 
ethical substance. This has profound implications with respect to the 
application of the notion of freedom to the Greek world in general 
and to the tragic hero in particular: 


In the ancient world ... even if the individual moved freely, he still rested in 
the substantial categories of state, family, and destiny. This substantial cate- 
gory is exactly the fatalistic element in Greek tragedy, and its exact peculiar- 
ity. The hero’s destruction is not only a result of his own deeds but is also a 
suffering. (K, p. 141) 


In line with his ongoing dialogue with Hegel (he refers specifically to 
the Aesthetics lectures; K, p. 145), Kierkegaard’s focus in on Antigone. 
His idea is this. Antigone is a free agent. But only within certain 
parameters: her freedom is circumscribed by the ‘substantial cate- 
gory’ — one of those fundamental ‘powers’ belonging to ‘ethical sub- 
stance’ — of family. This looks simply to repeat Hegel’s observation 
that Antigone’s very ‘being’ and ‘reality’ are her commitment to the 
overriding importance of familial duty (p. 112 above), but in reality 
Kierkegaard wants to criticise Hegel, criticise his exclusion of ‘fate’ 
from Greek tragedy. Whereas for Hegel Antigone’s commitment is an 


exercise of ‘freedom of the will’,5 Kierkegaard calls it a ‘suffering’ or 


5 AT, p. 232; see also p. 116 above. 
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passio, something ‘inherited’ (K, p. 148); as we would say, it is some- 
thing ‘hardwired’ or ‘programmed’. It follows, he concludes, that the 
action of burying her brother which provokes the tragic catastrophe 
has an ‘ambiguous’ status, that it is ‘intermediate’ between action and 
suffering, between the categories of ‘free’ and ‘fated’ (K, p. 142). 

These notions of ‘ambiguity’ and ‘intermediacy’ seem to me to blur 
the claim Kierkegaard wants to make. Schopenhauer famously claims 
that while it is obviously the case that, much of the time, we can do 
what we want, we are not genuinely free unless we also choose what it 
is we want. And this, as will shortly become clear, is also Kierkegaard’s 
conception, which means that in reality he wishes to deny any kind of 
freedom to Antigone. Certainly she can perform genuinely free actions 
in areas of choice that present no challenge to the supremacy of fam- 
ily over all other values, but in the ‘definite moment’ (K, p. 142) on 
which the tragedy turns she is, he really wants to claim, ‘programmed’ 
and therefore unfree in defying Creon. Kierkegaard muddies the 
waters because he thinks that we need to work out some sense in which 
Antigone’s commitment to family is free or else we could not love her 
for her ‘sisterly affection’ (K, p. 154). But this is fairly clearly a mistake. 
We love sunsets but do not have to pretend that the sky is in any sense a 
free agent in order to do so. 

Kierkegaard claims that as Antigone’s action is ‘ambiguous’ 
between freedom and fate, so is her hamartia or, as he calls it, ‘guilt’ 
(skyld). Because she is innately programmed to (in Hegel’s language) 
a ‘one-sided’ elevation of family loyalties above all others, she is inno- 
cent of any culpability for her contribution to the tragic catastrophe. 
Yet in line with the ambiguous status of her action, her innocence, too, 
is an ‘ambiguous innocence’ (K, p. 142). Here, I think, the notion 
of ‘ambiguity’ is on stronger ground. Although Antigone cannot be 
blamed for her one-sidedness, she has nonetheless, in Kierkegaard’s 
view, a less than excellent character. Through no fault of her own, as 
one might put it, she has a tragic fault or flaw. Although she has no 
‘guilt’, she does have a ‘fault’. Again my sunset analogy makes the 
point clear. Some sunsets we do not, in fact, love. The crimsons are 
too garish, too ‘technicolor’. So they are flawed, have a fault, but are 
in no sense blameworthy on account of it. 

That Kierkegaard does not really want to attribute any kind of free- 
dom to Antigone’s defining act is made clear by the following striking 
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remark. While the ‘ethical’ stance which attributes absolute freedom 
and responsibility to the agent is, he says, ‘harsh’, 


the tragic has in it an infinite gentleness; it is really in the aesthetic sense 
with regard to human life what the divine love and mercy are: it is even 
milder, and hence I may say that it is like a mother’s love, soothing to the 
troubled. (K, p. 143) 


This is Kierkegaard’s account of the tragic effect. What draws us to 
genuine tragedy is its gentle ‘soothing’ of the troubled spirit. To 
understand his idea, it is helpful, I think, to return to the Nietzsche of 
his positivist period. 

In Human, All-too-Human, as we saw (p. 91), Nietzsche turns his back 
on the youthful romanticism of The Birth of Tragedy and decides to adopt 
the scientific outlook. Science, and science alone, is the repository of 
truth. Intrinsic to the scientific outlook is the principle of universal 
causation and consequently the denial of ‘free will’. The second follows 
from the first, he holds, because it seems to him obvious that an action 
cannot be both causally determined by events that happened before 
one’s birth and also free. Rather than finding this denial of freedom 
depressing, however, he finds it liberating. For ‘free will’ was always 
a myth invented by priests in order to make us feel responsible, and 
therefore ‘guilty’, and therefore in need of their intercession in order 
to obtain redemption. But with the turn to science, one sees that there 
is no free will, and so no moral responsibility, and so no guilt, and so 
no need for priests. And so one finds oneself ‘in paradise’ .° Discarding 
the myth of free will, we recover our lost ‘innocence’.? 

This, surely, is the soothing gentleness Kierkegaard is talking about. 
To have the sense that one’s life-defining actions are in the hands of 
fate — or God — is to be freed from the ‘harshness’ of ethical judgment, 
from the weight of responsibility and guilt, so that one discovers, so to 
speak, the incredible lightness of being. This is why Kierkegaard says 
that not only can one be both happy and tragic but that actually one 
must have a sense of tragic fatality in order to be happy (K, p. 143).° 


6 HH1 124. 
7 HH I 107. 
Or, rather, this is what A says. The issue of the ‘harshness’ of ethical judgment is the 
crucial point at which A’s views and Kierkegaard’s own views diverge. Whereas A 
believes (as does Nietzsche) that such harshness has a destructive, depressing effect, 
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I think this same sense lies behind his difficult idea that the feel- 
ing belonging to the tragic outlook is ‘sorrow’ rather than ‘pain’ 
(K, p. 145-6). In empathising with, inhabiting, Antigone’s predica- 
ment one may feel sorrow that her destiny is a tragic one but not 
pain. For, given that she has no personal responsibility for her ‘guilt’, 
the ‘bitterest pain’, that of ‘remorse’, is not experienced. It is, says 
Kierkegaard, like ‘dark and cloudy weather’. There is nothing one 
can do about it — it is simply a fatum — and so one shrugs one’s shoul- 
ders, forgets about it and gets on with life or, as the case may be, death 
(K, p. 154). Notice the implication here that the tragic effect is a bitter- 
sweet emotion: one feels the pleasure of the lightness of being but at 
the same time tragic sorrow. One can imagine an Israeli or Palestinian 
soldier having the same feeling. Since he is born, fated, into the tragic 
conflict he feels no responsibility, no guilt or remorse, for prosecuting 
his side of the conflict. But at the same time he may feel deep sorrow 
that the times in which he lives are so ‘out of joint’. 


KIERKEGAARD VERSUS HEGEL ON GREEK TRAGEDY 


One of Hegel’s central claims, as we saw, is that the idea that fate 
as ‘blind’, ‘purely irrational and unintelligible destiny’ is integral to 
‘the classical worldview’ is a myth. Insofar as fate appears at all it 
moves in a ‘moral sphere’ that essentially involves the hero’s hamartia 
(p. 145). This seems to be what Kierkegaard wishes to criticise. Greek 
tragedy, indeed all tragedy, he wants to argue, essentially involves the 
operation of a fate that is capricious, ethically ‘blind’. That this is 
the essential character of tragedy, he claims, is why there are no trag- 
edies in the Old Testament: however terrible the god of Judaism, 
the afflictions he sends are always ‘righteous punishment’. ‘Judaism’, 
he concludes, is ‘too ethically developed’ to provide ‘tragic material’ 
(K, p. 148). The reason blind fate appears in Greek tragedy is, as we 


Kierkegaard himself holds that a sense of the yawning gap between ourselves as we 
are and as we ought to be is essential to providing us with a life-defining goal, with 
meaning and inspiration. Hence we must advance from the aesthetic to the ethical 
life. But since the gap is a yawning one, we cannot hope to cross it without God’s help, 
and so, without God, we are condemned to ‘despair’. Thus to live with meaning but 
without despair we must take the further step from the merely ethical to the ‘reli- 
gious’ life. Q.E.D. Or maybe not. 
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have seen, that the hero’s character is pre-programmed, capricious, 
unchosen. 

This, however, seems to me to confuse fate with necessity. For 
those who defend the essential role of fate in Greek tragedy, the 
central paradigm is Oedipus Tyrannus. For the ‘fateists’, the essential 
point about Oedipus is that fate is the antagonist of the hero’s will, 
that although Oedipus struggles against the prophecy of parricide 
and incest, he ends up fulfilling it anyway. As Schelling emphasises 
(p. 77 above), for ‘fate’ to be the victor over the hero, the crucial 
event must be contrary to his will. To borrow Hamlet’s words, fate 
must ‘shape our ends’ in spite of our valiant attempts to ‘rough hew’ 
them. In the case of Antigone, however, ‘fate’, or rather necessity, 
and the hero’s will are in harmony with each other. If Kierkegaard is 
right, Antigone is necessitated to perform the decisive act, could have 
done none other. But since she also wills it, since necessity operates 
through her will, there is no struggle with a hostile adversary and so 
no operation of ‘fate’. 

Is not, however, necessity enough to upset Hegel’s account of 
Antigone? He does state, after all, that her action is an exercise of 
‘freedom of the will’. As we saw, however, all he means by this is that 
the action is not the result of the hero’s being overcome by some- 
thing contrary to her character but is, rather, ‘an essential content of 
rationality’, that is, is ‘well considered and wholly deliberate’.9 All he 
means is that Antigone acts in and from character rather than being 
overcome by something out of and contrary to character.'° Hegel can 
thus accept Kierkegaard’s surely correct point about the necessitated 
nature of character without disturbing any of the points he wishes to 
make about Greek tragedy. He can even, I think, accept Kierkegaard’s 
point about ‘sorrow’ rather than the ‘pain’ of remorse belonging to 
our response to Greek tragedy. 


9 AI, p. 232. 

1° It is perfectly reasonable to speak of ‘freedom’ in this context. As against the 
Schopenhauer-Kierkegaard conception of freedom as essentially incompatible with 
causation, it seems reasonable to distinguish a notion of freedom that depends on 
the manner in which one’s actions are caused. According to this notion, if an action 
is caused by a settled disposition of character, rather than, say, a desire brainwashed 
into one by Chinese Communists (vide the 1959 movie The Manchurian Candidate) or 
by Aphrodite in a bad mood (p. 84), then it counts as ‘free’. 
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MODERN TRAGEDY 


The modern tragic hero, Kierkegaard suggests, is an image of the 
modern soul. With the disintegration of the ‘substantial categories’ of 
ethical substance, the ‘fatalistic element’ of Greek tragedy disappears. 
The modern tragic hero, like modern human beings in general, 


is fully reflective, and this reflection has not only reflected him out of every 
immediate relation to state, race and destiny, but has often even reflected him 
out of his own preceding life. (K, p. 141) 


Since there are no unquestionable ‘givens’, since nothing is immune 
to critical ‘reflection’, everything is open to question. Since modern 
consciousness is ‘undermined by doubt’, the unquestionable ground- 
ing of his life in one of the categories of ethical substance is impos- 
sible for the modern hero. He must rather be a ‘Pelagian’ figure 
(K, p. 142), as it were, a moral tabula rasa untainted by any kind of 
‘original sin’. A hero reflecting the ‘general consciousness’ of moder- 
nity has to be ‘left to himself’ (ibid.), untrammelled by pre-established 
ethical parameters, the ‘creator’ of his own destiny (K, p. 143). 

If for the modern hero there are no unquestionable ethical axi- 
oms, the question is, how does he act at all? As Jean-Paul Sartre will 
later emphasise, since there is no pre-given ground, the final basis 
for action has to be, for Kierkegaard, a ‘leap’, an act of ungrounded 
commitment.** This makes the individual ‘responsible for everything’ 
(K, p. 144). For someone who has ‘gone to the dogs’, therefore, there 
are no extenuating circumstances: according to Kierkegaard, the sen- 
sibility of the present age is such that an appeal to an unhappy child- 
hood would fall on entirely deaf ears (K, pp. 142-3). There are, as 
Sartre will put it, ‘no excuses’.** 

How does this sensibility affect the nature of modern tragedy? 
Kierkegaard endorses Aristotle’s requirement that the tragic hero 
possess some element of hamartia, ‘guilt’. And he also endorses the 
requirement that this guilt have morally ‘intermediate’ status. If there 
is no guilt, he writes, ‘tragic interest is nullified’. But if the guilt is 


11 For Kierkegaard himself, as distinct from A, God is the ground of ethical axioms. But 
since he does not pretend that God can be known to exist, for him, too, ethics are 
grounded, ultimately, in a ‘leap’. 

12 Sartre (1956), p. 555- 
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‘absolute’, there can likewise be no tragedy since there is nothing 
tragic about the downfall of the wicked: ‘sin’, as Kierkegaard puts it 
(repeating Hegel’s remarks on the devil [p. 114 above]), ‘is not an 
aesthetic element’ (K, p. 142). That, however, constitutes precisely 
the problem of writing tragedy in the present age. The only kind of 
guilt we have access to is the ‘harsh’, ‘ethical’ category of absolute 
responsibility. There is no way of mitigating the tragic hero’s respon- 
sibility. Hence, if he ‘goes to the dogs’, he is not ‘tragic’ but rather 
‘bad’ (K, p. 143). 

And so, it seems, the tragic, together with its comfort, is absent 
from the modern outlook, which is the reason for the underlying 
‘melancholy’, indeed ‘despair’, of our age (K, p. 143). When things go 
wrong through our agency we have nowhere to turn, for we live in an 
age that is ‘selfcomplaisant enough to disdain the tears of tragedy but 
also self-complaisant enough to dispense with divine mercy’ (ibid.).*S 
We can appeal neither to fate nor to God’s forgiveness to exculpate 
ourselves from the ‘harshness’ of ethical guilt and judgment. 


REWRITING ANTIGONE 


There can, then, be no tragedy written from within the ‘general con- 
sciousness’ of the modern age. But that does not mean that there can 
be no modern tragedy. For it turns out that modern consciousness, 
with its idea of the ‘absolute’ individual with ‘absolute’ responsibility 
for his actions, is based on an ‘illusion’, the illusion that the human 
being is the ‘absolute creator of its own destiny’. In truth, ‘every indi- 
vidual, however original he may be, is still the child of God, of his 
age, of his nation, of his family and friends’ (K, p. 143). Although 
modernity is blind to the ‘categories’ of ethical substance, they are 
not destroyed, merely hidden. That they are still in being, waiting to 
be rediscovered, seems to be the basis of the essay’s final project of 
rewriting Antigone in such a way that ‘the characteristic of ancient trag- 
edy is embodied within the modern’ (K, p. 138). The project is to 
synthesise the classical and the modern, fate and reflection, so that 


13 Kierkegaard himself, of course, while agreeing with A that to escape ‘despair’ we 
need either to be capable of the ‘tears of tragedy’ or to believe in ‘divine mercy’, holds 
that the second is the only truly viable solution to the problem (see note 8 to this 
chapter). 
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the result ‘will have substantiality enough for [tragic] sorrow to show 
itself’, but ‘reflective enough to mark the pain’ characteristic of reflec- 
tive consciousness (K, p. 151). 

The rewriting begins by shifting the focus from Antigone’s relation- 
ship with her brother to her relationship with her father, Oedipus. 4 
In Kierkegaard’s drama, Antigone knows her father’s guilty secret 
but, amidst all the celebrations of his honour, keeps silent, knowing 
that it will ruin everything. In the end, knowing she cannot marry 
her betrothed without being absolutely truthful (presumably for the 
quite mundane reason that, from the point of view of procreation, he 
would need to know she herself is the product of incest), she sacrifices 
her love for him, and for herself, in order to preserve her father’s 
honour. 

What makes Kierkegaard’s Antigone a modern figure is easy to 
understand. Whereas Sophocles’ Antigone knows all about the family’s 
tragic sorrow and about her own absolute commitment to the family’s 
honour, yet shrugs her shoulders and gets on with life, Kierkegaard’s 
Antigone anxiously broods over the secret she can share with no one, 
is isolated and introverted by the pain of ‘hereditary guilt’. Whereas, 
prior to the decisive confrontation, the Greek Antigone has lived the 
life of a ‘carefree maid’, the modern Antigone’s life is ‘essentially 
over’, she is already ‘dead’, before the play starts (K, pp. 153-7). (One 
notices, here, large elements of Hamlet grafted onto Antigone.) 

More difficult to discover is what Kierkegaard takes to be the 
classical element in his supposed synthesis. The answer, I think, lies 
in the description of his Antigone as a ‘bride’ wedded to ‘an idea’ 
(K, p. 156), the idea of family honour. The basis of this ‘marriage’ is 
love: Antigone ‘loves her father with all her soul, and this love trans- 
ports her out of herself and into her father’s guilt’ (K, p. 159). What 
I think Kierkegaard is appealing to here is, once again, the fact that a 
passion is a suffering, a passio (K, p. 148). Antigone does not choose 
to have a love for her father that is so intense as to give her a ‘super 
natural’ bearing (K, p. 156). Like all great passions it is something 
she is ‘overcome’ by. Kierkegaard’s suggestion is, then, that Greek fate 
can be rendered intelligible to modern consciousness by being trans- 
lated into a powerful emotion that lies at the foundation of character. 


14 This is pointed out by Christine Battersby ([1998], p. 152). 
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Antigone is ‘fated’ and ‘classical’ because her character is caused, 
not chosen, yet psychological and ‘modern’ because, bereft of moral 
absolutes, she agonizes about that very character. 

Whether this means that Kierkegaard believes, after all, that trag- 
edy is possible in the modern age remains a moot point. Although 
he provides the synopsis of a modern Antigone, he says that he will 
‘refrain from every prophecy about this being what the age demands’ 
(K, p. 138). Of its success, in other words, he is sceptical, presumably 
because he doubts that modern consciousness will accept the ‘fated’ 
nature of character. 


CRITICISM 


In his account, Kierkegaard attributes two beliefs to ‘modern con- 


sciousness’: 


(1) Since there are no moral absolutes, one’s ultimate moral com- 
mitments can be based only on acts of ungrounded choice, 
acts of choice that are unsupported by justifying reasons. 

(2) Each person is the ‘creator’ of his own destiny, is, that is, the 
ultimate ground of his actions, their uncaused cause. 


He further represents ‘modern consciousness’ as taking (2) to fol- 
low from (1). But if this is what modern consciousness thinks then it is 
wrong. Our ultimate moral commitments, our moral character, may 
be ‘ungrounded’ in the sense of being ungrounded in prior reasons, 
yet simultaneously ‘grounded’ in the sense of being the product of 
prior causes, the product of nature and nurture. Kierkegaard’s account 
of the possibility of modern tragedy effectively consists in pointing 
this out. His Antigone agonises about the moral priority she attaches 
to family honour over her moral character. She does so because she 
is conscious that she can give no justifying reasons for her stance, for 
being of that character. Yet at the same time she is not the creator of 
her character: like everyone else she is the ‘child’ of ‘her age, nation, 
family and friends’. Hence she is both ‘fated’, in that her character 
is determined by events beyond her control, and yet psychologically 
‘reflective’ because she is tormented by moral doubt. 

Kierkegaard is absolutely right: that one’s fundamental moral 
principles, one’s moral character, is ungrounded (unsupported by 
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prior reasons) and hence a source of moral agony is fully compati- 
ble with that character’s being completely grounded in (caused by) 
prior events. What is dubious, however, is his attribution of this con- 
fusion between the two senses of ‘ground’ to ‘modern consciousness’. 
To be sure ‘existentialism’, as articulated by Sartre, might be said to 
constitute at least a segment of ‘modern consciousness’, the segment 
Kierkegaard is concerned to analyse. But although Sartre indeed 
holds both that we are free in a sense that is incompatible with causal 
determination and that our ultimate moral commitments cannot be 
grounded in reasons and are thus a source of moral ‘anguish’,'> he 
is always clear that the lack of causal determination of our actions 
and the lack of rational grounding of our moral commitments are 
claims that are logically independent of each other. Kierkegaard’s discus- 
sion thus has the appearance of working through his own confusion 
rather than a confusion that can plausibly be attributed to anything 
that could be called ‘modern consciousness’. 


15 Sartre (1956), pp. 38, 480. 
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Schopenhauer 


Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) is a contrarian: he says the opp- 
osite of what one would like a philosopher to say, which makes him an 
enduring, even endearing, source of fascination. His principal con- 
trarian message is ‘pessimism’. Among major Western philosophers, 
he is the only self-declared pessimist. Life, he argues, is a kind of ‘error 
or mistake’, the world is something which ‘ought not to exist’ (WR II, 
pp. 576, 605). Given such an outlook, it is no surprise that he has 
quite a lot to say about tragedy. 

Schopenhauer wrote only one major book: The World as Will and 
Representation, which appeared in 1818. In 1844 he produced a sec- 
ond edition, doubling the size of the work by adding a second volume 
comprising four supplements to each of the four books of the first 
edition.' I shall refer to the 1818 version (i.e., Volume I of the 1844 
edition) as ‘the main work’. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


The first sentence of Book I of the main work claims that ‘[t]he 
world is my representation’. With, in fact, considerable justification, 
Schopenhauer believed that he was the only one of the post-Kantian 
German philosophers who had remained true to the metaphysics 


! That is, WR I and WR II. A detailed, critical account of Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
can be found in Young (2005). 
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of Kant’s ‘transcendental idealism’. Following Kant, Schopenhauer 
argues that the natural world, the world of space and time, is ‘ideal’, a 
mere construction of the human mind. Metaphysically speaking, it is 
a ‘dream’ (WRI, pp. 11, 314, 390, 411). 

Book II of the main work argues that the ‘essence’ of this world, 
that which underlies the realm of everyday ‘appearances’, is ‘will’, the 
principal manifestation of which is the ‘will to live’. This turns out to 
be an unhappy discovery since it means that life is, overwhelmingly, 
suffering. (Schopenhauer takes himself to be agreeing here with the 
Buddha’s assertion that ‘to will [crave]’ is to suffer.) Wherever we 
look, we find confirmation of this conclusion. Starting at the bottom 
of the hierarchy of nature, the supposedly inanimate level, we see, 
for example, in the ‘contradiction’ between centrifugal and centrip- 
etal forces the inevitable frustration of one ‘will’ by another. Among 
animals we find that, in order to survive, the will in one animal must 
frustrate, and in fact destroy, the will in another. It is true that when 
we come to the human level, civilization has ameliorated some of the 
cruder sufferings of red-in-tooth-and-claw nature, but even here life 
is essentially competitive (‘agonistic’, in Nietzsche’s language). If one 
person wins a piano competition, a job or a sexual partner, another 
must be deprived. Even if one lived alone on a desert island, however, 
one would still suffer. Schopenhauer’s argument, in an oversimplified 
nutshell, is this. If I want, ‘will’, something and do not have it, then I 
suffer. If, for example, I want food or sex and do not have it, I suffer 
the pain of hunger or of sexual frustration. Yet if I get what I want, I 
am bored: not immediately, possibly, but, even in the best case, soon 
after. If I covet the shiny red sports car and eventually get it, there is 
likely a moment of satisfaction. But after a couple of weeks the car 
reverts, drearily, to being just ‘the car’. The same with sex. If I achieve 
sexual satisfaction, Schopenhauer believes (though he never married, 
he was known to women of easy virtue), then almost immediately I 
suffer post-coital tristesse. ‘Everyone who is in love will experience an 
extraordinary disillusionment after the pleasure he finally attains’ 
(WR II, p. 540). Hence, Schopenhauer concludes, life ‘swings like a 
pendulum’ between the two ‘poles’ of suffering — lack and boredom 
(WR I, pp. 312-13). 

Book III of the main work is about art, chiefly important to 
Schopenhauer as a temporary escape from the suffering of life and a 
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pointer to the character of a permanent escape. Since it is here that 
the discussion of tragedy occurs, I shall shortly embark on a detailed 
discussion of Book III. 

Book IV is about Erlösung — ‘redemption’ or ‘salvation’. Given the 
irremediable suffering of life, ultimate redemption, Schopenhauer 
holds, can consist only in death. (He takes himself here to be repeat- 
ing the essence not only of Buddhism but also of Christianity.) What 
comes after death, an honest philosophy must admit, is a mystery, 
‘nothing’ in the sense of ‘nothing that can be comprehended by 
human reason’. This said, there is, Schopenhauer thinks, something 
at least of a negative character concerning post-mortem existence that 
follows from his metaphysics. 

Nature, Kant has demonstrated, is mere ‘appearance’. Space and 
time are nothing but the ‘forms’ of human experience. They consti- 
tute the necessary structure of the ‘dream’ of life but have no appli- 
cation to the reality, the ‘thing in itself’, that lies beyond the dream. 
Space and time are, however, also the principium individuationis (WR 
I, pp. 112-13, 128). We can make sense of there being a plurality of 
individuals only in terms of space and time. One individual, A, can 
be distinct from another, B, only if A and B occupy different parts 
of space or, if they occupy the same space, do so at different times. 
What follows is that ultimate reality — the reality beyond both everyday 
objects and the ‘will’ that underlies them and explains their behav- 
iour — is ‘beyond plurality’ and can therefore be said to be, in this 
‘negative’ sense, ‘One’. Death, then, the end of the dream (or night- 
mare) of life, is also the end of the illusion of individuality. Death is 
the end of one’s seeming separation from, as Nietzsche’s The Birth of 
Tragedy calls it (p. 176 below), ‘the primordial unity’. Schopenhauer 
ends Book IV by saying that, although philosophy can tell us nothing 
about this unity, the impressive agreement between mystics from all 
ages and cultures — they all report the same ecstatic experience of 
unification with a pantheistic divinity (WR II, pp. 613-15) — gives us 
grounds to believe that our post-mortem state of being is a condition 
of bliss (WR I, pp. 408-12). Although he does not himself explicitly 
make this point, Schopenhauer’s metaphysics gives some support to 
this idea. Since suffering presupposes a disjunction between the will 
and the world, it presupposes plurality. And so, if ultimate reality is 
‘beyond plurality’, it would seem also to be beyond pain. 
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WHAT IS ART? 


As I observed, Book III of the main work and its corresponding sup- 
plement in Volume II are concerned with art, which is important 
to Schopenhauer chiefly as a pointer towards redemption through 
‘denial of the will’. 

Schopenhauer begins Book III by providing an answer to the classic 
question What is art? Ordinary consciousness, he observes, is impreg- 
nated with will. Things show up in it if they are ‘interesting’ to the 
will, if they can either contribute to or threaten our well-being. If they 
have features that are irrelevant to the pursuit of pleasure and avoid- 
ance of pain, these do not show up at all. Beautifully carved Chinese 
chess pieces show up to the engaged chess player simply as Xs which 
can make certain moves and not others;* the beautiful bridge over the 
Rhine shows up to the traveller in a hurry as little more than a dash 
intersecting with a stroke. In general, the world shows up in every- 
day practical consciousness in the way in which a beautiful landscape 
shows up on the general’s plan of a battlefield (WR II, p. 381). This 
will-impregnatedness is the reason ordinary consciousness is suffering 
consciousness, the reason ‘anxiety and care [are] ... the keynote[s] of 
our disposition’ (WR I, p. 373). In aesthetic contemplation, by con- 
trast, in contemplating, perhaps, the sun rising over misty peaks or 
the moon reflected in gently rippling water, or the artistic representa- 
tion of such phenomena, 


we lose ourselves entirely in the object, to use a pregnant expression. In other 
words, we forget our individuality, our will, and continue to exist only as pure 
subject, as clear mirror of the object, so that it is as though the object existed 
without anyone to perceive it, and thus we are no longer able to separate 
perceiver from perception, but the two have become one, since the entire 
consciousness is filled and occupied by a single image of perception. (WR I, 


P- 179) 


Losing all consciousness of self, and hence of how objects stand to 
our wills, our consciousness ceases to be ‘interested’ consciousness. 
And when that happens we transcend the anxiety that permeates ordi- 
nary, will-full consciousness. We enter ‘that painless state, prized by 
Epicurus as the highest good and state of the gods’. We become ‘the 


2 Schopenhauer (1974b), vol. I, p. 69. 
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pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge’ so that, for a brief 
moment 


we are delivered from the miserable pressure of the will. We celebrate the 
Sabbath of the penal servitude of willing, the wheel of Ixion stands still. (WR 


I, pp. 196-7) 


Thus Schopenhauer’s account of the ‘aesthetic state’ — an account 
that is a highly individual variation on the theme of ‘disinterestedness’ 
introduced in Kant’s Critique of Judgment as definitive of the aesthetic. 
And thus the definition of art: an artwork is that which is produced 
out of the aesthetic state with the intention of re-creating that state in 
the spectator (WR I, p. 185; WR IL, pp. 407-8). (One presumes that 
Schopenhauer would be happy to add to this the requirement that the 
artwork be executed with sufficient skill so that it really has the ten- 
dency to produce its intended effect — mere daubs, however rhapsodic 
the state that gives rise to them, surely do not count as artworks.) 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


Following Burke (WR II, p. 67) and Kant (pp. 85-6 above), Scho- 
penhauer distinguishes between the beautiful and the sublime. 
Concerning the former, he observes that the adjective ‘beautiful’ has 
two main senses, one ‘subjective’ and the other ‘objective’ (WR I, pp. 
200, 209-10). In the ‘subjective’ sense, it expresses that rapturous 
loss of self, release from the anxiety of willing, discussed above. It is 
in this sense, I think, that we often use the word outside the realm of 
art. We speak of ‘beautiful moments’, moments in which time and 
even one’s breath seem suspended, and of ‘beautiful meals’, meals so 
fine that one ‘loses oneself’ in pleasure. The ‘beautiful’ in this sense 
is associated with no particular characteristics of an object. By con- 
trast, in the ‘objective’ sense, ‘beautiful’ is a matter of an object’s very 
clearly manifesting its ‘Platonic form’. In this sense, art is in general 
more beautiful than nature because it articulates what nature only 
‘stammers’, articulates her only ‘half-uttered words’ (WR I, p. 222). 
Art can render Mount Fujiyama the perfect cone it ‘aspires to’, but 
falls short of, in life; a beautiful face can acquire, in art, the perfect 


3 Cpe. 
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symmetry it ‘attempts’, but fails fully to reach, in life. Beauty, then, is 
form, proportion, regularity, harmony, all those features that make it 
comprehensible and thus friendly to the human mind — ‘purposive’ in 
Kant’s language (p. 86 above). An objectively beautiful object is that 
for which one can, as it were, grasp the formula of its construction. 
The sublime, however, is very different. 


THE SUBLIME 


Schopenhauer describes Kant’s discussion of the sublime as ‘the most 
excellent thing in the Critique of Judgment’. Though it fails to provide 
‘the real solution to the problem’ (the problem of why we derive 
‘pleasure’ from at least partially ‘negative’ experiences [see pp. 85-6 
above]), it nonetheless ‘touches it very closely’ (WR I, p. 532). 
Following Kant, Schopenhauer distinguishes between the ‘mathemat- 
ically’ and ‘dynamically’ sublime. His first step, however, is to unify 
them, thereby resolving the unclarity of their relationship in Kant’s 
Critique. The mathematically sublime — the Pyramids, the night sky, 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral seen from the inside — is that which 
suggests infinite extension. The dynamically sublime — ‘nature in tur 
bulent and tempestuous motion; semi-darkness through threatening 
black thunder clouds; overhanging cliffs shutting out the view by their 
interlacing; rushing, foaming, masses of water; complete desert; the 
wail of the winds rushing through the ravines’ (WR I, p. 204) — is 
that which suggests infinite power. What unifies them is that they both 
have to do with death. The mathematical reminds us of our ‘vanish- 
ing nothingness’ (WR I, pp. 205-6), our spatio-temporal puniness in 
comparison with the vastness of space and time. It reminds us of the 
brevity of our tenure in time, reminds us that our lives are at most a 
blink in the divine eye. It reminds us, as one might put it, that death 
is almost here. Similarly, the dynamical ‘reduces us to naught’ (WR I, 
p. 205). It does so by reminding us of our causal puniness in compar- 
ison with the gigantic power inherent in the forces of nature, forces 
that will ultimately tear us apart. It reminds us that death is inevitable. 


4 Given that Kant talks about ‘self-preservation’ in connection with the dynamical but 
not the mathematical (pp. 87-8 above), his account leaves it unclear why the two 
should be regarded as species of the same ‘feeling’. 
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An object is sublime, says Schopenhauer, when it produces in us the 
‘feeling of the sublime’. This occurs when three conditions are satis- 
fied. First, the object of contemplation stands in a ‘hostile (feindlich)? 
relation to the will, when it is ‘threatening and terrible’ (WR I, p. 
204), when it reminds us of our mortality either in the manner of the 
mathematical or in that of the dynamical. Second, the subject is aware 
of this ‘hostile’ relation — the feeling lasts only as long as that aware- 
ness persists (WR I, p. 202). And yet — this is the third condition — as 
in the case of the beautiful, the subject ‘quietly contemplates, as pure, 
will-less subject of knowing, those very objects so terrible to the will’ 
(WRI, p. 201). There is no turning away from the object; on the con- 
trary, the subject takes delight in its contemplation, experiencing a 
special feeling of ‘exaltation’. 

According to Schopenhauer, the difference between the experi- 
ence of the beautiful and that of the sublime is that whereas in the 
former one has lost all consciousness of the will, in the latter one 
has not. On the contrary, ‘the feeling of the sublime is distinguished 
from that of the beautiful only by an addition, namely, the exaltation 
beyond the known hostile relation of the contemplated object to the 
will in general (WR I, p. 202; emphasis added). 

Here we arrive at Schopenhauer’s explanation of the paradox of 
the sublime, a paradox, of course, that bears strong similarities to the 
paradox of tragic pleasure. How is it possible that we take delight in an 
experience that is also frightening? The answer lies in the split — ‘min- 
gled and divided’, ‘twofold’ (WR I, p. 204) — nature of our conscious- 
ness. On the one hand, the subject ‘feels himself, as individual, ... 
a vanishing nothingness’ threatened with ‘annihilation’. But on the 
other, he ‘feels himself the eternal serene subject of knowing who, as 
the condition of every object, is the supporter of this whole world ... 
it being only his representation’ (WR I, pp. 204-5). 

There are two important things to notice about this passage. First, 
the subject experiences fear (real fear, as opposed to Kant’s unconvinc- 
ing ‘counterfactual’ fear [p. 88 above]). He experiences fear in the 
face of the inexorable fate that must engulf that individual which, 
most of the time, I call ‘me’. Second, however, the fear in question 
is, in an important sense, not my fear. Schopenhauer appeals, at this 
point, to his metaphysical idealism: the world of the willing, threat- 
ened individual is, to enlightened consciousness, no more than ‘my 
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representation’ — ultimately, as we have seen, a ‘dream’. Or, to get 
closer to the topic of tragedy, a fiction. 

In the experience of the sublime, then, the subject knows that the 
frightening object is merely its ‘dream’. And since a dream requires, 
outside of itself, a dreamer,> the subject knows that its real, primary, 
self is not the empirical self that appears in the dream of space and 
time but rather the transcendent self that lies beyond space and time, 
and so beyond death. (Schopenhauer calls the first-person pronoun 
‘equivocal’ in that it can be used to refer either to the empirical or 
to the transcendent self [WR II, p. 491].) And so I feel the fear of my 
empirical self in the way I feel the fear of a character in a play, namely, 
through empathy. Hence the reason I do not break off contempla- 
tion of the sublime object is that I know that, ultimately, I cannot be 
touched by the fearful object. This ‘can’t-be-touched-by’ is the feeling 
of ‘exaltation’, the joyful side of the feeling of the sublime. 

One further point. In distinguishing the sublime from the beau- 
tiful Schopenhauer says, as we saw, that the former differs from the 
latter in that it stands in a hostile relation to the will. What he actually 
says, however, is that it stands in such a relation to ‘the will in general’ 
(WR I, p. 202). The point here, I think, is that since, in the sublime 
state, the empirical ‘I’ is not really me, it presents itself rather as a 
universal figure that stands as a representative of humanity as such. 
In empathising with the empirical self’s fear in the face of mortality, 
Iam really empathising with everyman’s fate, the fate of humanity ‘in 
general’. 

Here, then, we have yet another ‘creative misreading’ of Kant, of 
his pregnant but easily reinterpreted notion that, by putting us in 
touch with the ‘supersensible’ side of our being, the sublime reveals 
to us a kind of ‘self-preservation’ that ‘cannot be brought into danger 
by external nature’ (p. 88 above). Notice, however, two connected 
differences between Schopenhauer, on the one hand, and Schelling 
and Hölderlin, on the other. The first is that whereas the latter really, 
if I have read them correctly, subscribe to a naturalistic, ‘realist’ meta- 
physics, Schopenhauer is a thoroughgoing idealist. The second differ- 
ence is that while, given their metaphysics, Schelling and Hölderlin 


5 Influenced by Fichte, Schopenhauer understands the idea of the everyday world as a 
‘dream’ in an extremely literal manner. 
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can represent eternal ‘selfpreservation’ only in terms of an expansion 
of the normal conception of the self so that it comes to embrace the 
totality of nature, Schopenhauer does the opposite — contracts the 
boundlessness of nature into the content of ‘my representation’. It 
seems not unfair, therefore, to describe Schopenhauer as a ‘meta- 
physical solipsist’ — which makes him much closer to Fichte (whose 
lectures he attended in his student days) than he is to either Schelling 
or Hölderlin. 


THE POETICS OF TRAGEDY 


We are now in a position to understand Schopenhauer’s account of 
tragic pleasure, which he describes as the ‘highest degree’ of the feel- 
ing of the sublime (WR II, p. 433). First, however, I shall review his 
account of what it is that makes a drama a tragedy. 

Unsurprisingly, given his bleak view of human existence, Scho- 
penhauer describes tragedy as ‘the summit of the poetic art’ (WR I, 
p- 252). ‘The purpose of this highest poetical achievement’, he writes, 


is the description of the terrible side of life, the unspeakable pain, the wretch- 
edness and misery of mankind, the triumph of wickedness, the scornful 
mastery of chance, and the irretrievable fall of the just and the innocent ... 
chance and error stand forth as the rulers of the world, personified as fate 
through their insidiousness which appears almost like purpose and intention. 
(WR I, p. 253) 


Schopenhauer claims that this presentation of the terrible is the sole 
ingredient necessary to constitute something a tragedy, that ‘the pre- 
sentation of a great misfortune is alone essential to tragedy’ (WR I, 
p- 254). 

In spite of this unusually simple and straightforward conception 
of tragedy, Schopenhauer is rather good at recognising the variety of 
misfortunes that can be contained within the tragic genre. Within this 
variety, he observes, three main types are dominant. First, the mis- 
fortune may be the product of ‘extraordinary wickedness’. He men- 
tions here Richard HI, Iago and, more dubiously, Shylock and Creon. 
Second, it may result from ‘blind fate’, in the form of ‘chance or 
[unavoidable] error’, examples of which are provided by ‘most of the 
tragedies of the ancients’, especially Oedipus, as well as by Romeo and 
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Juliet. Third, it may result from ‘the mere stance (Stellung) of people 
towards each other through their relations’. This is in play in cases 
where the hero knowingly injures another, not as a result of mon- 
strous wickedness but out of some commonplace human failing. What 
Schopenhauer seems to have in mind here — his examples include 
Hamlet, Faust and Goethe’s Calvino (who is killed by the brother of 
a girl he has seduced) — are everyday human failings such as indeci- 
sion, ennui and lust, failings which might often have no bad conse- 
quences at all but, in the dramatic context, turn into fatal, ‘tragic’ 
flaws. Tragedies employing this type of misfortune (Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman comes to mind) are, he says, the best, because 
while the chances of our suffering a fate such as Oedipus’s or encoun- 
tering a demonic villain such as Iago are relatively slight, tragedies 
that turn on everyday failings reveal the tragic character of ordinary, 
everyday life — the ‘banality’ of the tragic, as we might put it. And this 
is excellent because ‘shuddering, we feel ourselves already in the midst 
of hell’ (WR I, p. 254-5). ‘Hell’, in Sartre’s famous words, ‘is other 
people’ — or, even better perhaps, just ‘people’. 

Concerning the ‘three unities’ Schopenhauer observes that 
‘neglect of the unity of time and place, with which the moderns 
are so often reproached, becomes a fault only when it goes so far 
as to abolish the unity of action’, leaving only the main character 
as the source of unity, as, for example, in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
There must be a clear main plot with a beginning, middle and end: 
‘scenes from the life of ...” (Henry VIII has sixteen different scenes) 
is not an acceptable tragic form. Yet inflexible insistence on the 
unity of action, as in seventeenth-century France, results in a ‘line 
without breadth’, the mechanical unfolding of a mathematical for- 
mula, ‘chamber music’, as Camus will call it (p. 239 below). Much 
more acceptable is Shakespeare’s practice of allowing the story line 
to expand so that ‘we get to know the characters and their circum- 
stances [and thereby understand the action] more fully’ — provid- 
ing that the main action is not lost sight of (WR II, p. 436) (which 
unfortunately happens in the five hours of the uncut Hamlet). All 
this seems entirely sensible. 

Concerning the ‘kings and queens’ requirement, Schopenhauer 
says that while ‘civic’, that is, middle-class, tragedies are not to be dis- 
missed, it is nonetheless better that the tragic hero should have ‘great 
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power and prestige’, since ‘bourgeois characters lack the height from 
which to fall’ (WR II, p. 437). To this familiar argument (p. 35 above) 
Schopenhauer adds a twist: ‘the circumstances that plunge a bourgeois 
family into want and despair are, in the eyes of the great or wealthy 
often very insignificant, and can be removed by human aid, sometimes 
even by a trifle; therefore such spectators cannot be tragically shaken 
by them’ (WR II, p. 437). A bourgeois tragedy, in other words, can 
move only the bourgeois and those of lesser social status, while a trag- 
edy of kings and queens can move everyone and is therefore prefer- 
able. This seems to fit badly with the idea that the best tragedies are 
those which display the cause of tragic misfortune to be commonplace 
failings of character. Since indecision, ennui and lust are no respecters 
of class, they are precisely not the sorts of thing that can be overcome 
by power or wealth. (I shall return to this issue in Chapter 14.) 


TRAGIC PLEASURE 


All of the aspects of tragedy discussed so far are covered in Volume 
I of Schopenhauer’s magnum opus, ‘the main work’ as I have been 
calling it. The remarkable thing, however, is that the main work con- 
tains no discussion at all of the most philosophically difficult aspect of 
tragedy, the paradox of tragic pleasure. It seems not to have crossed 
the younger Schopenhauer’s mind that this ought to be the, or at least 
a, major focus of a philosophical interest in tragedy. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that the second volume of the 1844 work is devoted almost 
entirely to discussing tragic pleasure. 

As already observed, Schopenhauer’s guide to providing an account 
of tragic pleasure is the discussion of the sublime that precedes it in 
his discussion of art. Tragedy is the ‘highest degree’ of the feeling of 
the sublime. How so? 

In experiencing, through tragedy, the awfulness of life, the ‘wailing 
and lamentation of mankind’, we feel 


urged to turn our will away from life, to give up willing and loving life. But 
precisely in this way we become aware that there is still left in us something 
different that we cannot possibly know positively, but only negatively as that 
which does not will life. Just as the chord of the seventh demands the funda- 
mental chord, just as a red colour demands green, and even produces it in 
the eye; so every tragedy demands an existence of an entirely different kind, 
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a different world, the knowledge of which can always be given to us only indi- 
rectly, as here by such a demand. At the moment of the tragic catastrophe we 
become convinced more clearly than ever that life is a bad dream from which 
we have to awake. (WR II, p. 433) 


Tragedy thus produces a feeling of ‘resignation’ towards (or from) 
life; ‘we feel ourselves urged to turn our will away from life, to give 
up willing and loving life’ (ibid.). The only point to the ‘intentional 
presentation of the sufferings of mankind’ (WR II, p. 435) can be that 
it puts us in touch with, in Nietzsche’s phrase, our repressed ‘will to 
death’. The problem is, however, that while tragedy might lead us to 
‘demand’ another kind of existence, just knowing that life is a veil of 
tears provides no ‘knowledge’ that the demand can be met, not even 
‘indirectly’. At one point, Nietzsche (the later Nietzsche, not the topic 
of the following chapter) brags that in the ‘background’ of his Beyond 
Good and Evil, one discovers something 


extraordinarily gloomy and unpleasant: among the types of pessimism known 
up to now, none appears to have reached this degree of malignancy. The 
contrast between a true and apparent world is missing here, there is only one 
world, and it is a false, cruel, contradictory world ... without meaning.” 


The punchline here is the rejection of the contrast between the ‘true’, 
that is, real, and ‘apparent’ worlds, the idea that the world of suf- 
fering is the only world there is. This is pessimism taken to its ultimate 
degree — this world is hell and there is no alternative to it save, pre- 
sumably, absolute annihilation. So given the haunting possibility that 
Nietzsche’s nightmare vision might be the truth, we can ‘demand’ 
another kind of existence — a Christian heaven, for instance — all we 
like, but that does not at all mean that there is one. 

Of course, the reason we experience the demand as satisfied, if we 
respond to tragedy in the way Schopenhauer suggests, is that the 
tragic effect is the feeling of the sublime. While our everyday selves 
are in hell, a well-wrought tragedy, according to his theory, puts us 
in touch with the ‘supersensible’ side of our being: while seeing our 
everyday selves in hell, we have an ‘obscure feeling’ that in turning 
away from life we are ‘turning to ... an existence of a different kind, 
although wholly inconceivable to us’ (WR II, p. 435). 
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Of course, as we have already seen, Schopenhauer’s Fichtean meta- 
physics validates this feeling. Since the world is merely a dream, there 
must be a dreamer outside the dream. And since this ‘absolute ego’ 
is all there is, the world beyond the world of appearances is unitary, 
without division or difference, and so must be a world without suffer- 
ing. Death, then, is merely waking up from a bad dream and finding 
‘oneself in a better world. But, of course, whether we are prepared to 
subscribe to Fichtean metaphysics is another question. 

Schopenhauer cites Bellini’s Norma as ‘quite apart from its excel- 
lent music ... a tragedy of extreme perfection’, a work in which the 
tragic ‘catastrophe’ produces the effect of ‘resignation and spiritual 
exaltation’ supremely well (WR II, pp. 435-6). Bellini, of course, 
knew nothing of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, but one person who 
did was Richard Wagner. His Tristan and Isolde (described by Thomas 
Mann as ‘intoxicated with death’), which he conceived in almost the 
same moment in December 1854 in which he became an overnight 
convert to Schopenhauer’s philosophy, has a plot similar to Norma’s — 
star-crossed love followed by the lovers’ suicide. That Wagner did, qua 
artist at least, swallow Schopenhauer’s solipsistic metaphysics is clear 
from the long “Schopenhauer lecture’ in Act II, in which Tristan finally 
convinces Isolde that because only death can abolish the ‘and’ that 
separates Tristan and Isolde, only in death can their love be realised. 


FEAR AND PITY 


The ‘obscure’ feeling that we have another kind of existence, 
Schopenhauer’s account of the ‘feeling of the sublime’, is, then, what 
constitutes tragic pleasure. The joy we derive from tragedy comes 
from being awakened to the ‘supersensible’ — the metaphysical — side 
of our being. It follows, he claims, that Aristotle was wrong about the 
goal of tragedy: ‘fear and pity (Mitleid) in the stimulation of which 
Aristotle puts the ultimate aim of tragedy’, ‘since they are not in them- 
selves agreeable sensations, cannot be the end of tragedy, only the 
means’ (WR II, p. 435). This, of course, is a pretty bad mistake about 
Aristotle, who holds that the stimulation of fear and pity is the means 
to their catharsis and that that is the, or at least an, ‘end of tragedy’. 
Nonetheless, Schopenhauer, along with all those who take Kant’s ‘feel- 
ing of the sublime’ as the key to tragic pleasure — Schelling, Hölderlin 
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and, as we shall see, the youthful Nietzsche — do have a genuine dis- 
agreement with Aristotle. 

Schopenhauer agrees with Aristotle that fear and pity are aroused 
by tragedy — ultimately, through sympathy — fear and pity for one’s 
human self and for humanity in general. But the pleasure that we 
derive from tragedy is for him the pleasure of realising that we have 
nothing to fear. This is quite foreign to Aristotle’s account: for him 
(on, at least, the ‘medical-ethical’ interpretation that I have supported 
[see pp. 26-31 above]), we discharge suppressed fear and pity, thus 
bringing them into balance. But for Aristotle, of course, there is no 
question of overcoming in the sense of extinguishing fear and pity — and 
neither should we want to overcome them since they have a proper 
role to play in daily life. The contrast between Aristotle and the theo- 
rists of the sublime is between the bringing of fear and pity into a 
healthy balance and overcoming fear and pity. 

The point can be put another way. If we think of ‘catharsis’ as desig- 
nating whatever happens to fear and pity through tragedy, we can say 
that while catharsis, for Aristotle, neither provides nor is intended to 
provide a final ‘solution’ to fear and pity, for the theorists of the sub- 
lime it does. For the theorists of the sublime, tragedy offers at least an 
intimation of a final kind of ‘redemption’ from fear and pity. And this 
is because, while for Aristotle catharsis has no cognitive content, for 
Schopenhauer and his fellow theorists it does — the ‘obscure’ aware- 
ness of the supersensible nature of our real selves. 

This means that whereas for Aristotle catharsis is a medical-ethical phe- 
nomenon, for Schopenhauer et al., it is much closer to being a religious 
phenomenon. (Schopenhauer argues rather persuasively that religion 
is ultimately more about immortality than it is about gods). The pur- 
pose of tragedy is salvific, to reconcile us to death as, in Schopenhauer’s 
view, a merciful deliverance from a world of pain. This religious con- 
ception of tragedy is inherited and made quite explicit by Richard 
Wagner, who conceived of the Bayreuth Festival as a religious occasion 
and called Parsifal— another of his deeply Schopenhauerian works — ‘a 
sacred festival play’. One may hypothesise that the search for a qua- 
si-religious conception of tragedy in nineteenth-century Germany was 
connected with the post-death-of-God need to find a substitute for the 
Christian account of salvation, an account educated people could no 
longer accept. 
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MODERN VERSUS GREEK TRAGEDY 


Contrarian as ever, Schopenhauer rejects the otherwise virtually 
unanimous opinion of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century German 
thinkers that Greek tragedy is superior to modern. The difference 
is that while Greek tragic heroes display at best a ‘Stoic equanimity’, 
dramas written within the Christian era show ‘Christian resignation’ 
in the face of misfortune. Whereas the classical hero recognises only 
that his own life is a shipwreck, the Christian hero realises that life as 
such is a shipwreck. In the best Christian tragedies we observe true 
‘tragic renunciation’, ‘the giving up of the whole will-to-live, cheer 
ful abandonment of the world in the consciousness of its worthless- 
ness and vanity’. It follows that ‘Shakespeare is much greater than 
Sophocles’ (WR II, p. 434). 

Apart from Bellini’s Norma, Schopenhauer is rather sparing of 
examples of tragic heroes exhibiting ‘resignation’ in the sense just 
described. Perhaps he has the mad Lear and the ‘nauseated’ Hamlet 
in mind, as at least partial examples. But more than any dramatic 
work, what he really contrasts with classical Stoicism is the figure of 
‘the Saviour of Christianity, that excellent form full of the depth of 
life, of the greatest poetical truth and highest significance, who stands 
before us with perfect virtue, holiness, and sublimity, yet in a state of 
supreme suffering’ (WR I, p. 91). A vivid representation of his point 
is the trope, common to almost all paintings of Christian saints and 
martyrs, of the saint’s upturned, already-in-heaven eyes signifying 
the insensibility of his or her spiritual self to the fact that the mortal 
body is undergoing slow death by stones, arrows, swords, saws, axes 
or fires. 

Although Greek tragic heroes do not display the ‘resignation’ 
from life of the Christian martyr, resignation, Schopenhauer claims, 
is nonetheless the effect of Greek tragedy on the spectator. He must 
be referring here to the modern spectator since, so he claims, ‘the 
ancients had not yet reached the summit and goal of tragedy’, the 
pessimistic view of life (WR II, 434-5). If, then, the effect on the audi- 
ence is the same, why should modern tragedies be superior to those 
of the Greeks? Because, Schopenhauer’s implicit answer must be, the 
‘resignation’ of the tragic hero produces that response to life more 
intensely and reliably in the audience. As we saw Schelling observing 
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that an important function of the Greek chorus was to guide the audi- 
ence’s response to the drama (p. 81 above), so, Schopenhauer must 
be assuming, the resignation manifested by the tragic hero produces, 
through empathy, that response in ourselves. 


CRITICISM 


In contrast to the opaqueness of all his post-Kantian German 
contemporaries, Schopenhauer writes with honest clarity. And he is 
wonderfully entertaining. Nonetheless, there are evident and serious 
difficulties with his account of the tragic effect. First, the pessimism 
on which that account depends is, in the final analysis, more a novel- 
ist’s mood than a philosopher’s thesis. As Nietzsche once commented, 
‘[T]he value of life cannot be estimated. Not by the living, who are an 
interested party’ and ‘not by the dead for other reasons’.’ Second, his 
metaphysics is, in the final analysis, outrageously fanciful, open to the 
same objection Hölderlin brings against Fichte (pp. 72-3 above): if 
all that exists is the unitary metaphysical subject, then there is no gen- 
uine object, no Gegen-stand, nothing that ‘stands against’ us. But that 
flies in the face of the fundamental fact that encounters with reality 
are distinguished as such by the fact that their character is partially 
dependent on something other than ourselves. Metaphysical solip- 
sism deprives Schopenhauer, as it deprives Fichte, of the possibility of 
drawing a genuine contrast between fantasy and perception. 

Turning specifically to Schopenhauer’s account of the tragic effect, 
the fundamental problem with it is that it requires the dénouement of 
a great tragedy to be, in effect, a joyful suicide, or at least the greeting 
of death as a friend. This faces the same difficulty as does Holderlin’s 
account of tragedy (p. 109 above), namely, that few acknowledged 
masterpieces of the tragic genre, either ancient or modern, fit its pre- 
scriptions. Antigone accepts death as the price of duty but does not 
welcome it, Lear and Hamlet ‘resign’ from life and Ophelia and Hedda 
Gabler commit literal suicide. But no beatific vision of another world 
is granted to any of them. Hamlet, to the contrary, is tormented by the 
thought of what ‘dreams’ may follow the ‘sleep’ of death. Apart from 
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Holderlin’s unfinished The Death of Empedocles, the only major modern 
tragedies that could be regarded as fitting Schopenhauer’s account 
of the tragic effect are those written specifically as exemplifications of 
that account: Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, Parsifaland Gotterdammerung 
in its final, Schopenhauerian—Buddhist version.® 

There is, however, at least one Greek tragedy which is capa- 
ble of being read in a way that makes it accord very closely with 
Schopenhauer’s account of great tragedy, namely Oedipus at Colonus. 
At the end of this continuation of the narrative of Oedipus Tyrannus, 
blind and dismayed by his terrible life, Oedipus sinks down into the 
arms of the gods of the underworld thankfully and serenely. Seeming 
to articulate his state of mind, the chorus sings the already quoted 
lines, ‘Not to be born at all / Is best, far best that can befall, / Next 
best, when born, with least delay / To trace the backward way’ (lines 
1224-8). That this so precisely articulates Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
about human life surely at least qualifies his claim that Greek tragic 
heroes die stoically rather than happily and that Sophocles is there- 
fore (by Schopenhauer’s standards) inferior to Shakespeare. 


8 In 1856 Wagner replaced the optimistic, so-called Feuerbach ending to the Ring 
cycle with the so-called Schopenhauer ending. In the latter, Brunnhilde announces, 
as she sets fire to Siegfried’s funeral pyre and to Valhalla and prepares for her own 
immolation: ‘I depart from the home of desire, I flee forever the home of delusion; 
the open gates of eternal becoming I close behind me now. To the holiest chosen 
land, free from desire and delusion, the goal of the world’s migration, redeemed 
from incarnation, the enlightened woman now goes. The blessed end of all things 
eternal, do you know how I attained it? Grieving love’s profoundest suffering opened 
my eyes for me: I saw the world end’. In the final version of the libretto Wagner 
uses neither ending. But he makes it unambiguously clear, in a footnote, that the 
Schopenhauer ending is the right one. However, its meaning, he says, is already so 
clearly expressed by the entirety of the cycle to date that its inclusion would be dra- 
matically excessive, excessively didactic (Wagner [2004], pp. 254-6). 
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Nietzsche 


Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) was, from 1869 until 1879, pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of Basel. A book on Greek tragedy 
was, therefore, the sort of thing the young academic was supposed to 
be writing. What turned The Birth of Tragedy (1872)' into something 
other than an academic monograph, however, was the fact that it was 
written during the time of his intimacy with Richard Wagner, to whom 
it is dedicated. Nietzsche conceived the work as his contribution to 
Wagner’s seemingly quixotic but ultimately successful project of rais- 
ing enough money to build his own, custom-designed opera house in 
Bayreuth. The fundamental argument of the book is this. The heart 
of fifth-century Greek life — the highest point in Western civilization — 
was the tragic festival. Tragedy is being ‘reborn’ (BT 22) in the shape 
of Wagner’s music-dramas. Hence the new Bayreuth Festival, if it is 
allowed to flourish, will rescue modern Western life from the desolate 
condition into which it has fallen. 

The important fact about Wagner at the time Nietzsche came 
to know him is that he was besotted with Schopenhauer, as was the 
youthful Nietzsche himself. Schopenhauer was, in fact, the principal 
philosophical bond between the two. In 18609, the year in which their 


! The account of The Birth of Tragedy that follows is a development, but also a critique, 
of a reading of the work I first put forward in chapter 2 of Young (1992) and later 
in chapter 7 of Young (2010). The critique is in part motivated by discussions of The 
Birth with Rudi Visker. 
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intimacy began, Nietzsche wrote to Wagner (who was the same age as 
his long-dead father): 


The best and most elevated moments of my life are bound to your name, 
and I know only one other man, and that is your spiritual brother, Arthur 
Schopenhauer, for whom I have a similar reverence — yea, even more as reli- 
gione quadam.... At a time when the masses stand and freeze in cold fog it is a 
great privilege to be able to warm oneself at the light of genius.” 


There is a great deal of Schopenhauer in The Birth. But at the same 
time, I shall suggest, also present in the book is the embryo of the 
mature, antiSSchopenhauerian Nietzsche, which sometimes man- 
ages to assert itself. The result is an inconsistent work, an inconsis- 
tency that affects, in particular, its account of tragic pleasure. What 
it offers, I shall suggest, is actually two accounts of tragic pleasure, 
one of which presupposes Schopenhauer’s idealist metaphysics — the 
dualistic metaphysics of ‘appearance’ and ‘thing in itself — while the 
other rejects it, aligning itself far more closely with the ecstatic natu- 
ralism of, as he called him, his ‘favourite poet’, Friedrich Holderlin.® 
Fourteen years later, in the ‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, with which 
he prefaced the republished version of The Birth, Nietzsche referred 
to this conflict between the idealist and the naturalist strains in the 
work: ‘Dionysian intimations’, intimations which ‘fundamentally ran 
counter to both the spirit and taste of Kant and Schopenhauer’, are, 
he says, ‘obscured and ruined by Schopenhauerian and Kantian for- 
mulations’ (BT, ‘Self-Criticism’, 6). 


THE PROBLEM: THE THREAT OF NIHILISM 


Why, Nietzsche asks, should we be interested in the Greeks? The basic 
structure of his answer is relatively simple: the Greeks had a problem — 
the threat of ‘nihilism’ — to which they found a solution through their 
art. We have the same problem, and so we ought to be able to learn 
something important from studying how the Greeks solved it. This 
is why the study of the Greeks remains relevant to us: we are inter- 
ested in them because — and only because — they provide a ‘polished 


* Nietzsche (1975-2004), vol. II.1, letter 4. 
3 This comes from the schoolboy essay referred to on p. 107. For a detailed account of 
Nietzsche’s relation to both Hölderlin and Wagner see Young (2010). 
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mirror’ in which to view ourselves. (Though a professor of Greek, 
Nietzsche was in rebellion against the profession’s prevailing compla- 
cency, which took the study of classics to be a self-justifying activity.) 

The Greeks, says Nietzsche, were exquisitely sensitive to the ‘terrors 
and horrors’ of life. Their myths reveal this: the terrible fate of the 
wise Oedipus, the feeding of a vulture on the liver of that great lover of 
humanity, Prometheus, the curse on the house of Atreus that eventu- 
ated in Orestes’ matricide (BT 3). The Greeks were profoundly aware 
of the horrendous ‘cruelty of nature’ and of the ‘terrible destructive- 
ness of world history’ (BT 7), the passing away of even the finest indi- 
viduals, nations and empires. They were also subject to the powerful 
temptation to be moved by the suffering and destructiveness of life to 
the nihilism uttered by the wise forest god, Silenus. Captured by King 
Midas and told that he will be released only if he discloses what is best 
for humans, he eventually replies, with a shrill cackle, 


‘The very best thing is utterly beyond your reach, not to have been born, not 
to be, to be nothing. However, the second best thing for you is: to die soon’. 
(BT 3)° 


Like Hamlet, the Greeks knew the experience of ‘apathy’ (BT 21) and 
action-paralysing ‘nausea’, the temptation to lapse into a ‘Buddhistic 
[and Schopenhauerian] negation of the will’ (BT 7), the ultimate 
expression of which is ‘suicide’ (BT 15). 

Nihilism is, then, as Nietzsche defines it in his later work, the ‘will 
to death’ (GS 344) (rechristened by Freud ‘the Thanatos principle’). 
In fact, though, the Greeks did not lapse into nihilism. Unlike Hamlet 
they acted, gloriously and decisively. They defeated the Persians (the 
ancient world’s one superpower) (BT 21), created Western civiliza- 
tion and brought it to a pinnacle of cultural achievement never since 
matched. Nietzsche’s question is: How did they do this — how did they 
avoid ‘Buddhistic’ apathy, Schopenhauerian life denial? Shelling, as 
we saw (p. 83), asks something similar: How were the Greeks able to 


4 Assorted Opinions and Maxims, HH II 218. 

5 And as noted in the preceding chapter, Silenus’s ‘wisdom’ appears in one of the cho- 
ral odes of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus (p. 168, note 8 above). It appears earlier 
in the Elegies of the sixth-century poet Theognis: ‘For man the best thing is never 
to be born, / Never to look upon the hot sun’s rays, / Next best, to speed at once 
through Hades’ gates / And lie beneath a piled-up heap of earth’ (Theognis [1973], 


p- 111). 
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‘endure’ the terrible ‘contradictions’ disclosed by their tragic myths? 
Nietzsche’s question is, however, less Stoical, more affirmative: How 
were the Greeks able to be enthusiastic about life, able to thrive, in spite 
of the ‘contradictions’ revealed by their myths? 

As with Schelling and Hölderlin, Nietzsche’s answer is: through 
their art. More specifically, through their two forms of art: in the 
eighth century, through the ‘Apollonian’ art of Homer and, in the 
fifth century, through the predominantly ‘Dionysian’ art of the great 
tragedians, Aeschylus and Sophocles. 


HOMER’S APOLLONIAN ART 


Nietzsche’s contrast between the Apollonian and Dionysian is sub- 
stantially Hélderlin’s (pp. 96-8 above), its undoubted (although 
unacknowledged) source. The Apollonian is the realm of Holderlin’s 
‘restriction’ and ‘differentiation’, of ‘boundaries’ (BT 4), boundaries 
that make the Apollonian the realm of plurality and individuality, of 
Schopenhauer’s principium individuationis. The Dionysian, by contrast, 
is the realm of unity, the realm in which differentiation and individu- 
ality are in some sense overridden in a way that discloses a ‘primordial 
unity’. Like Hölderlin, Nietzsche associates everyday sobriety with the 
Apollonian, whereas the Dionysian is that which is disclosed in, and 
only in, a state of Rausch — ‘intoxication’ or ‘ecstasy’. In ecstatic con- 
sciousness (a modern occasion might be a rock concert or a football 
match), the boundaries that separate person from person are abol- 
ished so that ‘each person feels himself to be not simply ... merged 
with his neighbour, but quite literally one with him’ (BT 1). 
Nietzsche views Dionysian consciousness as Janus-faced. On the 
one hand, it can manifest itself benignly in the experience of univer- 
sal brotherhood. But on the other, it can manifest itself as a ‘witches 
brew’ of ‘sensuality and cruelty’, as ‘tiger and monkey’ behaviour 
(BT 2), orgies of sex and violence. This was the predominant expres- 
sion of the Dionysian in the ‘barbarian’ — non-Greek — part of the 
ancient world. The Greeks were saved from such ‘license’ by their gift 
for boundary drawing, by the ‘majestic, rejecting figure of Apollo’ 
(BT 4). Following Holderlin once again, therefore, Nietzsche views 
Apollonian boundaries as not merely ontological but also ethical and 
legal. Greek boundaries granted ‘repose to individuals’ by demanding 
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‘measure’ and respect for the ‘sacred laws’ of the community (BT 
2). In a word, it was the Greeks’ gift for the Apollonian that created 
civilization. 

Actually, Nietzsche’s use of ‘Apollonian’ is more complex than 
I have so far indicated. While the key word he associates with the 
Dionysian is ‘intoxication’, his key word for the Apollonian is ‘dream’. 
Given that Schopenhauer repeatedly expresses the ideal status of the 
natural world by calling it a ‘dream’ (p. 153 above), Nietzsche’s use 
of this word is, in part, fairly clearly intended to convey the less than 
fully real status of the everyday world, the idea that it is in some sense 
a world of ‘semblance’ (BT 11). But it is also intended to suggest a 
second, specifically aesthetic sense of the word ‘Apollonian’. 

In this second sense, the Apollonian is a ‘transfigured’ (BT 16) 
version of the Apollonian world in the first, ontological-ethical sense. 
It is that world transformed into a realm of ‘shining’ ‘perfection’ 
(BT 1), that is, ‘beauty’ (BT 5), by art, specifically by the art of the 
Homeric epic. ‘Dream’ is an important word in connection with this 
second sense because ‘in our dreams ... all forms speak to us; nothing 
is superfluous or unnecessary’ (BT 1). Dreams, Nietzsche is point- 
ing out, are economical: they include no unnecessary details, none 
that do not contribute to the story line, and this, he suggests, is the 
quality that makes artworks beautiful. This is a classical conception of 
beauty, a conception related to, for instance, Aristotle’s requirement 
that good drama exemplify an organic ‘unity of action’ (p. 44 above) 
(as well as to the rejection of ornamentation by modernist architec- 
ture). But since Nietzsche also says that dreams have a ‘measured lim- 
itation’, a definition and clarity that stand in contrast to the ‘only 
partial intelligibility’ of the daytime world (BT 1), what he has more 
particularly in mind, I think, is Schopenhauer’s conception of ‘objec- 
tive’ beauty as clarity and completeness in the articulation of the 
‘Platonic forms’, the idea that art is more beautiful than nature since 
it can reveal what nature only aims at, ‘articulate’ its only ‘half-uttered 
words’ (p. 156 above). 


THE APOLLONIAN SOLUTION TO NIHILISM 


Nietzsche says that, despite their ‘terrors and horrors’, Homer’s tales of 
gods and heroes ‘seduced’ the eighth-century Greeks into continued 
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existence by presenting them with a ‘transfigured mirror’ of life. 
In contrast to the non- and indeed anti-human ideal of Christianity 
(none of us can have a virgin birth or avoid adultery in the heart), 
Apollonian art ‘deifies everything, whether good or evil’. In Homer’s 
art the Greeks constructed a ‘radiant’ portrait of themselves, an ‘ideal 
image of their own existence’. Thus, Nietzsche enthuses, do the gods 
‘justify the life of man by living it themselves — the only satisfying the- 
odicy!’ In this way, the Greeks ‘overcame ... or at any rate veiled’ the 
‘terrors and horrors’ of existence, seduced themselves into welcom- 
ing continued existence. ‘Existence under the bright sunshine of 
such gods is regarded as desirable in itself (BT 3). 

Since the Apollonian world is in some sense a world of ‘semblance’, 
Apollonian art is, says Nietzsche, the ‘semblance of a semblance’ (BT 
4). This is, of course, an allusion to Plato’s expulsion of Homer from 
the ideal city on the grounds that his art is doubly removed from 
‘truth and reality’ (p. 12 above). Nietzsche uses even stronger words 
than ‘semblance’ to describe Homer’s art — ‘illusion’, ‘delusion’ and 
even ‘lie’ (BT 8). This makes it clear that one of the many subsidi- 
ary ambitions in his multi-layered work is the defence of illusionis- 
tic art against Plato’s critique. Plato is right, Nietzsche is suggesting, 
that Homer’s art is illusion. But given the ‘terrors and horrors’ of 
life, in order to affirm our continued existence we need some kind 
of ‘prophylactic’ (BT 11) against nihilism; since beautiful illusion is 
one such prophylactic we should by no means despise it, particularly 
if we have no alternative. (If pressed as to why we have to continue to 
live, Nietzsche would probably reply, with Schopenhauer, that the ‘will 
to live’ is our essence, biologically programmed into us. Homeric art 
thus renders what we have to do more palatable than it would other- 
wise have been.) 

Thus Nietzsche’s strategic objective. Two questions, however, 
about Nietzsche’s characterisation of Homer need to be asked. 
First, why should we accept the description of Homer as a ‘beautiful 
illusion’, and, second, how exactly is the prophylactic supposed to 
work? 

Talk of ‘illusion’, ‘delusion’ and ‘lie’ as a way of dealing with the 
terrible suggests, at first glance, sentimentalisation, censoring out the 
bad bits in life — as, for example, in the breakfast cereal advertisement 
with the entire family (likely to be, in reality, on the verge of divorce) 
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full of snap, crackle and pop, the kitchen shiny and spotless, at seven 
in the morning. But, as Nietzsche well knows, Homer’s stories are not 
at all like that, for they are war stories, full of blood, guts and death. So 
that cannot be Nietzsche’s meaning. What, rather, he is doing, I think, 
is repeating Schelling’s observation (pp. 76-7 above) that the epic 
form is an ‘objective’, third-person form, that though the characters, 
of course, have inner lives, we are not drawn into those inner lives 
as we are with lyric form.° As in the Western, the murder mystery or 
the video game, injury and death, though represented, appear pain- 
less and do not invite empathy. This means that although there is no 
censoring of facts in Homer’s stories, there is a censoring of perspec- 
tives. Our stance to the lives and deaths of Homer’s heroes is purely 
third-person; we never have empathetic, first-person experience of 
the suffering involved. The narrative generates neither fear nor pity. 

The second question was: Why should the fact that the gods and 
heroes of Homer’s art lead glorious lives make the ordinary Greek 
feel better about life? Nietzsche observes in a later work that the 
Greeks viewed the gods and themselves as belonging to a single 
tribe, as ‘two castes, living side by side, one nobler and mightier 
and one less noble, but both somehow belong [ing] together in their 
origins and ... of one species’.7 (Part of what he has in mind here is 
surely that gods and humans sometimes interbreed.) And it is appar- 
ently true that they found it hard to tell the difference between an 
Olympic champion and a god. (Roman emperors, of course, fre- 
quently became gods.) This meant that no matter how desperate my 
own life might be, the problem is only my life, not life as such. That, 
clearly, can be glorious. One might compare Homer with movie 
magazines. Even if my life is, for now, miserable, it appears from the 
magazines that some, the stars, live happy, or at least glamorous, 
lives. And who knows but that I might not one day myself come to 
live a Hollywood life — the ‘American dream’. To the extent, then, 
that I believe the illusion of Apollonian art, while I can be miserable, 
I cannot be a nihilist. 


Although nowhere acknowledged, this and other parallels make clear that Nietzsche’s 
discussion of Greek art in general and tragedy in particular is highly mediated by the 
German philosophical discussion that preceded him. 
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THE DIONYSIAN 


As we saw, Nietzsche’s emblematic word for the Dionysian is ‘ecstasy’. 
In the ecstatic state ‘all the rigid, hostile barriers ... between man and 
man break asunder ... as if the veil of Maya had been torn apart’. 
Since ‘veil of Maya’ is the phrase Schopenhauer borrows from the 
Upanishads to refer to the principium individuationis (WR I, p. 412), 
one thing that happens in the Dionysian state is, as noted, the suspen- 
sion of individuality. This suspension produces a feeling of extreme 
joy, since, with the disclosure of the ‘mysterious primordial unity’ 
before which ‘mere shreds’ of the veil now ‘flutter’, one experiences 
asense of ‘universal harmony’, harmony not only between person and 
person, but also (Schiller’s ‘naive’ state of being) between man and 
nature: 


[N]ot only is the bond between human beings renewed ... but nature, alien- 
ated, inimical, or subjugated, celebrates once more her festival of reconcilia- 
tion with her lost son, mankind. Freely the earth offers up her gifts, and the 
beasts of prey from mountain and desert approach in peace. The chariot of 
Dionysus is laden with flowers and wreaths; beneath its yoke stride panther 
and tiger. (BT 1) 


This sense of universal brotherhood, of ‘belonging to a higher com- 
munity’ (ibid.), is what is expressed in ‘Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy”’ 
(the setting of Schiller’s words in the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony). It is a sense which naturally gives rise to ‘singing and 
dancing’, so that Nietzsche cites the medieval carnivals of St. John 
and St. Vitus as Dionysian moments par excellence (ibid.). Nietzsche 
imagines the ‘Ode to Joy’ being sung by ‘millions’ (ibid.) — a vision 
actually realised in the Beatles’ 1965 film Help! in which a hundred 
thousand football spectators in Wembley Stadium appear to be sing- 
ing Beethoven’s Ode. This account of Dionysian consciousness pro- 
vides the material for Nietzsche’s analysis of the tragic effect. 


TRAGIC JOY 


As with Schelling, Hölderlin and Schopenhauer, the inspiration 
for Nietzsche’s account of the tragic effect is Kant’s account of the 
dynamically sublime. (The Critique of Judgment is the only one of Kant’s 
major works that Nietzsche is known, for certain, to have read.) Here, 
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in outline, is his explanation of tragic pleasure. Whereas Apollonian 
art sought to overcome nihilism by teaching us to find joy in the phe- 
nomenal world — in that world raised to a state of glory by Homeric 
illusion — the predominantly Dionysian art of tragedy seeks to over- 
come nihilism by ‘teach[ing] us to find joy, not in the phenomena, 
but behind them’ (BT 17). Tragedy ‘tames’ the terrible by generat- 
ing the feeling of the ‘sublime’ (BT 7). Though we live through the 
destruction of the tragic hero, we do not ‘freeze in horror’, for 


a metaphysical comfort tears us momentarily out of the turmoil of changing 
figures. For brief moments we are truly the primordial being itself. (BT 17) 


Once again, therefore — though we still have a way to go before under- 
standing Nietzsche’s specific variation on this theme — the pleasurable 
side of the tragic effect involves becoming alive to the ‘supersensi- 
ble side of our being’ and hence to ‘a kind of selfpreservation of an 
entirely different kind to that which can be brought into danger by 
external nature’ (p. 88 above). 


HOW GREEK TRAGEDY PRODUCED TRAGIC JOY 


Greek tragedy was able to produce this tragic, sublime effect because 
it grew out of the religious festivals in which everyone was part of one 
great, ecstatic congregation singing hymns of praise, ‘dithyrambs’, 
to the god Dionysus. Tragedy developed by adding actors who gave 
symbolic expression to the content of the singing: as the original 
title of Nietzsche’s book puts it, tragedy was ‘born’ ‘out of the spirit 
of music’.® By the fifth century, the chorus had become separated 
from the audience — professionalised, as it were. Yet because they 
never forgot the origins of the tragic festival, the audience continued 
to feel itself part of the chorus.9 The position of the chorus on the 
‘orchestra’ in front of the actors, as well as the semi-circular construc- 
tion of the amphitheatre, were important in this regard: the entire 
action was a ‘symbolic’ vision of the chorus-audience. There was, con- 
cludes Nietzsche, ‘just one sublime chorus’ in the Greek tragic festi- 
val, ‘only one spectator’ of the action on the stage (BT 8). (A partial 


8 The full title of the first edition of the work was The Birth of Tragedy out of the Spirit of 
Music. 


9 This again repeats an observation of Schelling’s (p. 81 above). 
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analogy of this audience-performer identification is provided by the 
‘We won’ said after one’s football team has just had a victory.) Given 
that while the audience partially empathised with the tragic hero, 
its primary identification was with the chorus, it follows that its pri- 
mary self-conception was that of an onlooker, immune to the suffering 
and death of the tragic hero. In tragedy one had a concrete sense of 
transcending individuality — the condition and ‘primal source’ of all 
suffering (BT 10) — through ‘the fundamental recognition that every- 
thing which exists is a unity’ (ibid). 


THE ‘PRIMORDIAL UNITY’ AS A NATURAL BEING 


To gain more insight into Nietzsche’s account of the tragic effect, we 
need to ask: What, actually, is the ‘primordial unity’? What is its meta- 
physical status? If we take seriously the claim in the 1886 ‘Attempt at 
a Self-Criticism’ (section 6) that the youthful author ‘obscured and 
ruined Dionysian [or, as one might say, Holderlinian] intimations 
with Schopenhauerian and Kantian formulations’, what we need to 
engage in is translation. We need to translate all the idealist talk of 
the primal unity as a ‘thing in itself? ‘behind’ the ‘appearances’ (BT 
8, 16), all talk of it as being ‘above space and time’ (BT 21), into nat- 
uralistic language. If we do that then the primordial being becomes 
simply the totality of nature, the totality of life. And in this case, instead 
of individuals relating to it as ‘appearances’ which the Fichtean ‘thing 
in itself’ somehow ‘dreams’, they relate to it as (temporal and spatial) 
parts of a natural whole. The primordial unity thus becomes the ongo- 
ing totality of life, something that survives the destruction of individu- 
als as a waterfall survives the destruction of the droplets of water that 
make it up at any particular moment. 

What we need now to ask is: To the extent that we understand the 
tragic effect as identification with this naturalised primordial unity, why 
exactly should identification with it be a source of ‘comfort’ and ‘joy’? 
Nietzsche says that identification with the Dionysian unity enables 
us to see that ‘in the ground of things, life, despite all change ... is 
indestructibly mighty and pleasurable’ (BT 7). This is the ‘metaphys- 
ical comfort’ brought to us through our ‘membership’ in the chorus. 
Section 17 expands on the nature of this comfort: in Dionysian ecstasy 
we become, for a brief moment, 
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truly the primordial being itself and we feel its unbounded greed and lust for 
being; the struggle, the agony, the destruction of appearances [i.e., individu- 
als], all this now seems necessary, given the uncountable excess of forms of 
existence thrusting and pushing themselves into life, given the exuberant fer- 
tility of the world-will; we are pierced by the furious sting of these pains at the 
very moment when, as it were, we become one with the immeasurable primor- 
dial delight in existence and receive an intimation, in Dionysian ecstasy, that 
this delight is indestructible and eternal. Despite fear and pity, we are happily 
alive, not as individuals, but as the one living being, with whose procreative lust 
we have become one. 


At the risk of cliché, what is happening here, one might say, is the 
‘agony and the ecstasy’ of the creator. Through empathy with the 
tragic hero, we experience ‘fear and pity’ as he — that is to say we, 
in our everyday self-conception — plunge towards annihilation. But 
because our primary identification is with ‘the one living being’, we 
see not only that our ‘true’, Dionysian self is immune to the annihi- 
lation that is the fate of every individual, that it is ‘indestructible and 
eternal’, but also that the destruction of individuals is ‘necessary’, that 
is to say, justified. It is justified on account of the primordial unity’s 
‘exuberant’ creative ‘fertility’ and because one cannot create without 
destroying. One cannot create new forms of life without destroying 
the old; one cannot make a place for new individuals to thrive in the 
world without displacing the old ones. One cannot, as the proverb 
puts it, make an omelette without breaking eggs. 


THE ‘NOBLE DECEPTION’ 


Nietzsche observes that, having tasted the delight of the Dionysian 
state, one is reluctant to return to the ‘terrors and horrors’ of the 
Apollonian world, the suffering that is inseparable from individual 
life. As he puts it in a preparatory study for The Birth: 


As soon as everyday reality re-enters consciousness it is found to be nauseous: 
an ascetic, will-denying mood is the product of this condition. The Dionysian 
is set against the meanness and commonness [of the everyday] as a higher 
order. The Greek now wants absolute escape from this world of guilt and 
fate.... In the consciousness that comes with the awaking from intoxication, 
he sees everywhere the horror or absurdity of human existence; it nauseates 
him. Now he understands the wisdom of the forest god [i.e., Silenus]. (KSA 


1, P. 595; cf. BT 7) 
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As with any drug, the height of the ‘high’ intensifies the lowness of 
the ‘low’, increases one’s reluctance to inhabit that state, so that, far 
from solving the problem of nihilism, the Dionysian consciousness 
induced by the tragic festival threatened to intensify it, threatened to 
lead the Greeks into a Schopenhauerian ‘negation of the will’. Yet, as 
we know, the Greeks did not ‘negate’ the will. They acted, acted with 
supreme effectiveness. What prevented the tragic festival’s destroying 
this capacity was the ‘noble deception’ induced by the Apollonian 
surface of their tragedies. 

On the one hand, says Nietzsche, the audience received the ‘meta- 
physical comfort’ of the Dionysian experience. In this way, tragedy 
‘stimulated, purified and discharged the entire life of the people’. 
This makes it clear that Nietzsche takes himself to be giving an account 
of catharsis, a rival to Aristotle’s, since his own account, he observes, 
is neither ‘moral’ nor ‘medical’ but rather ‘metaphysical’ (BT 22). 
This is essentially the point I made in the preceding chapter (p. 165) 
with respect to those thinkers who, in their different ways, take Kant’s 
account of the sublime as providing the pattern for their account of 
the tragic effect: that while Aristotle’s catharsis is a balancing of fear 
and pity, the catharsis of the ‘quasi-Kantians’ is an overcoming of fear 
and pity, the experience that one’s ‘real’ self has nothing either to 
fear or to pity. On the other hand, Nietzsche insists, we do not under- 
stand why we are comforted because we are subjected to the ‘noble 
deception’ that tragedy concerns only the fate of an individual in the 
only world we take there to be, the world of individuals. Even the 
playwright does not understand the import of what he has written. 
This is because the Apollonian surface of the work ‘shields’ us from 
the ‘excessive burden of Dionysian insight’ with the ‘healing balm’ of 
‘deception’ (BT 21). Like a fairy godmother, tragedy, as her final act, 
waves the wand of Lethe over what we have experienced, so that we 
leave the amphitheatre ‘strangely comforted’ and yet ready for action. 
The ‘noble deception’ allows us to have our cake and eat it. 

And then Nietzsche turns to Wagner, whose orchestra, he agrees 
with the composer, has the same Dionysian function as the singing of 
the Greek chorus, yet fulfils it even more effectively. No one, he says, 
could listen to the final act of Tristan und Isolde as pure (in Wagner’s 
terminology, ‘absolute’) music without ‘a spasmodic unharnessing of 
the wings of the soul’ as it flees (together with the lover as depicted 
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in Plato’s Phaedrus) ‘the miserable glass vessel of human individual- 
ity’ in an ‘unstoppable flight to our original home’. The words and 
action, however, save us from such unharnessing; ‘myth shields us 
from [the] music’. Once again, the ‘noble deception’ is induced by 
the Apollonian surface of the work, ‘restores the almost shattered 
individual with the healing balm of illusion’ (BT 21), saves us from 
understanding the true meaning of the opera. 


ONLY AS AN ‘AESTHETIC PHENOMENON’ IS LIFE ‘JUSTIFIED’ 


The most famous — or infamous — sentence in The Birth is: ‘Only as 
[an] aesthetic phenomenon (nur als aesthetisches Phänomen) is existence 
and the world eternally justified’. It appears twice, in sections 5 and 
24, although the second time round ‘eternally justified’ undergoes 
the significant modification of being replaced by ‘appears justified’. 
It is clear, first of all, that the function of the ‘only’ is to deny the 
possibility of some other form of justification. And it is clear, too, 
what that other form is: moral justification. Schopenhauer writes, as 
we know, that the world could not have been created by a morally 
perfect God since, morally speaking, it is ‘something that ... ought 
not exist’.’° Nietzsche, I suggest, is agreeing with Schopenhauer that, 
from the moral point of view, the world, with all its ‘terrors and hor- 
rors’, cannot be justified. But, he is now going to suggest, there is a 
different perspective we can adopt, that of an artist, from which the 
world can be, or at least appear to be, justified. Following out this 
thought, Nietzsche returns us to the conception of the primordial 
unity as creative being, ‘an entirely reckless and amoral artist-god’ 
(BT, ‘Self-Criticism’, 5) whom ‘the dark Heraclitus’ compared to a 
child building sandcastles and then knocking them over again (BT 
24). (This is an adaptation of the Heraclitus Fragment 53: ‘Eternity 
is a child playing draughts, the kingly power is a child’s’). As an art- 
ist, the primordial unity creates for its own entertainment the epic 
movie of world history. The ‘movie’, of course, is full of ‘terrors and 
horrors’ — as Homer understood, world history is basically a war story. 


10 WR TI, p. 576. 

1! The ambivalence between ‘justified’ and ‘appear justified’ may be caused by doubt 
as to the propriety of giving moral and aesthetic value equal weight, the thought that 
there is no point of view from which wickedness can be ‘justified’. 
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These, however, represent the ‘dissonances’ that are as essential to 
narrative as they are to music (BT 17, 25). (As Margaret Atwood once 
ruefully remarked, without conflict there is no narrative.) If we feel 
inclined to protest that we do not like being those dissonances, then, 
Nietzsche says, we have to remember that we are not the creators of 
the world but ‘merely images and artistic projections for the true 
author, and we have our highest dignity and significance as works of 
art’. Our significance is no more than that of the ‘painted soldiers’ in 
an oil painting of a battle scene, so that our protest against the blood 
and terror of our lives is as absurd as one of those figures protesting 
that it does not like being in the painting (BT 5). 

The important thing to notice about this account of tragic pleasure 
is that it is not compatible with the naturalistic account of the meta- 
physical status of the primordial unity presented earlier. Here, the 
idea of the world of individuals as mere ‘appearance’, as a painting or 
‘dream’, with the child-god artist standing as separate from it as a pain- 
ter is from his painting, plays an essential role in the account; for if the 
two are not separate, then my ‘becoming’ the child-artist-god will not 
release me from the suffering of individuals. On this account of the 
tragic effect, the idealist ‘formulations’ of Kant and Schopenhauer — 
but more specifically of Fichte — play an essential role and cannot be 
eliminated. 

What we can say, then, is that in The Birth Nietzsche in fact offers 
two incompatible accounts of tragic pleasure, one of which anticipates 
the naturalism of his mature philosophy, while the other essentially 
depends on the metaphysical idealism of the still greatly admired 
Schopenhauer. So the claim in the ‘Self-Criticism’ that ‘insights which 
fundamentally ran counter to both the spirit and taste of Kant and 
Schopenhauer’ were obscured by idealist ‘formulations’ is half — but 
only half — correct. 

The essential difference between the two accounts is this. On the 
naturalistic account, the primordial unity whom I ‘become’ in the 
Dionysian state experiences the pain of individuals but finds it justified 
as necessary to a greater good. On the idealist account, I do not expe- 
rience but merely spectate the pain. In section 24, Nietzsche muddles 
the two accounts together by suggesting that the reason the child-god 
becomes an artist is to distract itself from its own pain. This makes 
nonsense of the idealist account of the tragic effect since, in that case, 
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my ‘becoming’ the child-god would be a case of escaping the pan only 
to find myself in the fire. 


SOCRATES AND THE DEATH OF TRAGEDY 


Endorsing the general German assessment of Euripides as inferior 
to his two great predecessors, Nietzsche holds that great tragedy 
‘died’ in his hands. Euripides was, suggests Nietzsche, bothered by 
the ‘puzzling depth, indeed infinity’, of the works of his predecessors, 
the ‘comet’s tail of significance’ their characters carried around with 
them. Since it seemed to be the singing of the chorus that principally 
generated this incomprehensible meaning, Euripides emasculated 
the chorus (BT 14). He did this in the spirit of rationalism — reason, 
and so clarity, the elimination of all mystery, he held, was the root 
of human well-being (BT 11). Recalling Holderlin’s attachment of 
‘sobriety’ to the Apollonian, one might express Nietzsche’s claim by 
saying that Euripides wanted to make tragedy ‘sober’. 

Euripides acquired this outlook through the influence of Socrates 
(together with whom Nietzsche surely includes Plato, who, as we 
know, banned the tragic poets precisely as the enemies of reason). 
Euripides’ works represent the entry of ‘Socratism’ into the realm 
of art, ‘aesthetic Socratism’, the view that ‘[i]n order to be beautiful 
everything must be reasonable’ (BT 12). 

‘Socratism’ in general is Apollonianism transformed from a per- 
spective into a metaphysical dogma. Reality is the realm of individu- 
als causally connected with each other — and nothing besides. It thus 
amounts to ‘the imperturbable belief that thought, following the 
thread of causality, reaches down into the deepest abysses of being, 
and that it is capable, not simply of understanding existence, but 
even of correcting iv (BT 15). Socratism, in other words, is the view 
that reality is Apollonian all the way down, so that, in principle, sci- 
ence, together with its offspring, technology, is capable of solving 
every human problem. It thus represents the death of tragedy: If 
science can solve every human problem, then there is no need for 
a ‘metaphysical comfort’. If Socratism is true, then the chorus, the 
Dionysian perspective and tragedy itself become redundant. If there 
is no kind of unavoidable ‘fate’ that surrounds human life, then trag- 
edy as a source of metaphysical comfort becomes redundant. When, 
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after his break with Wagner, Schopenhauer and the romanticism of 
The Birth, Nietzsche enters his science-affirming, ‘positivist’ period, 
he himself will make this point: due to the advance of science, he 
writes in 1878, ‘the realm of implacable destiny is growing narrower 
and narrower — a bad outlook for priests and writers of tragedy’ (HH 
1108). 

The Birth makes four further claims about Socratism. First, it has 
something to recommend it: it is one of the ‘prophylactics’ available 
to ward off the ‘wisdom of Silenus’. As Apollonian art ‘seduces’ us 
into enthusiasm for life, so does the belief that, in principle, science 
can solve all our problems (BT 18). Second, the Socratic claim is, 
nonetheless, false, an ‘illusion ( Wahn)’. Thanks to ‘the extraordinary 
courage and wisdom of Kant and Schopenhauer’, we know that ulti- 
mate reality is not knowable and hence not ‘correctible’ by scientific 
reason (BT 15). Third, what follows from this is that Socratism is a 
non-optimal prophylactic against nihilism, since a Socratic culture is 
liable to catastrophic and unanticipated traumas as the ‘child-god’ 
smashes one of its sandcastles. Fourth, Socratism is the way we are 
now. Modern, post-Enlightenment Western culture is a Socratic cul- 
ture; modern man is ‘Alexandrian’ or ‘theoretical man’ (BT 17). 
And so we are liable to unexpected traumas for which a technologi- 
cal culture is particularly unprepared: we might think, here, of 9/11, 
global warming and, of course, personal death — which our culture 
has a strong inclination to view as a ‘failure of the health system’ — as 
examples of such traumas. (Notice how all parts of this critique of 
Socratism and of modernity are based on metaphysical idealism and 
in particular Kant’s claim that the ‘thing in itself’ is unknowable. The 
critique of Socratism, in other words, stems not from the naturalist 
strain in The Birth but from the Schopenhauerian strain.) 

Since, then, our modern, Socratic culture is a culture based on 
illusion, since pain and mortality are, in reality, as ineliminable from 
our lives as they were from those of the Greeks, we in fact stand, as 
they did, in need of the ‘metaphysical comfort’ brought to us by trag- 
edy. And so we need the ‘rebirth of tragedy’ (BT 16, 17, 19, 20) that 
is offered us in the form of Wagner’s music-dramas. Thus the com- 
pletion of Nietzsche’s contribution to the building of the Bayreuth 
Festival Theatre. 
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DOES NIETZSCHE ANSWER THE QUESTION? 


The task Nietzsche sets himself in The Birth is that of explaining how 
the Greeks, while fully acknowledging the suffering of life, were yet 
able to affirm it, to reject Silenus’s nihilism. More accurately, it is to 
explain how we, while acknowledging the terrors and horrors of life, 
can still affirm it. And his answer is: we can do so through tragic joy, 
through, that is, ascension to the Dionysian perspective. This funda- 
mental problem, together with the ‘Dionysian’ character of the pro- 
posed solution, remained with Nietzsche his entire career. In Twilight 
of the Idols, composed during his final year of sanity, he writes, refer- 
ring back to The Birth: 


Saying yes to life even in its strangest and harshest problems, the will to life 
rejoicing in its own inexhaustibility through the sacrifice of its highest types — 
that is what I call Dionysian, that is the bridge I found to the psychology of the 
tragic poet, the key to the concept of tragic feeling. (TI X 5) 


The difficulty, however, is that there seems to be a lack of connec- 
tion between problem and solution. The problem of Silenus’s nihil- 
ism concerns those who are ‘born’, that is to say, human individuals 
(p. 171 above). The question to which Silenus gives a negative reply 
is, effectively: could one, in full knowledge of the inescapable pain 
of life, choose to be born? Nietzsche’s proposed alternative answer 
is: individual existence is full of pain, but the life of the ‘primordial 
unity’ (or, in the quotation from Twilight of the Idols, ‘the will to life’) 
is full of joy. But that seems to miss the point. One cannot justify the 
human condition by pointing to the joys of a supra-human existence. 
Nietzsche seems to admit this in saying that a ‘noble deception’ 
(p. 180 above) is needed for us to return, feeling better, about individ- 
ual life. As a Greek, one receives comfort by inhabiting someone else’s 
view of life, and only the mistake of thinking it is one’s own life that has 
been comforted persuades one not to ‘negate the will’. 

Is there any way of construing Nietzsche’s account of the tragic 
effect so that it really does answer the question? The idea of a ‘noble 
deception’ is the idea that my identification with the primordial 
unity is an illusory self-identification. The real ‘me’ is a human indi- 
vidual, and for that life, Nietzsche tacitly and sometime explicitly 
admits, there is no justification. Later on, he reverses the attribution 
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of illusion. In his later thought, the thought partially anticipated 
by the naturalistic strain in The Birth, it is not the trans-individual 
but rather the individual self that is illusory or, at least, an unen- 
lightened selfconception. Thus, as I observed in using Nietzsche to 
explicate Schelling’s idea of the coincidence of freedom and fate, 
later Nietzsche holds that the enlightened conception of one’s biog- 
raphy is to identify it with the total history of the world, to identify 
one’s self, that is, with the totality of what there is (pp. 91-2 above). 
And from this enlightened point of view, so Nietzsche claims, that 
suffering that may seem an insurmountable objection to individual 
life finds its justification in the ongoing development of life as a 
totality. 

Still, the question remains: Does Nietzsche answer the question? It 
seems to me that the answer remains that he does not. The best con- 
struction of what he does, I think, is to say that rather than answer it, 
he dissolves the question by denying its presupposition that there are 
human individuals. From the point of view of an enlightened ontol- 
ogy, the ‘primordial [natural] being’ is the only being there is. From 
an enlightened point of view, there are no human individuals (they 
are, he says in an already quoted remark, mere ‘waves’ in the great 
‘wave-play of becoming’ [p. 92 above]), so that the question ‘Can the 
life of human individuals be justified?’ turns out to be a question that 
has a false presupposition. 


CRITICISM 


I should like to end this chapter with three criticisms — or three fur- 
ther criticisms — of The Birth of Tragedy. 

The first is that Nietzsche has nothing at all to say about the 
form or content of Greek tragedy. His focus is entirely on its effect, 
Dionysian joy. He himself observes, however, that many things other 
than tragic drama can produce Dionysian ecstasy — medieval carnivals 
and Roman saturnalia, for instance (BGE 146). And as I have men- 
tioned, we ourselves can think of many other occasions that produce 
a similar effect: rock concerts, football matches, not to mention those 
sources of literal ‘intoxication’, drugs and alcohol. Virtually without 
exception, however, philosophers of tragedy have been concerned to 
find an account of the pleasure that is, as Aristotle puts it, ‘particular’ 
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or specific to tragedy,'* the pleasure that is derived from tragedy and 
tragedy alone. This Nietzsche fails to provide. And because he fails to 
provide it, a question that is fundamental to the philosophy of tragedy 
remains unanswered. Another way of putting the point is to say that 
the question Why tragedy? — Why do we need tragic drama? — goes 
unanswered. 

A second criticism is that although Nietzsche appears to accept that 
Shakespeare is a great tragedian, he has nothing at all to say as to how 
tragic pleasure is generated by Shakespearian drama. Indeed, since 
the essential agent of tragic pleasure in Greek tragedy is the chorus, 
he has nothing at all to say about any tragedy that lacks a chorus — that 
is to say, nothing to say about most of modern tragedy. (I say ‘most’ 
since some modern dramas use crowds and minor characters as an 
implicit chorus, as a device for, in Schelling’s words, ‘anticipating’ and 
‘arresting’ [p. 81 above] the emotional response of the audience.) All 
that Nietzsche has to say about modern tragedy is that the Wagnerian 
orchestra takes over the function of the Greek chorus (p. 180 above). 
In effect, therefore, those of his remarks that have an explicit bear- 
ing on modern tragedy are confined to Wagner and to music-drama. 
One senses that this obsessive concern, one which he never escaped, 
blinded him to the lack of generality in his account of tragedy. 

My final criticism of The Birthis the, by now, routine one that applies 
to all the theorists of tragedy inspired by the Kantian sublime. It fails 
to acknowledge the ethical, the ‘Hegelian’, function of at least some 
major tragedies. 


Poetics 1453b 10-12. ‘Particular’ is the translation in Aristotle (1987a). Older transla- 
tions have ‘proper’. 
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Benjamin and Schmitt 


Walter Benjamin (1892-1940), the subject of the first half of this 
chapter, was a German philosopher and literary critic. Since he was 
both Jewish and a Marxist he had two good reasons for fleeing to 
France when Hitler came to power in 1933. His life came to a tragic 
end in the second year of World War II. In possession of a visa admit- 
ting him to the United States, he fled the German invasion of France 
into officially neutral Spain. But on hearing that Franco had can- 
celled all exit visas, he committed suicide. Probably his most discussed 
work is an essay entitled “The Artwork in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction’, an essay that put into circulation the concept of an 
artwork’s ‘aura’.’ 

Benjamin wrote one important book on tragedy, The Origin of 
German Tragic Drama (Ursprung des Deutschen Trauerspiels), which was 
published in 1928. It had been written earlier as his Habilitationsschrift, 
the second PhD thesis that is a prerequisite of an academic post in the 
German university system. Since it was rejected as unintelligible (and 
it is certainly not an easy book), he never obtained an academic posi- 
tion and was constantly short of money. 

The topic of the work is seventeenth-century German - so-called 
baroque — tragedies, or rather, as Benjamin insists on calling them, 
Trauerspiele, ‘tragic dramas’ or ‘mourning plays’. (The choice of topic 
betrays, I think, the book’s origin: to argue that a certain figure or 


1 In Benjamin (1968), pp. 217-52. 
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genre has been unjustly neglected is a fairly standard formula for an 
academic thesis.) The background to these dramas was the Thirty-Year 
War (1618-48), a combination of religious conflict between Catholics 
and Protestants and power struggles between kingdoms. The war 
caused widespread devastation and famine and is sometimes claimed 
to have left an indelible shadow of melancholy over the German 
psyche. Benjamin’s two paradigm baroque dramatists are Andreas 
Gryphius and Daniel Caspar von Lohenstein. Since few Anglophone 
readers are acquainted with either of these writers, it will be as well to 
start with some brief remarks on the character of their works. 

Andreas Gryphius (1616-64) subscribed to a sombre Lutheran 
faith and a belief in the ‘divine right of kings’, the idea that the 
king’s authority is absolute because it comes from God and from 
God alone. His play Leo Armenius is set in the imperial palace in 
ninth-century Constantinople and revolves around the assassination 
of the emperor Leo. It is concerned with the issue of tyrannicide 
versus the divine right of kings — a potent issue at the time, since 
the Thirty-Year War involved many attempted removals of kings. A 
subsidiary theme in the play, as in Gryphius’s poetry, is the suffering 
and transience of human existence. Another of Gryphius’s dramas, 
Murdered Majesty, is concerned with the execution of Charles I of 
England. It portrays Charles as a true martyr who refuses all attempts 
to rescue him. (In 1661 Charles was officially canonised by the 
Church of England as ‘St. Charles the Martyr’.) Most of Gryphius’s 
plays have a similar character, being concerned with the suffer- 
ing and martyrdom of saintly men and women. They are notable, 
too, for graphic, onstage portrayals of cruelty and violence: Paulus 
Papinianus displays severed heads onstage, as well as a heart ripped 
from its chest. 

Daniel Caspar von Lohenstein (1635—83) wrote Ibrahim Bassa. The 
plot involves the downfall of its eponymous hero, who dies unnec- 
essarily because his master, Soliman, repents of the order of execu- 
tion and seeks, too late, to cancel it. In Cleopatra (1660), the heroine 
betrays Antony but then finds herself betrayed. She kills herself in 
order to escape a humiliating captivity. Agrippina and Epicharis, both 
published in 1665, narrate tangled tales of conspiracy and passion 
revolving around the emperor Nero, at the end of which both hero- 
ines die stoically. Epicharis is notable for scenes of interrogation and 
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torture that are carried out onstage.* As with Gryphius, the inspira- 
tion for Lohenstein’s onstage violence is in part supplied by Seneca 
(see p. 51 above). 

Before us, then, as Benjamin’s topic, is a set of plays about king- 
ship, regicide, the martyrdom of saints, the vanity of life, death and 
salvation, plays which are typically marked by graphic, onstage por- 
trayals of cruelty and extreme violence. 


TRAGEDY VERSUS MOURNING PLAY 


Benjamin’s central claim is that seventeenth-century ‘baroque’ Ger- 
man drama is not an inferior, distorted version of Greek tragedy or of 
the neo-classical tragedy of seventeenth-century France. Rather, it rep- 
resents a different species of drama, a species that has its own unique 
kind of value (GT, p. 75). He marks this claim by treating Tragödie 
and Trauerspiel not as synonyms, as they are in ordinary German, 
but as names of two different species, ‘tragedy’ and ‘mourning play’ 
respectively. 

What makes this claim of interest to those whose main acquain- 
tance is with the English-language theatre is Benjamin’s further claim 
that Hamlet is not a tragedy but rather a mourning play (GT, p. 136). 
Indeed, all of Shakespeare’s so-called tragedies, he maintains, are 
better regarded as mourning plays (GT, p. 228). Given that mourn- 
ing plays are typically about the death of kings, one might feel that 
Richard II’s famous speech captures the character Benjamin wishes to 
ascribe to all Shakespeare’s tragic dramas: 


... let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings; 

How some have been deposed; some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed; 
Some poison’d by their wives: some sleeping kill’d; 
All murder’d: for within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Keeps Death his court ... 


2 These thumbnail sketches of Gryphius’s and von Lohenstein’s work are derived from 
Garland (1986) and Watanabe-O Kelly (1997). 
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(It is interesting to note how this speech, written in 1595, seems to 
anticipate future Shakespearean ‘tragedies’: ‘haunted by ghosts they 
have deposed’ points towards Julius Caesar [1599] and contains ele- 
ments of Macbeth [1605-6], while ‘some sleeping kill’d’ is surely 
Hamlet’s father [Hamlet was first performed in 1600-1]. Given 
the self-referential aspect of this speech, one might suppose that 
Shakespeare himself thinks of ‘mournfulness’ [GT, p. 119] as the fun- 
damental mood of his tragic dramas.) 


MYTH VERSUS CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Benjamin’s account of the difference between a tragedy and a mourn- 
ing play consists, it seems to me, in six important contrasts. The first of 
these is the claim that while tragedies deal in myths and legends, and 
so, at least formally, are set in the past (GT, p. 106), mourning plays 
are about, and are intended to be about, current ‘historical’ life: about 
power, regicide and the right of kings. The aim is to ‘directly grasp the 
events of history itself’, in other words, to order, arrange and interpret 
them in such a way as to reveal their significance. (Of course, since 
many of the Trauerspiele Benjamin discusses are set in ancient Egypt 
or in Turkey, they can be about current affairs only a clef.) In support 
of this claim, Benjamin quotes the seventeenth-century poet Johann 
Rist’s observation that anyone who wishes to write tragic drama 


must know thoroughly the affairs of the world and the state, in which politics 
truly consists ... must know what is the state of mind of a king or prince, both 
in time of peace and time of war, how countries and people are governed, 
how power is maintained, what skills are needed in order to seize power, to 
expel others. In short he must understand the art of government as thor- 
oughly as his mother-tongue. (GT pp. 62-4) 


It is because of this focus on power and politics that the figure of 
the intriguer (Iago and Cassius come to mind) joins the despot and 
the martyr as a central figure in seventeenth-century tragic drama 
(GT, p. 98). 

With the exception of Aeschylus’s The Persians, which concerns the 
battle of Salamis in 480, only eight years prior to its writing, Benjamin 
seems to be right that Greek tragedy is generally not about current 
events as such. The point, however, has to be formulated quite carefully 
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since, as we will see, he by no means wishes to say that Greek tragedy 
was irrelevant to current life. The myths that formed the ostensible 
topic of Greek tragedy were, he says, ‘key to a living sense of national 
community’ (GT, p. 62). They embodied, in other words, what Hegel 
calls the ‘ethical substance’ of communal life (pp. 111-13 above). 
With this in mind, Benjamin’s point seems to be that while Greek trag- 
edy is about the foundations of ethical life, the mourning play is about 
the application of those foundational principles to specific current 
political events and so operates on a lower level of generality. Notice 
that on this criterion, Arthur Miller’s The Crucible (an examination, 
a clef, of the McCarthyite persecution of alleged Communists in the 
1950s) would count as a Trauerspiel rather than a tragedy. 


MORAL ‘AGON’ VERSUS THE ‘DEATH OF MARTYRS’ 


Benjamin’s second contrast is between the moral ‘agon’ (contest) (GT, 
p. 107) of Greek tragedy and the moral simplicity of a mourning play. 
Whereas Greek tragedy was used ‘in the discussion of moral problems 
in a similar way to an anatomical model’ (GT, p. 104), in the depic- 
tion of the death of a martyr the moral issues are clear from the start. 
Following Jacob Burckhardt (as does Nietzsche), Benjamin observes 
that the agon is the essence of Greek life. The three pillars of Greek 
life were, he says, the athletic games, the law courts and the tragic fes- 
tival. Tragedy was, in fact, very close to the law court, was itself a kind 
of trial, a dialogue between prosecution and defence with the chorus 
playing the role of the jury. (In the Eumenides, as we saw, the chorus 
literally constitutes itself as a jury.) This judicial quality is the reason 
that, though there is love, there are no love scenes in Greek tragedy. 
The only difference between tragedy and the legal trial is that the end 
of tragedy is always ‘non liquet’ (not proven) (GT, pp. 115-18). 

Apart from the final claim, this account of Greek tragedy as a trial 
is strongly Hegelian, although Hegel is not mentioned by name. The 
final point appears to reject Hegel’s claim that tragedy involves a 
‘reconciliation’, a solution of the ethical conflict depicted. Actually, 
however, Benjamin agrees that tragedy ends in a ‘solution’ and 
‘redemption’. His ‘not proven’ point seems to be that, unlike the 
explicit and irrevocable verdict of a law court, the solution provided 
by tragedy is ‘only temporary, problematic, and limited’ (GT, p. 117), 
a point with which, I think, Hegel would agree: given my suggestion 
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that Hegel’s tragic ‘reconciliation’ should be thought of in terms of 
the refinement of legislation to take care of unintended consequences 
and conflicts with other legislation (p. 123), the open-endedness that 
characterises the latter characterises the former as well. 

Turning to the mourning play, Benjamin suggests that the birth 
of the genre happened in Plato’s accounts of the trial and death of 
Socrates in the Apology and Phaedo. Having banned the tragic poets 
on account of their corrupting influence on the youth, Plato, he 
suggests, felt obliged to provide a model of the kind of tragic drama 
that could and should be allowed to replace the works of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. (In Chapter 1, note 8, I argued that this suggestion is 
almost certainly correct.) And so he wrote the first ‘martyr play’. This 
differs from tragedy in that it proceeds didactically rather than dialec- 
tically. “The agonal has disappeared from the drama of Socrates — even 
in his philosophical struggles it is only a question of going through 
the motions — and in one stroke the death of the hero is transformed 
into that of a martyr’, thereby providing a ‘new ideal [for] ... noble 
Greek youths’ (GT, pp. 113-14). 


STOICAL VERSUS SUBLIME DEATH 


Benjamin’s third contrast between tragedy and Trauerspiel is essen- 
tially a repetition of Schopenhauer’s claim that while the Greek tragic 
hero dies stoically, the Christian martyr dies serenely (p. 166 above). 
Antigone dies voluntarily but without cheerfulness and only in defiance 
of an unjust world. For her, death is the ultimate bad thing, but rather 
than give up her moral principle she will accept it. Socrates, however, 
dies without defiance or fear, serenely assured of his soul’s immortality. 
He is sublimely aware, in Kant’s language, of ‘a kind of self-preservation’ 
which the death of his body cannot touch. For the Greek tragic hero, by 
contrast, death is the end, defines the ‘form’ of his or her life. The Greek 
hero, says Benjamin, is ‘soulless’ (GT, pp. 113-14). 


CONTINUOUS VERSUS DISCONTINUOUS ACTION 


A fourth contrast is between the ‘spasmodic chronological progres- 
sion’ of tragedy and the balletic quality of mourning plays, the fact 
that they ‘take place in a spatial continuum which one might describe 
as choreographic’. Mourning plays proceed ‘musically’ — Benjamin 
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notes that the ‘clock metaphor’ is prominent in seventeenth-century 
German aesthetics (GT, pp. 95-6). Since he thinks of the medieval 
passion play as a mourning play (GT, p. 76), one might think of the 
ritual progression through the various ‘stations of the cross’ as exem- 
plifying the balletic quality he is talking about. His odd claim that the 
Trauerspiel is “conceivable as pantomime’ (GT, p. 118) would seem 
to point to the same ritualistic quality. It is slightly more difficult to 
understand the idea that progression of the action in tragedy is ‘spas- 
modic’, particularly if one thinks of it in terms of the ‘unities’ of action 
and time. But what he presumably has in mind is that almost all the 
action in Greek tragedy happens offstage and in the blink of an eye, 
while what happens onstage advances the action hardly at all. 


ONSTAGE VERSUS OFFSTAGE VIOLENCE 


Greek tragedy banished almost all death and violence from the 
stage. (Recall the legend that the vicious appearance of the Furies in 
the Ewmenides caused a pregnant woman to miscarry and die.) The 
baroque theatre, however — this is the fifth contrast — was the ‘the- 
atre of cruelty’. Mourning plays present onstage and in graphic detail 
what in Greek theatre could only be reported. The baroque sensi- 
bility, Benjamin continues, was obsessed with ruins (GT, p. 178), a 
motif which appears in art as an allegorical expression of the fact that 
the human body is subject to the same decay and destruction as all 
organic things. One of the aims of the Trauerspiel is to emphasise that 
not just the to-be-martyred hero but all of us are walking corpses — 
Lohenstein, Benjamin observes, writes ‘corpse-poetry’. The meaning, 
then, of the onstage severing of limbs and display of body parts is 
religious in character. The point is to remind us that our only hope of 
salvation lies in the afterlife (GT, pp. 216-26). 

It is strange that Benjamin does not mention that contempora- 
neous with the German Trauerspiele were Dutch ‘vanitas’ paintings: 
hyper-realist still lives of food, fruit, the instruments of daily life, pens, 
papers, keys and the baubles of office, accompanied by more or less 
conspicuous memento mori: a skull or a wasp sitting on the beginnings 
of decay in the, at first sight luscious, apple. The point of the trompe 
l'oeil effect was to remind us that life itself is merely such an effect, an 
illusion, mere ‘vanity’. 
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MOURNING VERSUS FEAR AND PITY 


The sixth and final contrast Benjamin draws is the most obvious one. 
Those who fail to distinguish tragedy from mourning plays, he says, 
ought to find it odd that Aristotle nowhere mentions ‘mourning’ as 
the ‘resonance of the tragic’ (GT, p. 118). 

About Aristotle, Benjamin is, of course, right. Through catharsis, 
through the discharge of fear and pity, we are supposed to come away 
from the theatre feeling better, better able to cope with the stresses of 
daily life. Mourning plays, by contrast, are ‘plays for the mournful’, 
plays in which ‘mourning finds satisfaction’ (GT, p. 119). And the 
great baroque dramatists were, by and large, of a mournful, ‘melan- 
choly’ disposition. They were melancholy because they were Lutherans 
and because, through Luther’s denial of ‘salvation by works’, ‘human 
actions were deprived of all value’ (GT, p. 138). The doctrine that 
salvation is by ‘grace’ alone deprived human actions of salvific value, 
rendered them futile from the point of view of redemption. 

The notion that mourning plays allow melancholy to find ‘satisfac- 
tion’ might sound like the catharsis, alleviation, of melancholy, but 
the contrast between catharsis and ‘satisfaction’ excludes this reading. 
What Benjamin must be suggesting is that mourning plays express the 
playwright’s melancholy view of human life and so actually promote and 
confirm a melancholy disposition on the part of the audience. Their 
effect, that is, is the same as the intended effect of ‘vanitas’ paint- 
ings: to remind one of the vanity of this life and that salvation can 
come about, if at all, only in the next. Benjamin speaks (insightfully 
in my judgment) of ‘nihilism’ as being at the heart of Wagner’s (at 
least later) thought and art (GT, p. 103), understanding it, I believe, 
in Nietzsche’s terms, as the ‘will to death’ (see p. 171 above). If I 
understand him correctly, however, he ends up effectively ascribing 
the preaching of this same nihilism to mourning plays. 


AESTHETIC RELATIVISM 


Benjamin wishes to argue, we have seen, that mourning plays are not 
inferior versions of Greek tragedy. Rather they constitute a different 
species that has its own kind of value. Certainly, he admits, Trauerspiele 
satisfy none of the Aristotelian requirements of good tragedy: there 
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is no ‘inner conflict’, no ‘tragic guilt’, no ‘atonement’ (GT, pp. 74, 
101). But to evaluate mourning plays by Aristotelian standards is mis- 
taken, mistaken in the way in which it would be mistaken to judge 
Tchaikovsky by the standards of Bach, Picasso by the standards of 
Raphael, a hammer by the standards for screwdrivers. Tragedies and 
mourning plays are different genres with different aims and so differ- 
ent standards of appraisal. 

One response to this would be to accept that Benjamin is correct 
in holding tragedies and Trauerspiele to be different species of tragic 
drama but to claim that, as a species, the latter are vastly inferior to the 
former in the way in which a Big Mac is an inferior form of food to a 
spinach salad. This, effectively, is what Hegel says about Shakespearean 
tragedy. Shakespeare is interested in acquiring knowledge of indi- 
vidual psychology, while Sophocles is interested in resolving ethical 
dilemmas. But, Hegel claims, this makes the former inferior to the 
latter, since the resolution of ethical conflict makes the more urgent 
contribution to the flourishing of human life. 

It is to oppose this attempted diminution of the value of mourn- 
ing plays that Benjamin develops a position of aesthetic relativism. To 
avoid judging artworks by anachronistic standards we need to bring 
the ‘philosophy of history’ into aesthetics (GT, pp. 102-4). The refer- 
ence here is to Hegel’s division of ‘world history’ into different epochs, 
different ‘shapes of consciousness’. We need to judge the value of art- 
works not by supposedly universal, trans-historical standards, but by 
the standards appropriate to the ‘autonomous’ (GT, p. 76) cultural 
context in which it is created. The value of an artwork is determined 
by how well it deals with what is problematic for its own epoch. And, so 
Benjamin implies, while Greek tragedy dealt with what was problem- 
atic in fifth-century Athens, mourning plays deal with the different set 
of issues that were problematic in seventeenth-century Germany. 

One can see from this why Benjamin has become a fashionable 
figure in recent years. In arguing against the possibility of univer- 
sal, trans-historical aesthetic judgment as ‘cultural arrogance’ (GT, 
p- 101), he prepares the way for movements such as ‘postcolonial crit- 
icism’, the attempt to expose and condemn the judging of the litera- 
ture of the colonised by the standards of the colonisers, and ‘feminist 
criticism’, the attempt to expose and condemn the judging of wom- 
en’s literature by the misogynistic standards of men. 
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The trouble, however, with aesthetic relativism is that we do make 
trans-historical judgments about works of literature. We say with- 
out fear of contradiction that Sophocles is a greater dramatist than 
Arthur Miller, just as we say without fear of contradiction that spinach 
salad is better food than a Big Mac. Aesthetic relativism, moreover, 
threatens to reduce to absurdity. If there can be no trans-historical, 
cross-cultural judgments of aesthetic value, by the same reasoning 
there can be no cross-sub-cultural judgments. But, it might be argued, 
since every artist occupies at least a minor variant of the dominant 
culture of the day — his own sub-culture — there can be no compar- 
ative aesthetic judgments at all. Every artist is as good and as bad as 
every other. The relativist might seek to block this attempted reductio 
ad absurdum of his position by claiming that as a matter of fact artists 
of a given historical epoch actually do share a common project with a 
common set of standards that allow for comparative judgments. The 
question, however, is why the idea of a shared artistic project should 
be limited to historical periods. Why should there not also be shared 
trans-historical projects? To admit one kind of project but deny the 
other appears arbitrary. 

Benjamin describes ‘the attempt to present the tragic as something 
universally human’ as ‘thoroughly vain’ and decries the attempt to 
analyse and evaluate the artistic works of the past on the basis of our 
own, ‘modern’ reactions to them (GT, p. 101). And he makes some 
important points concerning the way in which, by projecting their own 
concerns onto past works, philosophers have misunderstood those 
works. In contrast to the usual misconception of Trauerspiele as failed 
tragedies, for instance, he points out that Schopenhauer’s ‘unique 
lack of sympathy’ for Greek tragedy was based on misconceiving them 
as attempted Trauerspiele (GT, pp. 110-12). Yet the fact remains that 
there is something universal about the tragic: all human beings, of 
whatever historical or cultural context, have to confront the fallibility 
of their knowledge, the limitation of their freedom by ‘necessity’, the 
inevitability of ethical conflict, of pain and of death. For all human 
beings, regardless of cultural context, all this, the stuff of tragedy, is 
problematic. And so there is a basis for trans-historical aesthetic judg- 
ment. With suitable caution and sensitivity we can, at least sometimes, 
say that one playwright deals with the matter of tragedy in a more 
powerful and significant manner than another. 
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THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE CRITERIA DEFINITIVE OF A 
MOURNING PLAY 


From the six contrasts between Trauerspiel and tragedy, the criteria for 
qualifying as a mourning play that emerge are, in sum, the following. 
Mourning plays are not about the mythic foundations of society but 
about current ‘historical life’; they possess a black-and-white moral 
simplicity, in contrast to the ethical complexity of Greek tragedy; the 
hero dies the sublime death of the Christian martyr rather than the 
stoical death of the Greek tragic hero; the action is ‘choreographed’ 
or balletic rather than spasmodic; graphic cruelty and violence occur 
onstage rather than being banished to reports of what happens off- 
stage; and finally, mourning plays express and confirm a mood of 
mourning or melancholy. The idea seems to be that for a drama to 
count as a mourning play it must satisfy all these criteria. 

One difficulty with this is that some plays seem to satisfy some but 
not all of the criteria. Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, for instance, is cer- 
tainly about the death of martyrs and is about current affairs, yet the 
dominant mood it expresses and creates is not mourning or melan- 
choly but rather incandescent fury. It is uncertain, therefore, how we 
are intended to classify such a drama. The principal difficulty with 
Benjamin’s set of criteria, however, is that nothing could satisfy them 
all since they are inconsistent with each other. 

As we have seen, in espousing aesthetic relativism, Benjamin 
claims that mourning plays have their own ‘autonomous’ value in 
that they work through matters that were especially problematic in 
seventeenth-century Germany. But just what were these matters? On 
the one hand, we are told that Trauerspiele are concerned to make 
sense of current ‘historical life’, to work through current issues in 
public and especially political life: the right of tyrannicide versus the 
divine right of kings, the inner workings of political life (p. 191 above). 
On the other hand, we are told that the point of the Trauerspiele is to 
express and evoke melancholy, the Lutheran sense that earthly life 
is worthless, mere ‘vanity’, that happiness can be expected, if any- 
where, only in the afterlife (p. 195). The difficulty here is that one 
and the same drama can hardly be concerned both to understand 
(and thereby to possibly influence) the character of current political 
life and to express the sense that human existence is worthless. Since 
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the latter idea consigns all human action to the realm of the trivial 
and ultimately futile, the combination of these two aims in a single 
work would result in incoherence. The one aim is ‘life-affirming’ in 
that it assumes understanding and action to be important; the other 
denies it such importance. 


MOURNING PLAY VERSUS MARTYR PLAY 


Benjamin holds that the ‘martyr play’, the depiction of the death of 
the saint, is but one species of mourning play. And one can see why 
he needs to say this: if mourning plays deal with events of current 
political concern, then they have to deal with matters other than the 
death of martyrs. Specifically, given that one prominent issue is the 
right to depose a tyrant, mourning plays will sometimes deal with 
the death of bad kings. Benjamin acknowledges this quite explicitly: 
since, as the seventeenth-century poet Baltasar Gracián put it, ‘[k]ings 
are never moderate: they are either very good or very bad’, mourning 
plays included the ‘drama of the tyrant’ as well as the ‘drama of the 
martyr’ (GT, p. 69). As it develops, however, Benjamin’s discussion 
becomes almost entirely confined to the martyr play, silently reduc- 
ing the contrast between tragedy and Trauerspiel to a contrast between 
tragedy and martyr play. Eventually, Benjamin more or less acknowl- 
edges this reduction of the mourning play to what is officially just one 
of its species, quoting with approval Franz Rosenzweig’s claim that 
‘the tragedy of the saint is the secret longing of the [modern] trage- 
dian’ (GT, p. 112). 

Benjamin’s discussion of baroque Trauerspiele thus lacks the gener- 
ality it purports to have. This lack of generality underlies, I think, the 
confusion adumbrated in the preceding section between life affirma- 
tion and life denial. While a martyr play, a play in which the hero dies 
serenely, his eyes fixed firmly on ‘the beyond’, fits well into a percep- 
tion of human life as contemptible and worthless, a justification of the 
right, and so importance, of tyrannicide does not. 


IS HAMLET A MOURNING PLAY? 


Benjamin’s provocative claim, we saw, is that Shakespeare wrote 
mourning plays rather than tragedies, that in particular Hamlet is a 
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mourning play. If, as we are about to see Carl Schmitt claiming, Hamlet 
is a discussion å clef of the question of the succession to the English 
throne then, on the ‘current affairs’ criterion, it does well. But while it 
can be made to do reasonably well on the ‘violence’ criterion, it does 
poorly on the ‘balletic’ criterion (particularly in its rambling, uncut 
version). How it does on the ‘sublime death of the martyr’ criterion 
depends on one’s interpretation of the play. Benjamin is likely influ- 
enced by Hegel’s reading of Hamlet as, like Romeo and Juliet, a mourn- 
ing of the death ofa ‘noble soul’ made for a better world than this one 
(p. 126). Read in this manner, Hamlet does well on the ‘death of the 
martyr’ criterion. If, however, one sees Hamlet’s indecision as a tragic 
flaw (one that leads to the death of both Ophelia and her father), 
then his death falls short of being a martyr’s death. 


MARTYR PLAY VERSUS TRAGEDY 


What of Benjamin’s most fundamental and striking claim, the claim 
that plays about the martyrdom of ‘saints’ are not tragedies but con- 
stitute a different species of drama? At first sight Benjamin appears 
to receive strong support from the two heavyweights in the philoso- 
phy of tragedy, Aristotle and Hegel. According to Aristotle’s ‘moral 
intermediacy’ requirement, we saw, the tragic hero can no more be 
a saint than he can be a devil. As the downfall of the latter merely 
produces satisfaction, so that of the former merely produces shock. 
And Hegel, too, by insisting on the ‘tragic flaw’ that generates an eth- 
ical conflict in which each party has both right and wrong on its side, 
requires moral intermediacy of the tragic hero. Yet as I suggested in 
Chapter 2 (pp. 39-40), Aristotle’s requirement is, in fact, based on 
flawed reasoning. We can fear for and pity the dying Christ, particu- 
larly through empathising with the anguish of his grieving mother. 
Aristotle is perfectly correct: the martyrdom of absolute virtue indeed 
produces, among other things, moral shock. But, so I argued, it can 
also produce fear and pity, and so give rise to catharsis. The two emo- 
tions are not incompatible, and can indeed be mutually supporting. 
One is shocked and appalled at the behaviour of the crowd, but one 
grieves for the dying Christ. (It was this dangerous combination, of 
course, which first provided the emotional basis of anti-Semitism.) As 
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for Hegel’s observation that there cannot be fundamental moral agon 
without there being wrong on both sides, while this is true, it seems 
impossibly restrictive to demand that all tragedy be about moral con- 
flict. I shall indeed argue, in the final chapter of this book, that to do 
so is not even Hegel’s real intention. In reality, I shall suggest, Hegel 
is not interested in the question of what tragedy 7s but in the different 
question of what makes it ‘great’. 


SCHMITT 


Carl Schmitt (1888-1985) was a German political philosopher and 
professor of law. He joined the Nazi Party in 1933 and became an 
important jurist in the regime, offering his anti-democratic political 
philosophy as a justification of the Nazi state. Refusing to undergo the 
Allies’ quasi-judicial de-Nazification procedure after the war, he was 
never again able to hold an academic post. He continued, nonethe- 
less, to write until his death. His 1956 Hamlet or Hecuba: The Intrusion 
of Time into the Play is his one major excursion into the discussion of 
literature. In his book he develops an interesting answer to the ques- 
tion What is tragedy? 


HAMLET 


‘What’, Schmitt asks, ‘is the source of the tragic?’ What, in other 
words, is tragedy? He develops his answer via a discussion of his target 
work, Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

Schmitt takes up Benjamin’s idea that one needs to distinguish 
between tragedy and Trauerspiel (‘tragic play’ in this translation) but 
says that the distinction has to be ‘refined’ (S, n. 12). Unlike Benjamin, 
he thinks that Trauerspiele are inferior to tragedies. He seeks to argue, 
however, that Hamlet is a genuine tragedy — although, paradoxically, 
the evidence he uses is very similar to the evidence Benjamin uses to 
identify it as a Trauerspiel. 

Goethe and Schiller, Schmitt observes, wrote plays as books intended 
to be read by posterity. Shakespeare, by contrast, wrote for an immedi- 
ate London audience, and so his plays stand within a ‘common public 
sphere’ of knowledge and concern that united playwright, actors and 
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audience. The way in which Hamlet alludes to this public sphere is that 
Hamlet is James I incognito. The audience, suggests Schmitt, cannot 
have failed to be aware of Shakespeare’s allusions to the current situ- 
ation — to what Benjamin calls ‘historical life’. 

The ‘common sphere’ of knowledge to which Schmitt alludes is 
this. At the time of the writing of Hamlet, Elizabeth I was expected 
to die soon, without the succession as yet having been fully deter- 
mined. (She actually died in 1609, two years after Hamlet's first per- 
formance.) Mary Queen of Scott’s husband, Henry Lord Darnley, 
father of the future King James I, had been murdered by Mary’s 
lover, the earl of Bothwell, in February 1566. In May of the same year 
Mary Stuart married Bothwell. And so, either knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, she married her husband’s murderer. Schmitt points out that 
in Hamlet the complicity or otherwise of the queen is undetermined. 
He explains this as the product of two forces. The London audience 
was Protestant and convinced of Catholic Mary’s guilt so that she 
could not be presented as innocent. The Globe Theatre, however, 
was sponsored by supporters of James, which meant that the future 
king’s mother could not be presented as guilty either. (Interestingly, 
T. S. Eliot regards this moral ambivalence as the reason Hamlet is 
an aesthetic failure. Hamlet is full of disgust at his mother, but the 
emotion is inexplicable because it is ‘in excess of the facts’ about his 
mother as they are presented.)3 

On Hamlet’s famous indecision Schmitt suggests that it alludes 
to the fact that James stood at the intersection between Catholicism 
and Protestantism: he is to become king of a country in which 
Protestantism is the state religion but has strong Catholic allegiances. 
And so, suggests Schmitt, the traditional figure of the avenger in the 
revenge tragedy — which, superficially is the genre to which Hamlet 
belongs — modulates into someone whom ‘conscience’ turns into a 
‘coward’, one in whom reflection inhibits action. 

Schmitt does not say what he takes Shakespeare’s message to be. 
Presumably, however, if he is right about the subtext of the play 
and if ‘the play’s the thing wherein to catch the conscience of the 
king’, the coded message contained in Hamlet’s disgust is that James 
should be persuaded to get off the fence and realise that his mother, 


3 Eliot (1960), pp. 100-1. 
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and all her Catholic supporters, are a bad lot. From Schmitt’s read- 
ing it seems to follow that Hamlet is a coded affirmation of Protestant 
nationalism. 


TRAGEDY VERSUS TRAUERSPIEL 


One can be moved to weep over many things. Hamlet is appalled 
at his own inability to rouse the passion necessary for action when 
the actor in the play within the play can summon genuine tears for 
Hecuba, who is, of course, ‘nothing’ to him. One can weep over a 
Trauerspiel. (One can plough through the Kleenexes at a cheap 
Hollywood movie and at the same time know, perfectly well, that one 
is being outrageously manipulated.) Yet a Trauerspiel, Schmitt empha- 
sises, is Spiel — ‘play’ — no matter how aesthetically excellent it might 
be. It has no genuine engagement with real life and does not even 
attempt such an engagement. A genuine tragedy, by contrast, has, in 
addition to its aesthetic qualities, a ‘surplus value’ which consists in 
an ‘enigmatic involvement with indisputably real events’. This is what 
constitutes the ‘seriousness’ of tragedy. What follows from this is that 
‘the core of tragic action is something ... no mortal can invent’. It is 
rooted, rather, in ‘objective reality’. Trauerspiele are escapes from real- 
ity; authentic tragedy is about reality. 

There are, says Schmitt, two sources of genuine tragedy. The first 
is myth. For the Greek playwright, Homeric myth was ‘not a liter- 
ary source but a part of reality to which all participants are bound 
by their historical existence’. Tragic figures such as Oedipus and 
Orestes ‘are not imaginary but real forms of a living myth intro- 
duced to tragedy from an external present’ (S, p. 151). The sec- 
ond source, as in the case of Hamlet, is ‘a given historical reality 
which encompasses the playwright, the actors and the audience’ 
(S, p. 153). 

The distinction between the two ‘sources’ is not entirely perspic- 
uous. But it may be something like the following. As Schmitt tells it, 
Hamlet is a unique historical figure, James I. He is James — å clef. And 
so in a clear way, Hamletis about the real world. Creon and Antigone, 
however, are mythological figures. They do not refer, even a clef, to 
any unique figures in the real, historical world. Yet the conflict they 
embody, the conflict between family and state, religious and secular 
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values, female and male values, old and new values, is one that was of 
intense concern to fifth-century playwrights and audiences alike. It 
belonged to the ‘common public sphere’. Indeed, it belongs to our 
public sphere as well, is a matter of universal concern. (One has only 
to reflect on the conflict between largely secular American ‘liberals’ 
and the Christian fundamentalists of the Tea Party movement over 
matters like abortion, gay marriage, guns and the death penalty to 
appreciate the universality of the conflict between the old and the 
new morality that is the topic of Aeschylus’s Eumenides.) So though the 
figures are mythological, Greek tragedy is as much about real life as is 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

Notice that Schmitt’s identification of ethical-political conflict as 
the essence and ‘source’ of authentic tragedy puts him strongly in the 
Hegelian rather than the Aristotelian camp (notes 5 and 12 to his text 
make clear his admiration for Hegel’s account of tragedy). Tragedy is 
first and foremost about the ‘clarification of events’ rather than the 
‘purification’ of emotions (see pp. 31-4 above); the principal aim of 
tragedy is ethical and political knowledge. 

It also puts him into fundamental disagreement with Nietzsche. 
‘In spite of Nietzsche’s famous formulation in The Birth of Tragedy, the 
source of tragic action cannot be music’ (S, p. 151) — he refers, here, 
to the full original title of Nietzsche’s book The Birth of Tragedy out of 
the Spirit of Music. Though he does not explain this assertion, it is likely 
that he concurs with the critique we will shortly see Heidegger bring 
against the Nietzschean and Wagnerian position (pp. 213-15). Since 
tragedy is about the real world of ethical and political action, it has 
to be essentially linguistic because, of itself, music alone cannot speak 
about that world at all. 

One might object to Schmitt’s account of Hamlet on the grounds 
that if it is about the succession to the seventeenth-century English 
throne, it cannot have any real-life interest for us, so that, for us, it 
is reduced to a mere Trauerspiel. Schmitt rejects this conclusion 
completely. Whereas the Greek playwrights made use of already estab- 
lished myths, 


Shakespeare’s incomparable greatness lies in the fact that ... he was capable 
of extracting from his contemporary political situation the form capable of 
being raised to the level of myth. His success [was that he] ... transformed 
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the figure of an avenger into a Hamlet. Thus was the myth of Hamlet born. 
A Trauerspiel rose to tragedy and could thus convey to future ages and genera- 
tions the living reality of a mythical figure. (S, p. 153) 


In the end, then, Shakespeare, like Sophocles, deals in figures and 
conflicts of universal significance. Hamlet is about James I. But it is 
also about the universal disposition to confusion and indecision in 
the face of an antinomy of powerful but conflicting demands and the 
need to resolve it. 


CRITICISM 


Given his knowledge of and admiration for Hegel’s theory of trag- 
edy, Schmitt’s account of Shakespeare’s ‘incomparable greatness’, his 
account of Hamlet as, like Greek tragedy, dealing with real-life issues of 
an ethical-political character, seems intended as a corrective to Hegel’s 
judgment that, being about psychology rather than ethics, Shakespeare’s 
tragedy is inferior to that of the Greeks (pp. 125-7 above). It is ‘impor- 
tant’, writes Schmitt, to overcome ‘the psychological interpretation’ of 
Hamlet (S, n. 5). What, therefore, it seems that he wants to argue (as we 
saw A. C. Bradley wanting to argue [pp. 13'7—-8]) is that, properly under- 
stood, Hamlet is as much a ‘Hegelian’ tragedy as is Antigone. 

Schmitt is entirely correct in viewing Hegelian tragedy as being 
about urgent issues in political and ethical reality. But as we know, an 
authentically Hegelian tragedy has to be about ethical and political 
conflict in a very particular way. It has to present the ‘collision’ of two 
ethical principles in a way that makes clear our attachment to each 
of them and then provide a ‘reconciliation’ of the principles that we 
find our way to once we have come to understand the ‘one-sidedness’ 
of the tragic protagonists (and of ourselves). The question Schmitt 
needs to answer, then, is: what is the ‘collision’ of principles that 
occurs in Hamlet and what is the proposed ‘reconciliation’? Schmitt’s 
answer (he is entirely silent on what collision of principles a modern 
audience could discover in Hamlet) is that for Shakespeare’s audience 
the collision is between Catholicism and Protestantism. But, then, if 
Hamlet really were a Hegelian tragedy, it would have to be an ecumen- 
ical work pointing its audience towards a ‘reconciliation’ between the 
two avenues to God. On Schmitt’s interpretation, however, it is the 
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opposite of that, a thoroughly partisan work of Protestant propaganda 
entirely uninterested in discovering anything good in the claims of 
Catholicism. 

The moral is that while there are many ways in which a work of fic- 
tion can be about reality, to be about it in the manner of a Hegelian 
tragedy requires of the work a quite specific character, one that it is 
very hard to discover in Hamlet. 


12 


Heidegger 


Martin Heidegger was born in 188g. Since that was also the year in 
which Nietzsche lapsed into madness, one might be inclined to view 
his birth as the passing of the torch of German philosophy. He was 
christened in the Catholic church in Messkirch in the Black Forest, 
the region of south-western Germany in which he spent almost his 
entire life. He was buried in the church of his christening in 1976. 
In 1933 Heidegger joined the Nazi Party, made numerous speeches 
in support of the Nazi regime and became for a short time rector 
of his university in Freiburg, supervising its Gleichschaltung, assimila- 
tion, into the Nazi state. After the war he was required to undergo 
a de-Nazification procedure (unlike Schmitt, he agreed to do so) 
and was forbidden to teach for four years. Although he described his 
involvement with Nazism as a great ‘error’ (quite possibly with the 
notion of tragic hamartia in mind), he never offered a public apol- 
ogy. Given this biography, it has proved virtually impossible to discuss 
Heidegger’s philosophy without attending to its possible involvement 
in his politics. This, we shall see, is especially true with respect to his 
discussions of tragedy. 

Heidegger’s first major work, Being and Time (B&T), which 
appeared in 1927, contains no discussion of tragedy, virtually no 
discussion of art of any sort. Indeed, the world as revealed to and 
by the poet is explicitly excluded from discussion (B&T 70, 81-2). 
What generated Heidegger’s philosophical interest in poetry was 
his ever-deepening engagement with Holderlin, and it was through 
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him that his philosophical interest in Greek tragedy began. (As 
already noted, Hölderlin had produced a major translation of all 
three of Sophocles’ “Theban’ plays.) The engagement with poetry 
begins with the lectures on Holderlin’s Germanien and Der Rhein of 
1934-5 and with Greek tragedy in the Introduction to Metaphysics of 
1935. Important discussions of Greek drama occur in ‘The Origin 
of the Work of Art’ of 1935-6; in ‘Hölderlin and the Essence of 
Poetry’ of 1936; in the first volume of the Nietzsche lectures, The Will 
to Power as Art, of 1936-7; and in the lectures on Hélderlin’s Der Ister 
(The Danube) of 1942. Thereafter the topic of tragedy moves into 
the background, although its importance is reaffirmed in a major 
way at the conclusion of the 1955 essay “The Question Concerning 
Technology’. 

Suggesting that Hegel is never far from his thoughts, the only 
Greek tragedy Heidegger discusses in any detail is Antigone. It is clear, 
however, that he regards Antigone as the paradigm of great tragedy, 
which makes it legitimate to infer a general view of tragedy from the 
Antigone discussions. Occasionally Heidegger himself makes these 
generalisations explicit. I shall proceed in this chapter as follows. First 
I shall present what I take to be Heidegger’s central — his most con- 
sidered and best — understanding of tragedy, his account of its form 
and content and of its role in human life as a whole. I shall then try to 
show how his changing attitude to Nazism leads him to deviate from 
that account, first in one direction and then in another. Finally I shall 
show how, after the war, casting an eye towards the question of the 
possibility and necessity of tragedy in a modern (or, better, postmod- 
ern) world, Heidegger returns to the ‘central’ account. 


THE CENTRAL ACCOUNT 


‘What endures’, writes Hölderlin, thinking in the first instance of the 
Greek tragedians, ‘the poet founds (stiftet). What the poet ‘founds’, 
Heidegger elaborates, is ‘the world of ... [an] historical people’ (PLT, 
p. 41) or, alternatively expressed, their ‘truth’ (PLT, p. 56 et passim). 
This founding constitutes the ‘essence’ of poetry (HE, p. 104). As 
Denis Schmidt observes, this constitutes a reply to Plato, a ‘rehabili- 
tation’ of the tragic poets whom Plato had sent into exile. The reha- 
bilitation consists in noting the essential role the poets play in the 
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‘foundation’ of community.’ Actually, however, Heidegger is doing 
more than rehabilitating the poets. In the Germanien lectures he writes 
that 


the truth of the existence (Dasein) of a people, is originally founded by the 
poet. The thus-disclosed [truth] ... is grasped and ordered, and so first opened 
up as being by the thinker. The thus-grasped being is [then] given the last and 
first seriousness of beings which means to be formed into a definite historical 
truth so that the people is brought to itself as a people. This happens through 
the creation of the state by ... the state-creator. (GA 39, p. 76) 


Not only has the poet been returned to the polis, he has been set upon 
the throne formerly occupied by Plato’s philosopher-king. Although 
the inclusion of the ‘state-founder’ in the chain of command reflects 
Heidegger’s, as we shall see, relatively short-lived enthusiasm for 
Hitler, the notion of the poet as in some sense cognitively superior 
to the philosopher which first appears in 1934 is one that Heidegger 
never abandoned. In his later philosophy, the anti-Platonic, as I called 
it, ‘romantic gesture’ is alive and well, is arguably, in fact, the principal 
difference between his early and later philosophy. (Heidegger spoke 
of a ‘turning’ in his philosophy as occurring in the early 1930s. In my 
judgment, his philosophical engagement with Hölderlin, and so with 
German Romanticism, was its principal cause.) 

To understand the idea of the poet as founding a world, we need to 
understand, first, what it is that constitutes a ‘world’; second what its 
‘founding’ or ‘opening up’ by the poetic artwork (PLT, p. 43) consists 
in; and, third, just how such founding is connected with the existence 
of ‘an historical people’. 


ONTOLOGY AND ETHICS 


Worlds come and go. Both the world of the Greeks and the world of 
the Middle Ages have ‘withdrawn’ (PLT, p. 41). The world we inhabit 
now is that of modernity, and since Heidegger views the modern age 
as a time of ‘desolation’ (PLT, p. 89), his hopes are directed towards 
a ‘turning’ (QCT, p. 36. )° of humanity towards a new, authentically 


1 Schmitt (2009), p. 239. 
* Heidegger speaks both of a personal ‘turning’ in his ‘path of thinking’ and of a 
potential ‘turning’ in world history, a ‘world’ turning. He became infatuated with 
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postmodern world. Worlds (Hegel’s ‘shapes of consciousness’) are, 
first and foremost, ontological structures, ‘horizons of disclosure’ that 
determine the ‘being of beings’ (PLT, p. 38) for a given historical 
epoch. They determine, that is, the kinds of things that can exist in 
that world. World change involves ontological change: the world of 
the archaic Greeks was a world in which natural things showed up as 
the self-revelation of a self-concealing divinity, as poeisis, the heart of 
the modern world is a frame of reference in which things show up as, 
and only as, ‘resource (Bestand)’. 

Why should it be the artwork, ‘poetry’, that opens up such a world? 
Heidegger writes that, through the Greek artwork, ‘tree and grass, 
eagle and bull, snake and cricket first enter into their distinctive 
shapes and thus come to appear as what they are’ (PLT, p. 41). But 
why should it be art rather than, say, biology that allows there to be a 
being with the nature of a ‘bull’ in the Greek world? 

The choral ode from Antigone that will be the focus of Heidegger’s 
attention (the first ‘stationary’ chorus, lines 322—423),° speaks of man 
as ‘ventur[ing] forth upon the foaming tide / amid winter’s south- 
erly tempest / and cruis[ing] through the summits/ of the raging, 


ou 


clefted swells’ (IM, p. 156). Here, says Heidegger, ‘“sea” is said as if 
for the first time ... named in the wintery swells’ (IM, p. 164). His 
point, I think, is that a ‘world’ in which we live and move and have our 
(human) being is a world in which things are disclosed in relation to 
our practices, needs and desires. As human beings, as sailors, we do 
not set forth on H,O + NaCl. We set forth, with fear and trembling, on 
the ‘raging, clefted swells’. 

This is why a world determines not merely ontology but also ethics. 
The world opened up by the Greek artwork not only ‘first gave things 
their look’ but also ‘gives to men their outlook on themselves’ (PLT, 
p.42). What the artwork opens up determines the difference between 
‘victory and disgrace’, determines ‘what is brave and what is cowardly, 
what is noble and what is fugitive, what master and what slave’ (ibid.). 
In general, a world tells us ‘what is holy and what unholy’, contains, 
that is, ‘the simple and essential decisions’ that determine the ‘destiny 


Hitler because he saw him as the herald of a world turning and became disillusioned 
when he saw that he was not. 

These are Ian Johnston’s line numbers (see Chapter 2, note 25), but the translations 
used in this chapter are, of course, Heidegger’s own. 
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of an historical people’ (PLT, p. 47). The result is that he who prop- 
erly understands the ‘truth of beings as a whole’ knows his own ‘posi- 
tion in the midst of beings’ (N I, p. 88). ‘He who truly knows what 
is’, in other words, ‘knows what he wills in the midst of what is’ (PLT, 
p. 65). Proper knowledge of one’s ontology is no merely ‘theoretical’ 
accomplishment. It is also practical, bears in a decisive way upon will 
and action. Ethics is not a free-floating set of arbitrarily chosen ‘val- 
ues’ added onto the world of things but is, in Heidegger’s language, 
‘equiprimordial’ with the ontology of one’s world. 

To understand this let us focus on the idea of knowing one’s ‘posi- 
tion’, a term that straddles the physical and the ethical — one can 
speak both of one’s physical position in space and of one’s moral posi- 
tion in society, of one’s ‘station’ and its duties. Position entails struc- 
ture — in the Greek world at least, hierarchy. So let us suppose we find 
ourselves freemen and citizens in fifth-century Athens. Set above us 
are the city’s elders and, above them, the gods. At our own level are 
other freemen. And below us are women and children and slaves. 
Each of these positional relations determines a certain kind of behav- 
iour as appropriate, as ‘fitting’ (I, p. 82). If I behave towards a slave 
as I behave towards a ruler, then I do not properly understand what 
a ruler or slave is. (Notice, however, that in a Christian world such 
behaviour might be perfectly appropriate. But what that shows is that, 
in a certain sense, the distinction between rulers and slaves does not 
exist in a Christian world.) 

Properly knowing the nature of the beings around one determines, 
then, one’s ‘fitting’ behaviour towards them. But simply to be well 
versed in these rules of, as it were, etiquette is something less than 
‘knowing what one wills in the midst of what is’. The thought under- 
lying this remark, I think, is that traditional societies were, as Hegel 
notes (p. 122 above), ‘organic’ societies. As the nature and purpose of 
every bodily organ is determined by its role in promoting the well-be- 
ing of the body as a whole, so in the organic society the individual’s 
nature and purpose are determined by his contribution to the well-be- 
ing of the whole. The classic account of an organic society is Plato’s 
Republic. Here there are just three classes: the philosophically edu- 
cated rulers, the military and administrative middle class and, form- 
ing the broad base of the social pyramid, the economically productive 
class, the tradesmen and craftsmen. ‘Justice’ in the state consists in 
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each adhering to the one function assigned him by his class and not 
attempting to usurp the function of another class. Otherwise put, the 
task and meaning of an individual’s life are determined by his ‘posi- 
tion’ in the social hierarchy. 


THE CONTENT OF TRAGEDY 


It should now be clear that the ‘world’ that is ‘founded’ or ‘opened 
up’ by a poetic artwork is Hegel’s ‘ethical substance’. Almost certainly, 
when Heidegger speaks of a world as determining ‘the simple and 
essential decisions in the destiny of an historical people’, he intends 
us to recall Hegel’s discussion of tragedy. More accurately, Heidegger’s 
‘world’ is a thinking through and deepening of Hegel’s conception, for 
whereas Hegel appears to treat the fundamental ethical ‘powers’ as if 
they were free-floating values, Heidegger shows that they are inextri- 
cably tied to ontology. 

Heidegger’s debt to Hegel is further evinced in the few but preg- 
nant remarks bearing on the form and content of Greek tragedy in 
‘The Origin of the Work of Art’. When a tragedy is presented in the 
‘holy festival’ of the Greeks, 


nothing is staged or displayed theatrically, but the battle of the new gods 
against the old‘ is being fought. The linguistic work, originating in the speech 
of the people, does not refer to this battle; it transforms the peoples’ saying 
so that now every living word fights the battle and puts up for decision what is 
holy and what unholy, what great, what small, what brave and what cowardly, 
what lofty and what fugitive, what master and what slave. (PLT, p. 42) 


In other words, Greek tragedy is the Hegelian ‘collision’ between fun- 
damental ‘powers’ belonging to ‘ethical substance’. And although the 
mythological narrative is, of course, entirely familiar to ‘the people’, 
the figures are so characterised that in and through the drama we 
are in the process of making a ‘decision’, of working our way towards a 
Hegelian ‘reconciliation’, towards a clarifying development of ethical 
substance. 

I argued that, for Hegel, the primary, usual and essential place 
where the reconciliation occurs is the hearts and minds of the 


4 Apollo against the Furies, for example. 
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audience (pp. 119-21). The audience is thus an essential part of the 
process that is the tragic artwork. This is Heidegger’s view as well. 
The artwork must not merely ‘open up a world’; it must open it up 
foran audience, for ‘the people’. A great artwork must have ‘preserv- 
ers’ who ‘stand within the openness of beings that happens in the 
work’ (PLT, pp. 66-77), within its ‘power’ (GA 39, p. 214). As with 
the medieval cathedral, the result must be to transport us out of the 
realm of the ‘ordinary’ and ‘familiar’, so that ‘all our usual doing and 
prizing’ is decisively affected. An artwork must work (wirken), have an 
effect. (Artworks that are unappreciated in their author’s lifetime are 
still ‘tied’ to preservers, tied in the manner of ‘waiting’ for them [PLT, 
pp. 64-5].)5 Furthermore, for an artwork to be a ‘great’ work — notice 
that ‘greatness’ is a metaphor of scale — the preservers of the work must 
not be isolated individuals but rather an entire people. “Whenever 
[great] art happens history either begins or starts over again’. Great 
art, that is, is the ‘transporting of a people into its appointed task as 
entrance to that people’s endowment’ (PLT, p. 74), an event in world 
history. 


HEIDEGGER AND WAGNER 


As Heidegger realises, this conception of the tragic artwork puts him 
into close contact with another of Hegel’s (and Schelling’s) offspring, 
Richard Wagner, of most of whose so-called revolutionary works (his 
Zurich writings of 1849-52) Heidegger was a close reader (N I, p. 85). 
Wagner coined (or was at least one of the first to use) the term ‘col- 
lective artwork (Gesamtkunstwerk)’ to refer to Greek tragedy. His own 
operas — or, as he usually prefers to call them, ‘music-dramas’ — were 
intended to constitute the ‘rebirth of Greek tragedy’. 

As Heidegger notes, Greek tragedy was — and was conceived by 
Wagner as being — ‘collective’ in two senses. Since the chorus sang to 
an at least minimal instrumental accompaniment and since, at least 
from the time of Sophocles, rudimentary scenery was added to the 
music, acting and words, the collective artwork was collective in the 
sense of gathering all the individual arts into the unity ofa single work. 


5 This idea is embodied, too, in Wagner’s notion of his own works as Zukunftsmusik, 
‘music of the future’. 
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Yet the work was also collective in a less obvious sense. The tragic fes- 
tival was, Wagner observes, a rare and special event, an occasion of 
great ‘wonder’. Performed in the presence of the gods Apollo and 
Dionysus, it was an occasion that gathered the community into a clar- 
ifying affirmation of ethical substance — Wagner refers to the ethical 
substance of the Greeks as, variously, their ‘life-view in common’, the 
‘fundamental laws of the Greek race and nation’, their ‘own noblest 
essence’, ‘the noblest characteristics of the whole nation’ and as the 
‘abstract and epitome’ of what it was to be a Greek.’ As such, it repre- 
sented, as Heidegger paraphrases Wagner, a ‘celebration of the com- 
munity of the people (Volksgemeinschaft)’, so that Wagner intended 
his reborn tragic festival to become ‘the religion of the people’ (N I, 
pp. 85-6).7 

With this Wagnerian ambition Heidegger has, as should be clear 
and will become even clearer, no quarrel at all. What, however, such 
a project demands is a work that is above all linguistic, since ‘a solidly 
grounded and articulated position in the midst of beings [is] the kind 
of thing that only great poetry or thought can create’ (N I, p.88). Since 
ethics essentially concerns the rights and obligations of individuals in 
an articulated realm of individuals, if the artwork is to gather the com- 
munity into a clarifying affirmation of ethical substance it must be, 
first and foremost, a linguistic work: ‘drama possesses its importance 
and essential character’ in ‘poetic originality’, in the expression of 
‘well-wrought truth’ (N I, p. 86). 

If the work is to be a music-drama, it follows that — this must repre- 
sent Heidegger’s not uncontroversial understanding of Greek trag- 
edy — the music must be secondary to the linguistic text. Music must 
subordinate itself to the task of articulating and intensifying the 
meaning of the text, so that where there is tension or even contra- 
diction between the requirements of linguistic and musical form, the 
former must always take precedence. (Heidegger had little personal 


ë Wagner (1898a), p. 156; Wagner (1898b), pp. 32, 34, 52- 

7 As already noted, the idea of opera as a rebirth of Greek tragedy goes back to the 
Florentine Camerata of the late sixteenth century, who invented the art form. But 
since the Camarata thought of opera only as an entertainment for the aristocracy, 
what they produced was merely a pastiche of Greek tragedy. Wagner was the first 
composer to attempt to take seriously the fact that Greek tragedy was popular art, art 
that was of and for ‘the people’. 
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sensitivity to music: it is notable that works to which he did respond — 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms and Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana? — are 
text-dominated works, at times nearer to chant than to song.) But 
Wagner ignored this requirement and so his project failed. It failed 
because he made music prior to words, treated the latter as merely an 
excuse for the former. 

This, claims Heidegger, is true of opera in general, but with 
Wagnerian opera the libretto is even more insignificant than usual. 
The reason lies in the particular character of Wagner’s music, the 
unarticulated ‘sea’-like sounds of his ‘continuous melody’ which 
result in ‘the dominion of the pure state of feeling ... the tumult and 
delirium of the senses’ (N I, p. 86). Whereas a great ethos-articulating 
work needs to be, above all, Apollonian in character, Wagner sought 
‘the sheer upsurgence of the Dionysian’ (N I, p. 88). This, Heidegger 
adds, was not merely a mistake on Wagner’s part. Wagner’s project did 
not merely fail; it “had to fail’ on account of the ‘aestheticisation’ of 
art that is part and parcel of modernity. Because modernity subscribes 
to the Platonic view that ‘truth’ is the prerogative of, in the widest 
sense of the term, science, all that is left as the purpose of art is the 
generation of ‘sensuous ... experience’, experience that allows a brief 
escape from the stresses of daily life (N I, pp. 87-8).9 I shall return to 
this question of ‘aestheticisation’ at the end of this chapter. 

Heidegger’s critique of Wagner is not based on a personal response 
to his art — it would be no surprise to learn that he never attended a 
Wagnerian opera. It is rather a critique of Wagner’s artistic intentions, 
his account of the form and function of the music-drama as set forth 
in his theoretical writings. In fairness to Wagner, however, it should be 
pointed out that the situation is more complex than Heidegger repre- 
sents it. In support of the idea that Wagner aims at a purely ‘Dionysian’ 
effect he quotes the 1849 ‘Artwork of the Future’, in which Wagner 
writes that ‘the orchestra is, so to speak, the basis of infinite, universally 
common feeling ... it dissolves to a certain extent the static, motion- 
less basis of the scene of reality into a liquid-soft ... sea of feeling’ 
(N I, p. 86).'° What Heidegger fails to mention, however, is that in 


8 See Young (2001), p. 169. 
9 See also ibid., ch. 1. 
1° See also Wagner (1898c), p. 190. 
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this passage Wagner is describing not the proper role of music in his 
own artworks but rather the effect of the music in Beethoven’s purely 
instrumental, ‘absolute’ music. The argument of the essay, however, 
is precisely that absolute music must give way to the combination of 
music with a linguistic text. This is a ‘world-historical’ necessity that is 
realised in Beethoven’s final, and revolutionary, Choral Symphony, a 
work that points the way to his own music-dramas. As to Heidegger’s 
claim that the linguistic text must take the lead in any combination 
of music and words, that is Wagner’s claim, too. In the 1850 Opera and 
Drama, he twice asserts, in italics, that what is wrong with traditional 
opera, the wrong which his own music-dramas set out to rectify, is that 
‘a means of expression (the music) has been made the end, while the end (the 
drama) has been made the means’ .‘' As to his own works, Wagner is com- 
pletely explicit as to the primacy of words: ‘Performers who cannot 
feel the aim of drama as something present in their highest funda- 
mental organ — that of speech — cannot conceive what this aim really 
is’;'° modulation from one key to another must always be subservient 
to the ‘poetic intention’; at all times the orchestra must be the ‘acces- 
sory organ to the poetic intention’.'3 

In short, Heidegger’s critique of Wagner repeats precisely Wagner’s 
critique of the condition of opera as he found it and set out to reform — 
a critique based on the essentially Hegelian grounds to which both 
he and Heidegger subscribe. It is true that after his discovery of 
Schopenhauer in 1854, and of Schopenhauer’s elevation of ‘absolute’ 
music above all the other arts as the only art form that gives us access 
to the ‘thing in itself’, Wagner began to change his theoretical posi- 
tion. Whereas early Wagner had praised Beethoven for abandoning 
absolute music in the Ninth Symphony, later Wagner praises his Missa 
Solemnis for using the linguistic text as, so he claims, a pure solfeg- 
gio, purely as a source of sense-less sounds.’ And certainly one might 
feel that in both Tristan und Isolde and Parsifal, opera approaches the 


11 Wagner (1898a), p. 17. Opera and Drama is longer than all of the other ‘revolution- 
ary’ writings put together. Much of it is concerned with technical issues in the writing 
of operatic music and libretti. Given Heidegger’s misrepresentation of Wagner, it is, I 
think, highly likely that he did not include it in his reading of Wagner’s revolution- 
ary writings. 

12 Wagner (1898a), pp. 369. 

13 Ibid., pp. 306-7. 

14 Wagner (1898d), p. 104. 
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condition of absolute music as nearly as it can without actually becom- 
ing absolute music. But this is the post-Schopenhauerian Wagner 
rather than the author of the revolutionary writings. Perhaps the best 
way of describing Heidegger’s critique is to say that what it actually 
represents is the turning of Wagner’s early theory of opera against his 
later theory and practice. 


CREATION VERSUS ARTICULATION 


According to Heidegger, we have seen, an artwork ‘founds’, that is, 
‘opens up’, the ethical world of an ‘historical people’. Intuitively, how- 
ever, ‘founds’ and ‘opens up’ pull in different directions: ‘founds’ 
suggests creation, establishment for the first time, the ‘Promethean 
view’ of the artist, as I have called it,'> while ‘opens up’ suggests the 
clarification or articulation of something which, in some form or 
other, already exists. The question arises, therefore, as to which is 
intended. 

In the first of his two discussions of the choral ode from Antigone, 
the 1935 discussion in the Introduction to Metaphysics, Heidegger 
focuses on its first and last lines: in his own translation, ‘Manifold 
is the uncanny (unheimlich), yet [there is] nothing uncannier than 
man’, and ‘Let him not be a companion at my hearth / nor let my 
knowing share the delusions / of one who works such deeds’ (IM, 
pp. 156, 158). Among the multiple meanings contained in the Greek 
word deinon, which is what unheimlich in this quotation translates, 
Heidegger emphasises ‘violence’ — not (but not excluding) violence 
in the ordinary sense of inflicting physical injury on another thing 
or person, but violence in the ‘essential’ sense. This includes techne, 
the violence that human beings have to inflict upon ‘overwhelming 
(deinon)’ nature in order to survive, but also the ‘violence’ of simply 
using language (IM, p. 166). (The idea that language is ‘violent’ is 
probably inspired by Schiller’s view that with our entry into language, 
we lose the ‘naive’, unreflective unity with nature enjoyed by plants 
and animals and enter into an oppositional, and at least potentially 
violent, relation to objectified nature.) Since linguistic (or at least 
conceptual) ‘violence’ is the condition of all other forms of human 


15 Young (2001), pp. 29-31. 
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violence, it represents violence in its most ‘essential’ form. It follows 
that — and clearly Heidegger has in mind here the poet — 


the one who is violence-doing, the creative one, who sets out into the un-said, 
who breaks into the unthought, who compels what has never happened, and 
makes appear what is unseen, this violence-doing one stands at all times in 
daring. (IM, p. 172) 


Through his violent act, this violent one becomes unheimlich not 
merely in the sense of ‘uncanny’ but also in the sense of unheimisch, 
‘unhomely’, alienated from, and an alien in, the homeland: these 
‘poets’, ‘thinkers’ and ‘rulers’ (or ‘state-founders’), 


rising high in the site of history ... become apolis [a-polis], without city and 
site, lonely, unheimlich ... without ordinance and limit, without structure and 
fittingness, because they as creators must first ground all this in each case. 
(IM, p. 163) 


This happens because the violent one is ‘the breach for the opening 
of Being into beings’, the rupture through which ‘the violent powers 
of the released excessive violence of Being suddenly emerge and go 
to work as history’ (IM, p. 174). The creator, that is to say, is the agent 
through which history undergoes one of its paradigm shifts, moves 
from one Hegelian ‘shape of consciousness’ to another. As such he is, 
of course, ‘lonely’, ‘knows no kindness and conciliation ... no appease- 
ment and mollification by success or prestige’ (ibid.). The breaker of 
the established mould of history is bound to be feared and hated by 
those who inhabit that mould. Hence, says Heidegger, the final lines 
of the ode, in which the chorus of Theban elders ‘turns against the 
uncanniest’, are entirely ‘unsurprising’. Surprising, rather, would have 
been the absence of their ‘defensive attitude’ (IM, pp. 175-6). (Note 
that this highly implausible reading of the ode requires that the voice 
of the chorus be distinct from that of the author, since no author, 
surely, wants to identify himself with compromised mediocrity.) 

This, then, is Heidegger’s 1935 answer to the question of whether 
the tragic poet creates or articulates an ethical world. With the help of 
the thinker and state founder he creates it, ‘founds’ it in the straightfor- 
ward sense of creating a new world, a new conception of the ‘fitting’. 
But he can do no other, for his creative act is not an arbitrary exercise 
of will but rather Being (aka God) working through him. 
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Not only is great tragedy a revolutionary act of world founding, 
it is also about revolutionary world founders and their unhappy fate. 
In Hegelian terms it is about the almost certain martyrdom of the 
‘world-historical’ individual who ‘forfeits the site’ of history in its cur- 
rent form.'° Oedipus is the paradigmatic tragic hero, representing 
mankind’s ‘fundamental passion for unveiling Being — that is, the 
struggle over Being itself’. As Hölderlin observes (here Heidegger 
quotes the line given on p. 99 above), Oedipus had ‘perhaps one eye 
too many’ to live a happy life, yet ‘this eye too many is the fundamen- 
tal condition for all great questioning and knowing’ (IM, p. 112). 

Two observations need to be made about this 1935 discussion 
of tragedy. The first is that, written at the time of both Germany’s 
and Heidegger’s maximum intoxication with Hitler, its focus on 
‘violence’ unmistakably reflects the mood and rhetoric of revolu- 
tionary Nazism. Moreover, the idea of the ‘state founder’ as the 
executor of the new world conceived by the poet and articulated by 
the thinker (the idea of a chain of command comprising the ‘three 
Hs’, Holderlin, Heidegger and Hitler) reflects Heidegger’s joining 
the competition among leading German philosophers to make their 
own philosophy the official ideology of the new regime.'? And the 
idea of the great artwork gathering ‘the people’ into a new ethi- 
cal world created by the artist unmistakeably points towards Nazi 
extravaganzas such as the Nuremburg rallies and to the movies of 
Leni Riefenstahl. 

The second observation is that, in this mood of intoxication, 
Heidegger was led to betray already worked out fundamentals 
of his philosophy. In Being and Time he had set out to discover the 
fundamental — ‘ontological’ — structure that defines what it is to 
be a human being. The elements of this structure he calls ‘existen- 
tials (existentiale)’. Added to the relatively unsurprising structure of 
‘being-in-a-world-among-others’ one finds the less obvious one of 
‘thrownness (Geworfenheit)’: as we grow into full, that is adult, human- 
ity we find ourselves already in a culturally rich world, a world full 


16 Hegel believes that world-historical change happens through great men like Caesar 
and Napoleon who are likely to pay with their lives for the transgression of the old 
order that their new order represents. 

17 See Sluga (1993). 
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of rules and requirements that are not of our own making. Indeed, 
the very fact of our being in a world at all is something we did not 
choose. Rather like the schoolboy on his first day in boarding school, 
we experience ourselves as ‘thrown’ into our world (B&T 135) and 
‘abandoned’ there. This generates a fundamental ‘anxiety’ about our 
existence, a feeling in which we find ourselves unheimlich in the double 
sense of being ‘uncanny’ and being ‘not-at-home (unheimisch)? (B&T 
188). (Given that heim means ‘home’, Heidegger takes the latter to be 
the original and literal sense of the word.) 

In the closing sections of Being and Time (secs. 74 and 75), how- 
ever, there is a kind of overcoming of anxiety and ‘unhomeliness’ by 
‘authentic’ human being. Recognising that while initially alienated 
from one’s world one is at the same time ‘nothing’ over and above it, a 
‘nullity’ that ‘can never come back behind its thrownness’ (B&T 383), 
one becomes open to one’s ontological situation. In this moment of 
insight one’s ‘thrownness’ appears in the new light of ‘heritage (Erbe)’, 
that is to say, the ethical tradition of the ‘people’ or ‘community’ 
(B&T 84) to which one belongs. Since one is nothing apart from the 
community in which one has grown into personhood, it follows that 
the deepest values of heritage (values usually betrayed to one degree 
or another by current social practice) are one’s own deepest values, so 
that being true to oneself — being ‘authentic’ — is being true to the 
deepest values of heritage. In Hegelian terms, in other words, ‘ethical 
substance’ constitutes the very ‘being’ or ‘reality’ of each member of 
the community (p. 112 above), so that authentic action is action that 
is true to ethical substance. For Heidegger, as for Hegel, to whom the 
notion of ‘heritage’ is clearly indebted, the foundations of personality 
are ‘socially constructed’. 

Since an authentic life in Being and Timeis a life lived for the sake of 
ethical ‘heritage’ — Heidegger calls this ‘authentic historicality’ (B&T 
387) — it surely follows that an authentic artwork must be one that 
allows the ‘simple and essential decisions’ (p. 210 above) belonging 
to ethical heritage to shine forth. Although there is no direct discus- 
sion of art in Being and Time, it does contain the view that ethical her- 
itage is embodied not in a book of rules but rather in ‘hero’ figures, 
ethical exemplars. Authentic existence is a matter of being ‘loyal’ to 
one’s ‘hero’ (B&T 385). Fairly clearly, Heidegger’s ethical hero is in 
some respects similar to Hegel’s tragic hero. 
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It should now be obvious that Being and Time’s conception of 
thrownness, heritage and authenticity is entirely inconsistent with 
the Promethean view of the artist. If, as the work asserts, everything 
‘“good” is ... heritage’ (B&T 383), if heritage is the sole source of 
value, if ‘loyalty to heritage is the sole authority which a free existing 
can have’ (B&T 391), so that authentic existence is living out those 
possibilities that have been ‘handed down’ to us (B&T 383), then the 
creator of an entirely new world cannot create something ‘good’. To 
be sure, in a community which has fallen a great distance from her- 
itage, the implications of authentic action may be radical, even rev- 
olutionary. But the revolution they may call for will be a conservative 
revolution rather than a revolution ex nihilo, a restoration and return 
to the ‘origin’ rather than an act of Promethean creation. It will 
amount to ‘authentic historicality’ rather than a-historicality, a mat- 
ter, in the language of the Introduction to Metaphysics, of being authen- 
tically in the ‘site of history’, of being authentically zn the polis, rather 
than being ‘a-polis’. 

This 1927 position is what, intoxicated by Nazism, Heidegger 
abandons in 1935. Within a year of completing the Introduction to 
Metaphysics, however, under the influence of Holderlin’s benign 
spirit, he recovers from this aberration. In the 1936 ‘Hölderlin and 
the Essence of Poetry’, quoting the title of one of Holderlin’s poems, 
he writes that ‘the poetic word is only the interpretation of “the voice 
of the people” ’.!® The ‘essence’ of poetry, he continues, is to ‘explain 
the holy sayings’, that is, to clarify the relation between ‘the signs of 
the gods and the voice of the people, laws which tend towards and 
away from each other’ (HE, pp. 311-12). Similarly, in the final, 1936 
version of “The Origin of the Work of Art’ (earlier versions had, like 
the Introduction to Metaphysics, been infected with Nazi intoxication) 
he says that the linguistic work ‘originat[es] in the saying (Sagen) of 
the people’. This, so far as Homer and the Greek tragedians go, is the 
literal truth, since none of them invented the mythological content 
of their works. To be sure the artwork does not merely ‘talk about the 
battle of the new gods against the old’. Rather, as we have seen, ‘it 


‘8 Initially, the idea of art as ‘the voice of the people’ seems implausible. It is, however, 
worth reflecting on the fact that whether or not an artwork or a genre of art survives 
depends on its popular reception. Ultimately, the production of art is a reciprocal 
activity between artist and public. 
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transforms the people’s saying so that now every essential word fights 
the battle and puts up for decision what is holy and what unholy’ 
(p. 210 above). This, once again, is pretty clearly an endorsement 
of Hegel’s account of Greek tragedy as a clarification of ethical sub- 
stance — Heidegger calls it ‘a people’s endowment ( Mitgegebene)’ (PLT, 
p. 74). As noted, it is an allusion, in particular, to the Hegelian ‘rec- 
onciliation’ between the warring parties — ‘decision’ in Heidegger’s 
language — as occurring in the hearts and minds of the audience. In 
the Jster lectures of 1942 Heidegger gives a detailed account of one of 
these battles through which ethical substance achieves clarification, 
the battle between Antigone and Creon. 


THE ISTER LECTURES 


Like the Introduction to Metaphysics, the Ister lectures are focused on 
the first stationary chorus from Antigone. They differ from the ear- 
lier discussion, however, in two ways. First, they discuss the chorus 
not as a self-contained poem but in the light of the whole play. And 
second, the entire discussion is explicitly refracted through a discus- 
sion of Holderlin’s poetry, especially Der Ister itself, which is quoted 
in full at the beginning of the lectures. The fact that Hölderlin trans- 
lated the entire play indicates, Heidegger observes, the poet’s spe- 
cial affinity with Antigone. The affinity Heidegger discovers between 
Der Ister and the chorus is that they ‘poeticise the same’ (I, p. 123): 
both are concerned with ‘homecoming’, with ‘becoming homely 
(heimisch werden)’. In order to understand what Heidegger says about 
Sophocles’ poem, we need first to understand something of what he 
says about Holderlin’s. 

How does a poem about a river, about the Danube, come to be 
about becoming ‘homely’? Heidegger identifies two ways. First, and 
most obviously, rivers are places favourable to the establishment of a 
dwelling place, a Heimat.'9 As Holderlin’s poem puts it, “Here, how- 
ever, we wish to build. For rivers make arable / The land’ (I, pp. 4-5). 
(One might call to mind how many place names refer to rivers — 
‘Oxford’, ‘Waterford’, ‘Cambridge’, ‘Banbridge’, ‘Bridgetown’, ‘River- 
side’, ‘Riverdale’ and so on.) Second, and more metaphorically, a 


19 Probably the least bad translation of Heimat is ‘homeland’. 
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river is a kind of ‘journeying’ (I, p. 30), and journeying figures in one 
of Holderlin’s great insights, an insight that may be elevated to the 
status of a ‘law’ (I, p.133): being homely is always a matter of home- 
coming, the result of a journeying through ‘the foreign’ (ibid.). The 
reason the provincial, as yet untraveled spirit fails to be fully at home 
in the Heimat (or, as Hölderlin sometimes says, ‘fatherland’) is that, as 
the poet’s ‘Bread and Wine’ puts it, ‘the Heimat consumes (zehret) itv’ 
(I, p.126). What I think Heidegger is talking about here is distance, or 
as we Say ‘perspective’. Just as you cannot appreciate the size or scale 
of the city cathedral until you distance yourself from the city, so you 
cannot really know what belongs to the essence of the homeland until 
you have travelled into the foreign. Being homely entails being, for a 
time, ‘unhomely’ (I, p. 49). As we shall see, in the case of Antigone the 
unhomeliness in which the essence of the homely comes clearly to 
light is spiritual rather than geographical. 

What actually is this Heimat that is the focus of Holderlin’s 
concern? It is, says Heidegger, a place of security and belonging, of 
‘rest’ and ‘repose’ in the ‘inviolability’ of one’s own ‘essence’. Repose, 
however, does not imply ‘lack of activity’. It is rather the ‘steadfast’ 
centre around which action is ‘concentrated’, action which may — here 
Heidegger foreshadows the discussion of Antigone that will shortly fol- 
low — demand the pain of sacrifice (I, pp. 20-1). The idea of such 
a centre explains our love of rivers, because the flow of rivers ‘tears 
humans out of the habitual midst of their lives, so that they may be 
the centre outside of themselves, that is, be excentric’ (I, p. 28). For 
human beings, Heidegger says, to belong to this ‘excentric’ centre 
is ‘to fulfil whatever is destined to them, and whatever is fitting as 
their specific way of being’ (I, p. 21). Possessing a ‘destiny’ (or ‘task’ 
[PLT, p. 77]) is, in other Heideggerian language, being ‘historical’. 
Historicality is the distinguishing mark of the human mode of being: 
non-humans can be ahistorical, but only humans can be unhistorical 
(I, p.142). (So much, then, for the idea that human beings can be 
‘a-polis’.) 

This discussion returns us, once again, to the closing pages of 
Being and Time. Being ‘authentically historical’, we saw, is a matter 
of resisting the ‘fallen’ practices of the current ‘the One’ (das Man) 
and being true, rather, to ‘heritage’, to ethical substance. But given 
Heidegger’s deepening of the Hegelian concept of ethical substance 
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during the 1930s through the identification of ethics and ontology 
(pp. 209-12), what we see is that heritage and Heimat are, in fact, one 
and the same. 

This understanding of the inseparability of heritage and Heimat, of 
ethos and dwelling place, comes out particularly clearly in the [ster lec- 
tures’ discussion of the Greek polis, in which, according to Antigone’s 
chorus, one either finds one’s Heimat or does not. Polis, claims 
Heidegger, is correctly translated neither as ‘state’ nor as ‘city-state’. 
The polis is, rather, ‘pre-political’, the ground out of which ‘the polit- 
ical in both the originary and in the derivative sense’ (I, p. 82) is 
determined. Plato’s famous assertion that philosophers should rule 
in the polis has been fundamentally misunderstood through thinking 
the polis in a fundamentally un-Greek way (I, p. 85). But if the polis is 
not the state what, precisely, is it? It is ‘the site of being homely in the 
midst of beings as a whole’. From out of this 


site (Stätte) and stead (Statt) springs forth whatever is granted stead and 
permitted (gestattet) and whatever is not, what is order and what is disorder, 
what is fitting and what is unfitting. For whatever is fitting (das Schickliche) 
determines destiny (das Geschick), and such destiny determines history (die 
Geschichte). To the polis belong the gods and temples, the festivals and games, 
the governors and council of elders.... From out of this relation to the gods, 
out of the kind of festivals and the possibility of celebrations, out of the rela- 
tion between master and slave, out of a relation to sacrifice and battle, out 
of a relationship to honour and glory, out of the relationship between these 
relationships and from out of the ground of their unity, there prevails what is 
called the polis. (I, p. 82) 


As earlier emphasised, the important word here is ‘fitting’ or ‘proper’. 
The proper, that is to say ethical, life is not some kind of normative 
icing added to the cake of beings. Rather, one’s knowledge of it arises 
from one’s knowledge of what it is to be a master, slave, god, elder or 
ruler, what is war and what is peace. And so it follows that properly to 
belong to the polis is to know the kind of behaviour appropriate to 
these beings and circumstances. Being truly at home in the Heimat is 
knowing what it is that heritage requires. 


We are now in a position to attempt to understand Heidegger’s 1942 
reading of Antigone. As in the Introduction to Metaphysics, he once again 
identifies deinon/Unheimlichkeit as ‘the fundamental word’ of the 
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chorus, of the play as a whole and ‘indeed of Greek tragedy in gen- 
eral, and thereby the fundamental word of Greek antiquity (I, p. 67). 
As before, the word is polysemous and hovers between ‘uncanny’ in 
the sense of ‘awesome’ and in the sense of ‘violent’ (although there is 
much less emphasis on the latter than in the Introduction to Metaphysics) . 
The most important meaning, however, is ‘unhomely’ (unheimlich) and 
this is what the play is about. The ‘counterplay’ between Creon and 
but 
is played out, rather, between two kinds of ‘unhomeliness’ (I, p. 118). 


6 6 9 


Antigone is ‘not the opposition between ‘ “state” ... and “religion 
The respective characters of these two kinds will emerge shortly. 

In deference to Hegel’s Phenomenology, Heidegger admits that 
Antigone appeals to the ‘unwritten laws divine’ in resisting Creon’s 
edicts, the products of ‘human wit’ (I, p. 116). But these laws, she 
observes, are superior not merely to human ordinances but also to 
Zeus and Dike (Justice) (lines 508-14), ‘the upper and lower gods’, 
as Heidegger calls them (I, p. 116). In part, it seems to me, Heidegger 
is here rehearsing the point first made in Plato’s Euthyphro: since it 
makes perfect sense to ask, ‘Is what the gods will good?’ it follows 
that the good cannot be the good because it is willed by the gods. The 
truth, rather, is that part of what makes the gods gods is that they will 
the good. The good is not dependent on the ‘upper or lower’ gods. 
Rather, their divinity is dependent on the good. 

What, then, does make the good, the fitting or proper, be the 
good? The fact that it, the polis, the ‘world of an historical people’, is 
‘granted’ or ‘sent’ to us by ‘Being’. The ‘ground’ or ‘essence’ (I, p. 82) 
of the ‘open site’ that is polis ‘lies in the fact that Being ... has opened 
itself to humans [as] ... this very open’ (I, p. 91). 


This is not the place to engage in a detailed discussion of the fraught 
word ‘Being’ (Sein or Seyn) that is the central word of Heidegger’s 
entire philosophy. Certainly he denies that Being is God and denies, 
too (usually, at least), that it is Hegel’s quasi-God, the ‘Absolute’. 
To think of it in this way, or as any kind of a substantival thing, is 
to engage in ‘onto-theology’, to anathematise which Heidegger 
sometimes writes the word Sein with a crossing-out symbol through 
it — Sea. Yet if Being is not God, there seems no answer to the ques- 
tion of why the fact that something is ‘fitting’ within a given world 
should endow it with the force of an ethical command or ‘law’. 
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It seems to follow therefore that, while not a substance, Being is at 
least ‘divine’, for how otherwise could it be the source of ‘the laws 
divine’? It seems, therefore, that we should understand Heidegger’s 
denial that Being is God as an exercise in ‘negative theology’. The 
point is not so much that Being is not God but rather that it is not, 
as Heidegger sometimes puts it, ‘the God of the philosophers’ or 
of the theologians. Being is, as Heidegger often says, ‘the mystery’, 
something — or rather some non-thing — that lies beyond the net of 
language. Perhaps we should say that Being is Ged. 

It seems, then, that ultimately Heidegger does not agree with Plato: 
though the ‘upper and lower gods’ are not the source of the ‘categor- 
ical’ force of the fundamental laws of the polis, that source is, in fact, 
God - or rather God. If this is correct, Heidegger actually subscribes 
to a highly attenuated form of what is sometimes called the ‘divine 
command’ theory of ethics. That the laws of the polis are ‘sent’ to me 
means that they are meant for me. That is what I am ‘for’: my task is to 
bring about their realisation. The Schickliche, the ‘fitting’, is that which 
is geschickt, ‘sent’ to us (p. 223 above). Only thus can it have authority 
for and over us. 

Unhomeliness, deinon, belongs to the human essence, the chorus 
tells us. So, therefore, does the quest for homeliness, for being at one 
with the Heimat. What the chorus then does, in Heidegger’s reading, 
is to compare and contrast two modes of the quest for homeliness, two 
attempts at ‘homecoming’, Creon’s and Antigone’s. Creon’s mode of 
attempted homecoming is through, in a word, techne, through ‘tech- 
nology’ in the widest sense of the word. This mode of existence places 
its faith, in the words of the chorus, in ‘turning the soil from year 
to year’, in forcing the ‘never-tamed bull’ ‘under its yoke’ and, on 
a more cerebral level of techne, ‘in the sounding of the word / and 
swift understanding of all’ through which the ‘governance of towns’ 
is achieved. Neither the chorus nor Heidegger wishes to condemn 
techne as such. Rather, as Heidegger understands it, the chorus makes 
two comments. The first is that as a strategy for achieving homecom- 
ing, this form of life is futile. One who is ‘driven about among beings’ 
(I, p. 118), who thinks that the control of nature through science 
and technology can solve humanity’s fundamental problems (the 
‘Socratist’ in Nietzsche’s language) is, says the chorus, one who is 
‘everywhere venturing forth without any way out’ so that ‘he comes 
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to nothing’. People of this ilk ‘come to nothing’ in two senses: first, 
in what one might call the Shakespearean sense, the sense in which 
‘golden lads and lassies’ must ‘like chimney-sweepers comes to dust’: 
‘no skilfulness, no acts of violence, and no artfulness’, observes 
Heidegger, ‘can stave off death’ (I, p. 75); and second, in the sense 
of failing in the fundamental aim of their strategy of homecoming 
(I, p. 118). Being at home, we have seen, is being at ‘rest’, at peace, 
free from anxiety. It is, Heidegger later remarks, being in a ‘free’ 
place, free from ‘harm and threat’. This means being free from the 
ultimate ‘threat’, that of death (PLT, p. 147). In some sense, being 
‘homely’ requires the overcoming of death, which is something the 
life of techne can never achieve. Hence, since it constitutes an insolu- 
ble problem, those who live in the manner of Creon have to repress 
their knowledge of the certainty of death. Yet that knowledge is always 
present. And so those who live in this manner (in what Being and Time 
calls ‘inauthentic being towards death’) ‘mostly know of this essential 
trait of themselves only in the manner of evading it’ (I, p. 75). Their 
lives are thus full of repressed anxiety, which excludes the possibility 
of being ‘homely’, of ‘dwelling’. 

The second point about the life of techne, the life dedicated to skil- 
ful manipulation of beings both human and non-human, the life of 
efficiency and effectiveness, is that it leads to a violent ‘presumptuous- 
ness towards beings’, the presumptuousness — arrogance — of one who 
has ‘forgotten the hearth’, forgotten, that is, ‘Being’ and the funda- 
mental ‘laws’ of the Heimat (I, p. 115). Creon suffers from a kind of 
blindness, is the victim, as the closing word of the chorus puts it, of 
‘delusion’, a delusion that excludes him from the elders’ knowledge 
of the hearth. He mistakes ‘non-beings’ for beings. In burying one 
brother but not the other he evinces his forgetfulness of ‘the neces- 
sity’ that attaches to ‘the distinction of the dead and the priority of 
blood’, of the family (I, p. 117). 

In a certain, shallow sense, Creon is ‘at home’ in the polis. He is at 
home among beings in the way, as Heidegger will later remark, that 
the experienced and skilful truck driver is ‘at home’ on the motorway 
(PLT, p. 143). But in the deep and important sense, we have seen, he 
is adrift, utterly ‘unhomely’. Antigone is the reverse. She is profoundly 
not at home in Creon’s state — which is why, in her opening dialogue 
with her sister, she describes herself as deinon in the sense both of 
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being strange, a misfit and of being estranged, not at home (I, p.103). 
But in the deep and important sense she is profoundly at home. This 
is why she does not need to evade death. Antigone’s dying is a ‘most 
intimate’ ‘belonging to Being’ (I, p. 104). Her resolute opposition 
to Creon is her homecoming because she has become the ‘essence’ of 
the Heimat, that is to say, has dissolved her mortal, individual being 
into that of Being and its laws. This is why it is not she who is expelled 
from the ‘hearth’ at the end of the chorus. Unheimlickeit, in short, is 
essentially ‘ambiguous’ (I, p. 115). While Antigone exhibits the right 
kind, Creon exhibits the wrong kind. And so it is he, not she, who is 
expelled from the polis. 


CRITICISM 


The most striking fact about Heidegger’s 1942 reading of Antigone 
is that in spite of the density of language, it boils down to the most 
common and obvious reading of the play: the view that Antigone con- 
stitutes a — the first - announcement, in the history of the West, of the 
right of civil disobedience, the right of individual conscience to resist 
the laws of an unjust state. What is particularly striking about this read- 
ing is that it is offered in the midst of the most horrendously unjust 
state of modern times, the Nazi state. In his retrospective attempts at 
selfjustification, Heidegger claims that although from 1936 they were 
under the observation of Gestapo spies, his lectures from that year 
onwards constituted a (usually but not always coded) critique of the 
Nazi reality that was gathering force and ever increasing horror around 
him. In contrast to the discussion in the Introduction to Metaphysics, the 
Ister discussion would seem to bear this out, for Creon is, surely, Hitler, 
and Antigone is, inter alios, Heidegger himself. In contrast to his early 
enthusiasm for the regime, his discussion å clef now, I think, suggests 
that Hitler, in his crude grasp for world dominion through military 
techne, has betrayed the ethical substance, the ‘heritage’ or ‘endow- 
ment’, of the German people and is thus unheimlich in the wrong way. 
Few, it seems to me, of Heidegger’s listeners would have missed the 
allusions to current reality. It is in this context that his depoliticisation 
of the polis (p. 224 above) and his critique of the prevailing academic 
‘over-enthusiasm’, which claims that ‘with the Greeks “everything” is 
“politically” determined’ and makes this revered people ‘appear as 
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pure National Socialists’ (I, pp. 79-80), is significant since the ‘pri- 
ority of the political’ was, of course, Nazi dogma. It was this dogma 
that grounded, for example, the Gleichschaltung of the universities, the 
bringing of teaching under political control, that Heidegger had for- 
merly approved.*° 

A modicum of civil courage thus appears to underlie Heidegger’s 
1942 reading of Antigone. This, of course, is all to the good. On the 
other hand, what needs also to be observed is how thoroughly this 
reading abandons the Hegelian reading of Antigone in particular and 
Greek tragedy in general subscribed to in “The Origin of the Work 
of Art’. There is, clearly, no hint left, in this reading, of the ‘colli- 
sion of two rights’. Antigone dies for the sake of the true ‘laws’ of 
the community; Creon is blind to them. It is true that Heidegger 
says that the two ‘do not stand opposed to one another like dark- 
ness and light, black and white, guilt and innocence’. But that is only 
because ‘what is essential to each is as it is from out of the unity of the 
essence and non-essence’ of the human being (I, p. 52), which just 
amounts to saying that Creon is not a monster. Rather he embodies 
the ‘counter-turning (Gegenwendigkeit) (I, p. 87) against the right kind 
of Unheimlichkeit to which we are all prone. Creon is not a monster 
because his injustice springs not from an evil will but from a lack of 
‘knowing’, a kind of blindness that threatens us all.*' 

This means that Heidegger’s 1942 reading turns Antigone into 
what Hegel would call a ‘psychological’ study. What the reading has 
the play explore is the question of what it is that gives Antigone her 
civil courage, what enables her to preserve her adamantine integrity 
within an unjust society. And Heidegger’s answer really takes us away 
from Hegel and back into the Kantian tradition followed by Schelling, 


2° It is sometimes suggested that the waning of Heidegger’s enthusiasm for Nazism in 
1942 was due to, as Churchill called it, the ‘turning of the tide’ of war, Rommel’s 
defeat at El Alamein. But this cannot be true. The J/ster lectures were delivered in the 
summer of that year, whereas the likelihood of Rommel’s defeat became apparent 
only towards its end. During the summer, in fact, Rommel was poised to capture 
Alexandria and his campaign looked to be on track to drive the British out of North 
Africa. 

21 Notice the implication here that the evil represented by Hitler is neither unique 
nor incomprehensible but is, rather, the magnification of something present in 
human nature as such. As his friend and former student Hannah Arendt would later 
famously put it, the evil of Nazism is ‘banal’. 
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Holderlin, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Although Heidegger does 
not use the word, what Antigone’s unhomely homeliness, her ‘being 
unhomely as becoming homely from out of a belonging to Being’ (I, 
p. 118), amounts to is what Kant calls a ‘sublime’ disposition. The 
reason she is able to sacrifice herself for the ‘moral law’, to face death 
without flinching, is her self-unification with Being. Once again, Kant’s 
words provide a perfect account of her state of mind. She has, on 
Heidegger’s reading, found ‘a kind of self-preservation of an entirely 
different kind to that which can be brought into danger by external 
nature’ (p. 88 above) or by Creon’s state. 

As I suggested, that Heidegger experienced the need to make, in 
his own way, his own small act of civil courage, is praiseworthy. But it 
seems to me also true that, as they had in 1995, albeit in a different 
manner, the exigencies of the moment produce a reading that dimin- 
ishes and distorts Sophocles’ play and, since he claims the reading to 
apply to Greek tragedy in general (pp. 224-5 above), Greek trag- 
edy as such. In 1935, as we have seen, Heidegger’s intoxication with 
Hitler leads him to praise the ‘creative’ one who has no option but 
to be uncanny because he must be ‘a-polis’. This leads to the dread- 
ful misreading of the chorus of the elders as the voice of mediocrity 
(p. 218 above). In 1942 his disillusion with Hitler impels him to a dif- 
ferent reading. But it is still an interpretation that diminishes. 

Heidegger admits from the start that the Jster lectures’ interpre- 
tation of the play is a ‘violent’ one. But he attempts to justify such 
violence on the grounds that, to be of value, translation and inter- 
pretation should not be a ‘trans-lating’ of oneself into the foreign, 
but rather a clarified appropriation of one’s own world and condi- 
tion with the aid of the foreign (I, pp. 65-6). While, in the special 
circumstances of Nazi Germany, this may justify a distorted reading 
of the play, it does not alter the fact that it is a distortion, more pre- 
cisely a simplification, a denial of the rich, ethical complexity of the 
work. What, it seems to me, the Jster lectures miss is the electrifying 
dialectical tension that is so salient in one’s experience of Antigone. 
Hegel is, surely, right: Creon has ‘right’, and a god, on his side, as 
Antigone has on hers. That the play is a kind of trial and we a kind of 
jury called upon, as Heidegger had earlier said, to reach a ‘decision’ 
(p. 222 above) on a difficult matter is surely something that should 
not be missing from an authentic interpretation of the drama. 
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That Heidegger diminishes the play becomes rather obvious if we 
ask what he takes to be the tragic effect, why he takes tragedy to be an 
important literary form. The answer can only be that, through identi- 
fication with Antigone and her situation, we ourselves are encouraged 
to undertake acts of civil courage, to embrace a readiness for ‘sac- 
rifice’. What is doubtful, however, is that such exhortation requires 
the erasure of the moral complexity of the play. There seems no rea- 
son the drama cannot be both a working through of a complex moral 
problem, a clarification and development of moral knowledge, and, at 
the end of that process, an exhortation to moral heroism. 

A final point is this. By eliminating the moral balance between the 
two contending points of view, Heidegger’s 1942 reading effectively 
turns Antigone into what Benjamin calls a ‘martyr play’. Whereas Creon 
certainly is allowed a serious hamartia, a deep, though not wilful, ethi- 
cal blindness, no hint of hamartia is attributed to Antigone. Effectively, 
she has been turned into a saint, has been Christianised. Heidegger 
thus stands open to the accusation of missing the essentially Greek in 
Greek tragedy. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF MODERN TRAGEDY 


Hegel claimed, as we know, that ‘great’ art, art in its ‘highest voca- 
tion’, has, since the end of the Middle Ages, been ‘a thing of the past’. 
Since we also know that he views Greek tragedy as the highest form of 
art (p. 126 above) — with, presumably, the medieval cathedral, consid- 
ered as art, coming a close second — it is evident that he views tragedy 
as a thing of the past. Tragedy is past and must remain so, because 
the onward dialectic of world history is irreversible. This, however, 
while perhaps an occasion for nostalgia, is no cause for regret since 
for Hegel the task of clarifying ethical substance had been taken over, 
and is performed more effectively, by discursive thought, in particular 
by philosophy. 

In the epilogue to “The Origin of the Work of Art’, written at some 
point between 1936 and 1956, and in the first volume of the Nietzsche 
lectures, Heidegger positions himself in relation to Hegel’s ‘death of 
art’ thesis. His first step is to endorse Hegel’s conception of the Greek 
tragic festival (the original Gesamtkustwerk, in Wagner’s language) as 
the paradigm of ‘great’ art: an artwork is great to the extent that, in 
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and through it, ‘the truth of beings as a whole, i.e. the unconditioned, 
the Absolute, opens itself up to man’ (N I, p. 84). (Interesting here is 
Heidegger’s willingness to equate his own language, ‘truth of beings’, 
with Hegel’s ‘Absolute’, which suggests that for all his claims to be 
‘post’ anything that concerned his German predecessors, his focal 
concern with the ‘question of Being’ is really a continuation of the 
German Idealists’ focal concern with ‘the question of the Absolute’. 
That he rejects Hegel’s answer as ‘onto-theology’ does not mean that 
he rejects the question.) 

Heidegger’s second step is to endorse Hegel’s claim that great art 
is dead insofar as it concerns the present age. For us, Hegel’s judgment 
is, he says, ‘in force’ (PLT, p. 78). The reason, as earlier observed 
(p. 215), is that art has been absorbed into the sphere of ‘aesthet- 
ics’. (That academic philosophy of art is most commonly referred to 
as ‘aesthetics’ supports this observation.) The business of art is no 
longer knowledge, disclosing the ‘truth of beings’, but rather the pro- 
duction of pleasurable experiences. Art has been taken over by the 
‘art industry’ (PLT, p. 40), the aim of which is to produce experiences 
that ‘repose and relax’, experiences enjoyed by ‘connoisseurs’ (or, as 
we now say, ‘consumers’) of art. Art in modernity has become essen- 
tially ‘a matter for pastry cooks’ (IM, p. 140). As I suggested, this was 
already the case in the social milieu in which Hume’s discussion of 
tragedy is set (pp. 66-7). 

In spite of these substantial points of agreement, Heidegger does 
not accept Hegel’s final point that great art is not only dead but must 
remain so. Although true for now, the truth of the judgment that art 
is dead and gone forever ‘has not yet been decided’ (PLT, p. 78). It 
has, for Heidegger, not been decided because he completely rejects 
Hegelian dialectics, the view that there is a logic of history driv- 
ing it inexorably up a progressive, one-way street. This is an egre- 
gious example of the ‘metaphysics’ that Heidegger is dedicated to 
overcoming. 

In the 1955 essay “The Question Concerning Technology’ (orig- 
inally a 1949 lecture), Heidegger returns to the possibility of the 
return of great art. Modernity, the essay argues, is in a desolate state. 
The ‘essence’ of both modern technology and the modern age is das 
Gestell (Enframing), that mode of world disclosure in which everything 
shows up as ‘resource (Bestand)’, and nothing besides (QCT, p. 23). 
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Significantly, this includes ourselves: increasingly we show up to our- 
selves as ‘human resource’ — and nothing besides. Since this process, 
if completed, would constitute the ‘death of man’, Gestell constitutes 
the supreme ‘danger’. What makes it supreme is that it threatens man 
notjust biologically, as does the atom bomb, but ‘in his essence’ (QCT, 
p. 28). This drives us into a Creon-like existence: ‘unexperienced’, we 
are driven by das Gestell ‘into the frenziedness of ordering’ — the echo 
of the 1942 Antigone discussion is surely not accidental — a totalising 
world disclosure that ‘drives out every other possibility of revealing’ 
(QCT, p. 27). 

The situation is not yet, however, hopeless because, as Holderlin 
writes, ‘where the danger is there grows / the saving power also’. First 
and foremost, the saving power is art, that is to say, ‘the poetic’. For as 
Hölderlin also writes, although he is ‘full of merit’ for his many tech- 
nological achievements, yet ‘poetically man dwells’ (QCT, p. 34). 

By the 1950s Heidegger has overcome the thought that sig- 
nificant art must follow the pattern of Greek tragedy, must be a 
community-gathering Gesamtkunstwerk. He has become passionately 
devoted to both Cézanne and Klee, and has realised that Hölderlin, 
the poet who meant most to him, did and could not produce art 
after the model of the Greek festival. It was Holderlin who showed 
Heidegger that while, as I have called it, the ‘Greek paradigm’** did 
indeed represent the art that is appropriate to thriving times, another 
kind of art was needed for ‘destitute’ ages such as the age of moder- 
nity. Hölderlin asks, to repeat the quotation, ‘What are poets for in 
destitute (diirftige) times?’ and answers, ‘[T]hey are the wine god’s 
holy priests, / who fare from land to land in holy night’ (PLT, p. 92). 
The kind of art we need in the present age is not and could not be 
the Greek paradigm. What we need is that which will break through 
the blindness imposed by the dominion of Gestell, something that will 
render it, as it were, transparent to ‘the holy’, open us up to the magic 
and majesty of Being. This is what Heidegger finds in Cézanne and 
Klee?’ and believes that, in the hearts of sensitive individuals, it could 
‘bring the saving power into its first shining forth in the midst of the 


danger’ (QCT, p. 34). 


22 See Young (2001), p. 1. 
23 See ibid., ch. 4. 
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But what then? And what about the ‘saving power’ considered as 
a communal rather than merely personal phenomenon? In Greece, 
Heidegger observes, 


at the outset of the destining of the West, the arts soared to the supreme height 
of the revealing granted them. They [collectively, in the Gesamtkunstwerk] 
brought the presence of the gods, brought the dialogue of divine and human 
destinings, to radiance. (ibid.) 


‘Whether art may be granted this highest possibility of its essence’, 
he continues, ‘no one can tell’ (QCT, p. 35). But, equally, the possi- 
bility cannot be excluded, as Hegel tries to do, and it must be held 
before us as a beacon of hope. For it is this, this return to the ‘origin’, 
that would constitute the final ‘decisive confrontation’ (ibid.; emphasis 
added) with the destitution of modernity. It would be ‘dwelling poet- 
ically’ in the highest sense of the phrase. 

The important word here is ‘dialogue (Zwiesprache)’. This, surely, 
returns us to Hegel, more specifically to Hegel’s account of tragedy 
in the Phenomenology of Spirit. In the Ister lectures’ account of Antigone 
there is no ‘dialogue’ — merely an adamantine confrontation between 
the ‘sighted’ and the ‘blind’, between insight and ‘experienceless’. 
Heidegger’s final thoughts on tragedy rescue him from the Sturm und 
Drang of the Nazi period and the unconvincing readings of Greek 
tragedy that it caused, and return him to Hegel’s conception of trag- 
edy and to the hope that, one day, it will return. 


13 


Camus 


Albert Camus (1913-60) was born in French colonial Algeria, the 
subject of many of his most lyrical essays. He and Jean-Paul Sartre 
are considered the founders of French Existentialism. During the 
Nazi occupation of France he risked his life in the resistance, edit- 
ing the underground magazine Combat. In 1957 he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature. Camus, who bore a striking resem- 
blance to Humphrey Bogart, had a developed taste for fast living with 
respect to both women and cars. He died in a car crash at the age of 
forty-seven. 

Camus’s principal theoretical reflections on tragedy are contained 
in ‘On the Future of Tragedy’ (FT), a lecture given, appropriately, in 
Athens in 1955. What makes these reflections of particular interest 
is that, as well as being a philosopher and novelist, Camus was also a 
man of the theatre — director, actor and playwright — committed to 
the potential importance of theatre: “The theatre is not a game — that 
is my conviction’, he wrote in the preface to a collection of four of 
his plays.’ ‘On the Future of Tragedy’ thus represents the theoretical 
reflections of a philosopher who was also a practising playwright, a 
playwright whose works are to a certain extent ‘theory-driven’. 

In the essay, Camus attempts to answer the question Is modern trag- 
edy possible? Since he believes that there has been no great tragedy for 
avery long time, but that it is not only possible but desperately needed 


1 Camus (1958a), p. viii. 
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by the present age, he shares a certain affinity of aspiration with 
Wagner, Nietzsche and Heidegger. Like them he hopes for a ‘rebirth 
of tragedy’. It turns out, however, that in order to answer the question 
of the possibility of modern tragedy, he needs first to answer the more 
fundamental question of what it is that makes a drama a tragedy. 


THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH TRAGEDY ARISES 


Camus begins his reflections with the observation that there have 
been only two great periods of tragedy, each about a century long: 
fifth-century Greece, the period from Aeschylus to Euripides, and the 
European Renaissance, the period that begins with Shakespeare and 
ends with Calderón in Spain and Racine in France. Both periods, he 
observes, are marked by transition, ‘a transition from forms of cos- 
mic thought impregnated with the notions of divinity and holiness 
to forms inspired by individualistic and rationalistic concepts’. ‘Each 


time’, he continues, 


the works move from ritual tragedy and almost religious celebration to psycho- 
logical tragedy. And each time, the final triumph of individual reason in the 
fourth century in Greece and in the eighteenth century in Western Europe, 
causes the literature of tragedy to dry up for centuries. (FT, pp. 297-8) 


From these historical observations he draws two conclusions. First, 
authentic tragedy, that ‘rarest of flowers’, occurs only in times of cul- 
tural uncertainty, ‘coincide[s] with an evolution in which man, con- 
sciously or not, frees himself from an older form of civilization and 
finds that he has broken away from it without yet having found a new 
form that satisfies him’. Second, since ‘we, in 1955” find ourselves in 
this state of cultural uncertainty, the conditions are in place for the 
‘inner anguish’ that accompanies cultural uncertainty to find ‘tragic 
expression’ (FT, p. 298). Later on we shall have to ask just why it is 
that, a decade after the end of World War II, Camus believes that the 
West stands on a Hegelian cusp in world history. 


WHAT IS TRAGEDY? 


These thoughtful observations on the conditions that give rise to trag- 
edy translate into an account of the nature of tragedy that in many 
ways echoes Hegel’s. What is the difference, Camus asks himself, 
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between tragedy, on the one hand, and melodrama and drama, on the 
other? (As will shortly become clear, by ‘drama’ he means essentially 
what Benjamin means by ‘martyr play’.) The difference, he finds, is 
that while in drama and melodrama ‘one force is legitimate’ and the 
other not, in tragedy the forces that come into collision are ‘equally 
legitimate, equally justified’. Thus, while drama and melodrama are 
‘simple-minded’, tragedy is ‘ambiguous’. ‘Antigone is right, but Creon 
is not wrong’. Each of them are ‘both just and unjust’. This is why the 
Greek chorus 


generally advises ‘prudence’. For the chorus knows that up to a certain limit 
everyone is right and that the person who, from blindness or passion, over- 
steps this limit is heading for catastrophe if he persists in his desire to assert a 
right he thinks he alone possesses. (FT, pp. 301-2) 


This explains the essential difference between tragedy and ‘drama’. 
While the ‘ideal drama’, because it represents ‘the struggle between 
good and evil’, is ‘first and foremost movement and action’, the ‘ideal 
tragedy’ is ‘first and foremost tension, since it is the conflict, in a fren- 
zied immobility, between two powers each of which wears the double 
mask of good and evil’ (FT, p. 302). 

What are the two forces whose tension constitutes the tragic con- 
flict? In the pure form there is, 


on the one hand, man and his desire for power, and on the other, the divine 
principle reflected by the world. Tragedy occurs when man, through pride 
(or even through stupidity as in the case of Ajax) enters into conflict with 
the divine order, personified by a god or incarnated in society. And the more 
justified his revolt and the more necessary this order, the greater the tragedy 
that stems from the conflict. (FT, p. 302) 


So, for example, Oedipus’s attempt to defeat the dire prophecy would 
represent one of the high points in tragedy. 

That ethical ‘tension’ is the essence of tragedy explains its absence 
in the Middle Ages. ‘If the divine order cannot be called into question 
and admits only of sin and repentance there can only be mysteries or 
parables’. Perhaps the only Christian tragedy ever written is Jesus’s 
fleeting doubt on the cross: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’. Religious tragedy is impossible but so, too, is ‘atheistic or ratio- 
nalistic tragedy’. ‘In both religious and atheistic drama the problem 
has ... already been solved. In the ideal tragedy it has not been solved’ 
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CAMUS ON THE TRAGIC EFFECT 


What is the point of placing the tragic tension before our eyes? What 
benefit do we derive from tragic drama? In tragedy, Camus writes, 


[t]he hero denies the order that strikes him down, and the divine order 
strikes because it is denied. Both thus assert their existence at the very 
moment when this existence is called into question. The chorus [or in the 
absence of a chorus, the audience, presumably] draws the lesson, which is 
that there is an order, that this order can be painful, but that it is still worse 
not to recognise that it exists. The only purification comes from denying 
and excluding nothing, and thus accepting the mystery of existence, the 
limitations of man, in short, the order where men know without knowing.* 
Oedipus says ‘All is well’? when his eyes have been torn out. Henceforth he 
knows, although he never sees again. His darkness is filled with light, and 
this face with its dead eyes shines with the highest lesson of the tragic uni- 
verse. (FT, pp. 304-5) 


As Camus well knows, ‘purification’ carries with it an historical weight 
of tragic theorising that refers us back to Aristotle. In saying that the 
catharsis we derive from tragedy is a certain ‘lesson’, he seems to be 
endorsing the ‘clarification of events’ as opposed to the ‘purification 
of emotions’ (see pp. 31-4 above) understanding of the tragic effect. 
The primary benefit we derive from tragedy, it would seem, is cogni- 
tive rather than emotional. 

What is the lesson that tragedy delivers? In a word, that hubris is a 
vice, more specifically, it seems, that it is the tragic vice, the ‘tragic flaw’. 
There will always be a ‘fate’ that limits human pride and ambition, ‘a 
limit that must not be transgressed’ (FT, p. 302). We are not masters of 
the universe. This is why ‘revolt’ is an essential element in tragedy: only 
in the tragic revolt does fate reveal itself as fate: “There is no Oedipus 
without the destiny summed up by the oracle. But the destiny would 
not have all its fatality if Oedipus did not refuse it’ (FT, p. 304). As we 
saw, this is essentially Schelling’s point (pp. 76-7 above). 


* ‘Know without knowing’ possibly refers to Hegel’s claim that ‘unconsciously’ 
Antigone recognises the legitimacy that attaches to Creon’s position (p. 112 above). 

3 Oedipus never, in fact, says ‘all is well’, or anything like it. At Colonus he dies serenely 
but also — at least on the reading that seems to me most plausible — gratefully, since 
he prefers death to continued existence in a world where everything is very far from 
‘well’ (see p. 168 above and Chapter 7, note 22). 
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THE DEATH OF ANCIENT AND RENAISSANCE TRAGEDY 


‘When Nietzsche accused Socrates of having dug the grave of ancient 
tragedy’, writes Camus, ‘he was right up to a certain point’ (FT, 
p. 305). He was right, in other words, that ‘Socratism’, the idea that 
human reason can plumb the depths of, and so in principle ‘correct’, 
being, killed tragedy (pp. 183-4 above). Nietzsche’s argument that 
Socratism, scientism, killed tragedy is, to repeat, that if there is no 
kind of inexorable and hostile ‘fate’ that surrounds human life, 
then the ‘metaphysical comfort’ it is the business of tragedy to pro- 
vide becomes redundant (p. 183 above). This, Camus agrees with 
Nietzsche, is the (delusional) cast of mind in which tragedy died. He 
says that Nietzsche was right ‘up to a certain point’, I think, to disas- 
sociate himself from the idea that the business of tragedy is to supply 
a ‘metaphysical comfort’. For him there is no such comfort. The busi- 
ness of tragedy, rather, is to exhibit the limits of human ambition. 

Camus does not merely endorse Nietzsche’s accusation against Soc- 
rates (and, of course, Plato) — he extends it to the death of Renaissance 
tragedy. In the same way that Socrates ‘killed’ classical tragedy, ‘Descartes 
marks the end of the tragic movement born of the Renaissance’. While 
Shakespeare ‘threw his passionate creatures’ against the sacred order 
of things (FT, p. 305), by the time one gets to Racine, tragedy has 
been reduced to ‘chamber music’, has been emptied of authentic 
content. For ‘armed with Cartesianism and the scientific spirit, trium- 
phant reason then proclaims the right of the individual and empties 
the stage’ (FT, p. 306). In the passage ‘from Shakespeare to Corneille 
and Racine we go from a world of dark and mysterious forces, which is 
still the Middle Ages, to the universe of individual values affirmed and 
maintained by the human will and by reason’. And just as the history 
of Greek tragedy records a passage from religion to rationalism, so the 
history of Renaissance tragedy represents a transition from the ‘pas- 
sionate theologians of the Middle Ages to Descartes’ (FT, p. 297). 

As the scientific spirit asserts itself in the post-Cartesian age, Camus 
continues, ‘man is alone and thus confronts nothing but himself’ (FT, 
p. 306). The counterpoise of fate that establishes a limit to human 
ambition disappeared from the world picture of the West. The result 
is that man ceases to be a tragic figure and becomes instead an ‘adven- 
turer’ better served by the novel than by any other form of art (FT, 
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p. 306). Once again, I think, this notion of the ‘adventurer’ takes 
us back to Nietzsche, whose paradigmatic modern hero is Columbus. 
Like Columbus, he says, we moderns are ‘adventurers and birds of 
passage’. We are adventurers because we (we nineteenth-century 
rationalists) have not only set out on an infinite sea but now live 
‘in the horizon of the infinite’.5 There are, that is, no limits to our 
ambition. “Using the yardstick of the ancient Greeks’, to be sure, our 
‘whole modern existence is nothing but hubris and godlessness insofar 
as it is strength and awareness of strength’. By our standards, how- 
ever, Nietzsche implies, inhabiting at least temporarily the ‘masters of 
the universe’ outlook of the nineteenth century, our existence is not 
hubris; it is pride, but not excessive and foolhardy pride in the poten- 
tial of modern humanity. Novels will better serve this kind of hero 
because, I think Camus is suggesting, it is the Bildungsroman that best 
captures the triumphalist spirit of the horizon-less adventurer. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF THE REBIRTH OF TRAGEDY 


Thus the hubris that claims not to be hubris of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Now, however, Camus asserts, after ‘the most monstrous wars’ 
which ought to have but in fact have not ‘inspired a single tragic poet’ 
(FT, p. 306), we realise that the conditions are once more ripe for 
tragedy: 


The world that the eighteenth-century individual thought he could conquer 
and transform by reason and science has in fact taken shape, but it is a mon- 
strous one. Rational and excessive at one and the same time, it is the world 
of history. But at this degree of hubris, history has put on the mask of destiny. 
Man doubts whether he can conquer history; all he can do is struggle within 
it. In a curious paradox, humanity has refashioned a hostile destiny with the 
very weapons it used to reject fatality. After having deified the human reign 
man is once more turning against this new god. (Ibid.) 


And so, living once more in a ‘tragic climate’, ‘man proclaims his 
revolt, knowing this revolt has its limits’. Demanding liberty but sub- 
ject to ‘necessity’, this ‘contradictory man’ is once more ‘tragic man’. 


4 D, p. 314. 
5 GS 124. 
5 GM III 9. 
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‘Perhaps he is striding towards the formulation of his own tragedy, 
which will be reached on the day when all is well (FT, p. 307) — when, 
that is, as Camus takes Oedipus to have done, he acknowledges ‘the 
mystery of existence, the limitations of man’. 

There are at least three obscurities in this difficult passage. First, 
what does Camus mean by ‘history’? Second, if our lives are gripped 
by ‘necessity’, what is the point of ‘revolt’? And third, if we are in the 
grips of a ‘monstrous’ fate, how can it possibly turn out that ‘all is 
well’? 

‘History’ is the actualisation of the world the ‘eighteenth-century 
individual’ sought to create through ‘reason and science’, the realisa- 
tion of Descartes’s dream. But far from this being the happy event that 
was anticipated, it has produced an order of things that is ‘excessive’, 
indeed ‘monstrous’. Moreover, it has reached the point of being, 
or at least seeming to be (I shall return to this ambiguity shortly), 
a ‘destiny’ or ‘fate’. What Camus is surely doing here is rehearsing 
the mainly German critique of the modern machine society that goes 
back to Goethe, Schelling and Novalis at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Goethe sums up the essential point in his parable of the 
Sorcerer’s apprentice: we invent magical machines to relieve us of 
work, but before we know it the master-slave relation is reversed and 
we become slaves of the machine. In his critique of Sartre’s Marxism 
and allegorically in his novel The Plague and his play State of Siege, 
Camus focuses on the enslavement of individuals by the machinery of 
the totalitarian state. His play, he writes in the preface to State of Siege, 
is about ‘liberty’, liberty in the face of ‘dictatorships of the Right’ as 
well as ‘dictatorships of the Left’ (CA, p. ix). 

Against dictatorships — dictatorships of men but more fundamen- 
tally of the machines and the rationalising systems that give rise to 
them — we and the exemplary modern tragic hero must struggle. We 
and he, says Camus, must become ‘warriors’ (FT, p. 306), warriors 
who struggle against fatality (one thinks, perhaps, of Winston Smith 
struggling against Big Brother) on behalf of ‘what seems to me the 
only living religion in a century of tyrants and slaves — I mean liberty’ 
(ibid.). The task of modern tragedy, Camus writes, is to respond to 
our ‘need of new sacred images’ (FT, p. 308), paradigms of the strug- 
gle for liberty. Modern tragedy, in other words, should present us with 
new Joan of Arcs. 
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But here we come to my second question: Why do we need to ‘keep 
alive our power of revolt’ (FT, p. 309) if fate really is fate? Is not revolt 
futile, pointless, ‘absurd’, like the man charging a machine gun nest 
with a sword in Camus’s ‘Myth of Sisyphus’?’ In Greek tragedy, as 
we saw, ‘revolt’ on the part of the tragic hero was needed because 
only through his revolt and defeat could necessity show up as fate 
(pp. 76-7). That there are those who revolt, whether onstage or in 
life, is a good thing because it reveals the essential limits of human life, 
reminds us that we are not gods, that there is a proper ‘order’ to the 
cosmos whose limits we should not transgress. The post-Enlightenment 
order of things, however, is not a proper one, but rather ‘excessive’, 
‘monstrous’. So there can be no satisfying ‘lesson’ to be drawn from 
the tragic catastrophe. The significance of ‘revolt’ in modern tragedy 
cannot therefore be that which it has in classical tragedy. 

This takes us to my third question: How could it turn out that ‘all 
is well’ at the end of a modern tragedy? How could it turn out in 
modern life that ‘all is well’? Here we need to turn to the question of 
whether Camus really does regard the world of human-being-enslaving 
machine technology as a fate (as, for example, the later Heidegger is 
often said to have done) or whether it really only wears the ‘mask’ of 
fate (FT, p. 306). Since it cannot turn out that ‘all is well’ if we are left 
in the grips of a ‘monstrous’ fate, whether he realises it or not Camus 
is committed to the view that the ‘fate’ of a modern tragedy cannot, in 
fact, be unconquerable. It must, rather, be one that, with our ‘religion’ 
of liberty, we are committed to defeating and one, therefore, that we 
can defeat. That tyranny can be defeated is as much a presupposition 
of a modern tragedy as conceived by Camus as it was of his risking his 
life in resisting the Nazi occupation of France. 

Joining company with Wagner and Nietzsche, Camus writes that an 
authentic modern tragedy must be ‘Greek tragedy reborn’ (FT, p. 307): 
‘the model, and the inexhaustible inspiration remains for us the genius 
of Greece’, the ‘common fatherland’ of both modern Greece and 
modern France (FT, p. 309). He regards his own plays, in particular, 
The Misunderstanding, as attempts at such a rebirth (CA, p. vii). 

The Misunderstanding is a bleak tale of a long-absent and now- 
wealthy son who returns to his mother and sister intending to give 


7 Camus (1958b), p. 33. 
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them money once they have recognised him as their son and brother. 
Failing, however, to recognise him, and in the habit of murdering 
and robbing their hotel guests, the mother and sister kill him for his 
money. Camus’s tragedy, devoid of disclosure of the inner lives of his 
characters, is a particularly graphic example of his (Hegelian) attempt 
to ‘divest the stage of psychological speculation’ (CA, p. ix). And on 
account of its observation of the three unities (he calls his play ‘claus- 
trophobic’ [CA, p. vii]), its exclusion of subplots, its deployment of 
hamartia (‘everything would have been different if the son had said: “It 


> 


is I; here is my name”’ [ibid.]) and its dramatic moment of ‘recogni- 
tion’, one could believe he had Aristotle open on his desk as he wrote 
it. When, however, he claims that ‘there is no true theatre which does 
not, like our classical drama and the Greek tragedians, involve human 
fate in all its simplicity and grandeur’ (CA, p. x), he misdescribes both 
modern tragedy as conceived in ‘The Future of Tragedy’ and his own 
plays. For while modern tragedy a la Camus envisages, ultimately, the 
defeat of necessity by freedom, classical tragedy does not. He even 
admits to this misdescription: since, in The Misunderstanding, the son 
could have said, ‘It is I; here is my name’, the play allows ‘a relative opti- 
mism as to man’, because ‘it amounts to saying that in an unjust or 
indifferent world man can save himself, and save others, by practicing 
the most basic sincerity and pronouncing the most appropriate word’ 
(CA, p. vii). 

Camus’s admiration for, and debt to, Greek tragedy is beyond 
doubt. But in reality, it seems to me, it is primarily a dramaturgical 
debt. Insofar as he represents it as philosophical, metaphysical, in 
character he misunderstands both his own theory of what a modern 
tragedy should be and his own attempts to write such tragedies. 


CAMUS AND HEGEL 


As noted, Camus’s account of classical tragedy is in many ways Hegelian 
in character. The account of classical tragedy as tension and conflict 
between two forces each with ‘right’ on its side is evidently Hegelian in 
origin. And the idea that great tragedy happens on the cusp between 
a waning religious and a waxing secular worldview is prefigured in 
the Phenomenology of Spirits claim that Antigone is about the conflict 
between ‘divine’ and ‘human’ law (p. 111 above) and is at least 
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roughly compatible with Hegel’s mature account of both Antigone and 
the Oresteia. There are, however, two points at which Camus’s account 
seems to me different from, and inferior to, Hegel’s. 

First, whereas Hegel clearly recognises that at the very least two 
major conflicts preoccupy Greek tragedy — crudely, fate versus free- 
dom and family versus state - Camus recognises only one: fate versus 
freedom. As far as he is concerned, all Greek tragedy is about fate 
versus freedom, and the only lesson tragedy has to teach us is that the 
limit imposed by the divine order ‘must not be transgressed’. But this 
is clearly an excessively restricted account of Greek tragedy, suggest- 
ing, as it does, that every Greek tragedy tells essentially the same story 
as Sophocles’ two Oedipus plays. 

Notice, here, the implausibility of Camus’s attempt to assimilate 
Antigone into the Oedipus paradigm: as Oedipus pits himself against 
the will of the gods so, he suggests, Antigone pits herself against ‘the 
divine order’ as ‘incarnated in society’ (p. 237 above). But this ignores 
the fact that at least as much of the ‘divine order’ is on Antigone’s side 
as is opposed to her. It is she, after all, who appeals to the ‘unwritten 
laws divine’. As Hegel shows, Antigone pits herself not against the 
divine order as such but rather against one of its ‘powers’ on behalf 
of another. In confining the topic of ancient tragedy to fate versus 
freedom, Camus is actually much closer to Schelling (who similarly 
attends only to Oedipus) than to Hegel. His account, in fact, just is 
Schelling’s account (pp. 83-4 above), save for the replacement of 
freedom’s ecstatic ‘victory’ over fate by a stoic acceptance of free- 
dom’s defeat. Camus’s account is thus descriptively inadequate in the 
same way as Schelling’s is. 

A second difference between Camus and Hegel concerns the rela- 
tion between Shakespeare and Sophocles. Camus agrees with Hegel 
that psychological tragedy is inferior to the tragedy of ethical conflict 
and agrees, in particular, that Euripides is, for that reason, inferior to 
his two great predecessors (FT, p. 304). But whereas Hegel thinks that 
Shakespeare, like Euripides, deals with psychology rather than eth- 
ics, Camus denies this, representing Shakespeare as concerned with 
the very same conflict as Sophocles. As Sophocles throws Oedipus 
against the gods, so Shakespeare ‘throws his passionate creatures’ 
(p. 239 above) against the sacred order. Shakespeare is, in other 
words, not merely not inferior to Sophocles but is, in effect, Sophocles 
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reborn, for he, too, is concerned to exhibit the limitation of freedom 
by fate. But this, as I have already argued (pp. 137-8), is an account 
that, in the crucial case of Hamlet, cannot be sustained. Hamlet is 
crucially different from Oedipus in that whereas Oedipus pits rea- 
son against revelation, Hamlet, while indeed using reason to confirm 
the ghost’s revelation, still does not carry out his task. Hamlet is thus 
not about a ‘passionate creature’s’ pitting himself against the divine 
order (passion, of course, is something Hamlet precisely lacks) but, 
as Hegel claims, is about Hamlet’s psychology. Shakespeare’s interest 
is in exhibiting the synaptic malfunction on account of which, even 
when revelation and reason both testify to Claudius’s guilt, he still 
does not act. 


14 


Arthur Miller 


Arthur Miller (1915-2005) was an American playwright, essayist 
and political activist. His fame was established by Death of a Salesman 
(1949) in which, after a disappointed, financially unsuccessful life, 
Willy Loman kills himself in a car crash in order that his (actually 
hopeless) son can start a business with the insurance money. A second 
major success was The Crucible (1953), a dramatisation of the trial and 
execution for witchcraft of a group of women in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1692-3. As noted earlier, the play is an allegory of McCarthyism, 
the hysterical persecution of alleged Communists in the United States 
during the 1950s. It was written specifically as a protest against his 
former friend, Elia Kazan (A Streetcar Named Desire, On the Waterfront, 
East of Eden), who appeared before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee to denounce fellow actors and directors as Communist 
sympathisers. In 1956 Miller was himself called before the commit- 
tee — accompanied by his wife, Marilyn Monroe, whom he had mar- 
ried in 1951 — and had his passport withdrawn. In 1956 he scripted 
Monroe’s last film, The Misfits, after the completion of which Clark 
Gable died, Montgomery Clift was lost to drug addiction and Monroe 
to a mental asylum. Miller and Monroe divorced in 1961, and she 
died of an overdose of prescription drugs the following year. 

Miller was not a philosopher. However, his essay “Iragedy and the 
Common Man’,' which first appeared as an article in the New York 


1 Since the essay is only four pages long, I shall omit page numbers when I quote from it. 
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Times on 27 February 1949, addresses nearly all of the central ques- 
tions that have concerned philosophers of tragedy, and so, as prom- 
ised, I have temporarily promoted him to the position of honorary 
philosopher. Since the essay appeared in the same year as Death of a 
Salesman, it must have been intended as an exposition of the theoret- 
ical foundation on which the play was constructed. 


IS TRAGEDY POSSIBLE NOW? 


Miller’s focal question is the same as Camus’s: Is tragedy possible now? 
As a writer of what he takes to be tragedies, his aim is to provide an 
affirmative answer to the question. To that end, he begins by consid- 
ering and rejecting two arguments for a negative answer. 

It is said, he observes, that modern man has had ‘the blood drawn 
from his organs of belief by the skepticism of science’ and that ‘the 
heroic attack on life’ definitive of the authentic, tragic hero ‘cannot 
feed on an attitude of reserve and circumspection’. If tragedy requires 
the appearance of one or more moral principles, then the claim in 
John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger (1956) that ‘[t]here aren’t any 
good brave causes left’ amounts to (or at least implies) the complaint 
that modern tragedy is impossible. Miller’s reflections provide an 
account of why it might appear that there are no such causes. The 
scientific attitude, which allows at best cautious and uncertain hypoth- 
eses, makes it impossible for modernity to give birth to, as Hegel 
calls them, ‘sculptural’ (p. 116 above) embodiments of ‘good brave 
causes’. A modern Antigone (for very much the reasons suggested by 
Kierkegaard [pp. 147-8 above]) is an impossibility. Miller’s response 
to this argument, which emerges as the essay proceeds, is simple 
denial. There still are moral principles worth fighting and perhaps 
dying for; ‘reserve and circumspection’ in the field of morality is just 
another name for cowardice. Such a response is also the message of 
Miller’s life: freedom of thought and freedom from malicious prose- 
cution are certainly causes worth fighting for. 

The second argument for the impossibility of modern tragedy is 
that while tragedy has been and must be about the socially elevated — 
the ‘kings and queens’ requirement — the modern age is an age 
‘without kings’. Tragedy requires social hierarchy, but hierarchy has 
been killed by democracy. Miller’s rejection of the kings and queens 
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requirement provides him with the title of his essay: the ‘common 
man’ (for example, Willy Loman) ‘is as apt a subject for tragedy in the 
highest sense as kings were’. 


THE TRAGIC HERO 


Miller argues for the possibility of a ‘common’ tragic hero by observ- 
ing that the fact that ‘modern psychiatry’ deals in such conceptions as 
the Oedipus and Orestes complexes makes it clear that the common 
man experiences the same ‘mental processes’ as the high-born heroes 
of the past. A related point is that ‘if tragic action were truly a property 
of the high-bred character alone, it is inconceivable that the mass of 
mankind should cherish tragedy above all other forms’. 

This, I think, misses the point of the tradition that insists on kings 
and queens. Aristotle, as we have seen, in no way denies that we the 
audience experience the same ‘mental processes’ as the hero. On 
the contrary, he insists on it, insists that the hero be someone with 
whom we can identify and so experience sympathetic fear and pity. 
The reason the hero must be, in Aristotle’s view, our social supe- 
rior is that, if he is not, the tragic ‘reversal’ will not be dramatic 
enough (p. 35). Schopenhauer, we saw, develops this point. While 
to some extent anticipating Miller’s view that ‘civic’ tragedies are 
not to be ignored (anything that offers grist for the pessimist’s mill 
is to be welcomed), he argues that kings and queens remain better 
subjects since ‘bourgeois characters lack the height from which to 
fall’. Particularly to a financially and socially secure audience, he 
elaborates, the misfortunes of a bourgeois hero may seem trivial, 
easily soluble, so that they will not be ‘tragically shaken’ by them 
(pp. 161-2 above). 

The nub of this argument is that for the tragic catastrophe to 
effect catharsis it must be experienced by the audience as cata- 
strophic. And, so Schopenhauer suggests, if the event in question 
would not be catastrophic for me, then I cannot experience it as cat- 
astrophic for the hero. But this is surely a mistake. Consider Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler, a bourgeois character, yet a tragic hero, surely, of 
magnificent proportions. Hedda wants to live freely, beautifully, 
artistically, ‘with vine leaves in the hair’, but cannot do so because 
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of the stifling, socially and economically chauvinistic conventions 
of nineteenth-century bourgeois society. The result is that the gun- 
shot which provides the shocking conclusion to the play represents 
the only possible resolution of the conflict between freedom and 
convention. We, of course, faced with a similar problem, would sim- 
ply pack a bag and catch the next plane to Paris. So why do we not 
find Hedda an irritable figure, her predicament tiresome? Because, 
surely, the playwright’s skill is to transport us from our own situation 
into Hedda’s, so that we imaginatively place ourselves in her, as phi- 
losophers call it, ‘facticity’. A woman who could resolve the dilemma 
by catching a plane to Paris would not, we are convinced, be Hedda. 
As with a great deal of theorising about tragedy, Schopenhauer’s 
argument takes no account of the ease with which we can place our- 
selves in someone else’s shoes, view the world from someone else’s 
point of view. 

And so, I suggest, although for the wrong reasons, Miller is entirely 
rightand Aristotle and Schopenhauer wrong: someone’s being a ‘com- 
mon man’ does not disqualify someone from being a tragic hero. 


THE TRAGIC CONFLICT 


Although not needing to belong to the nobility, it seems that on 
Miller’s view the tragic hero does need to possess a certain nobility 
of character. While ‘there may be exceptions unknown to me’, Miller 
writes, 


I think the tragic feeling is evoked in us when we are in the presence of a char- 
acter who is ready to lay down his life, if need be, to secure one thing — his 
sense of personal dignity. From Orestes to Hamlet, Medea to Macbeth, the 
underlying struggle is that of the individual attempting to gain his ‘rightful’ 
position in his society. 


He may have been displaced from that position or may be seeking 
to gain it for the first time, but in every case the hero’s need is to 
‘evaluate himself justly’, to ‘claim his whole due as a personality’. His 
dominant motive is ‘indignation’, an indignation which causes him to 
‘point the heroic finger at the enemy of man’s freedom’, at ‘a condi- 
tion which suppresses man’. That the hero is destroyed in the attempt 
‘posits a wrong or an evil in his environment’. 
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HAMARTIA 


Does not this picture of the tragic hero as a crusader for justice seem 
somewhat simplistic? Do we not expect a moral complexity in our 
tragedies, moral ambivalence in the hero’s character? Do we not, 
in short, expect him to display a certain hamartia? The ‘tragic flaw’, 
writes Miller, is not necessarily a ‘weakness’. 


The flaw, or crack in the character, is really nothing — and need be noth- 
ing — but his inherent unwillingness to remain passive in the face of what 
he conceives to be a challenge to his dignity, his image of his rightful status. 
Only the passive, only those who accept their lot without active retaliation, 
are ‘flawless’. 


The hero’s hamartia is, then, simply that which opens him up to the 
possibility of destruction, namely, his willingness to take action against a 
sea of troubles. Hamartiais simply vulnerability, in Nussbaum’s phrase 
the ‘fragility of goodness’. Those of us who keep a low profile have no 
such hamartia. It seems, therefore, that for Miller the tragic hero really 
is, in moral terms, ‘flawless’. Anything like the Aristotelian—Hegelian 
conception of hamartia as a failing of character on account of which 
the hero is at least partially responsible for his own downfall appears 
to be excluded from Miller’s conception of the tragic hero.” 


THE TRAGIC EFFECT 


While seemingly unimpressed by Aristotelian hamartia, Miller does 
acknowledge fear and pity. What ‘terrifies’, he writes, is the hero’s 
‘revolutionary questioning of the stable environment’. We fear for the 
tragic hero because he challenges the entrenched order of things, 
because, as one might put it, he is the ‘little fellow’ (Charlie Chaplin’s 
name for his tramp) who challenges a regime of power. And with his 
downfall, we presumably pity him too. 

Miller’s conception of the tragic effect contains two further ele- 
ments. The second element is a moral ‘lesson’: the ‘enlightenment of 


2 


2? Later in the essay, Miller observes that the tragic hero should not be ‘so pure and 
faultless as to force us to deny his validity as a character’. This, however, merely seems 
to be the observation of a practising playwright that there must be something all too 
human about any character to make him believable as a human. If he is not to con- 
tradict himself, the idea of the hero as bearing a measure of ‘guilt’ that contributes 
to his downfall can have no place in Miller’s conception. 
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tragedy’ is, he says, ‘the discovery of the moral law’. Empathy with the 
tragic hero reveals the oppressive regime he opposes as oppressive. In 
The Crucible McCarthyism is revealed, a clef, as the evil that it is. The 
third element in the tragic effect appears to be a kind of guilt: ‘every- 
thing we have accepted out of fear or insensitivity is shaken and exam- 
ined’. We ‘passive’, non-heroic types feel the guilt that follows from 
the comparison between ourselves and the tragic hero. At the same 
time, however, we derive a certain inspiration from him, and perhaps 
the beginning of a resolution to rouse ourselves from cowardly passiv- 
ity. It is this third element that gives the lie to the identification (for 
example, Schopenhauer’s) of tragedy with pessimism. 


TRAGEDY AND PESSIMISM 


The idea that tragedy is ‘of necessity allied with pessimism’ is, says 
Miller, a misconception. The truth is the opposite: 


In truth tragedy implies more optimism in its author than does comedy, and ... 
its final result ought to be the reinforcement of the onlooker’s brightest opin- 
ions of the human animal. 


(A pointer to Miller’s linking of comedy and pessimism is perhaps 
provided by Nietzsche’s remark that ‘the comic is an artistic release 
from disgust at the absurd’. Laughter detaches us from the absurdity 
of life but by the same token acknowledges its incurability.) Tragedy 
is optimistic because in the inspirational action of the tragic hero ‘lies 
the belief — optimistic if you will — in the perfectibility of man’. This is 
the reason we ‘revere’ tragedy above every other literary form. 

That tragedy is ‘optimistic’ leads Miller to take a position on the 
role of ‘fate’ in tragedy. In the hero’s conflict with the established 
order, ‘the possibility of victory must be there’. If it is not then we 
have, indeed, a pessimistic outlook, in which the hero is no longer 
heroic but merely ‘pathetic’. 


CRITICISM 


Thoughtful though it is, there are, I think, several weaknesses in 
Miller’s account of tragedy. The first is that while his stress on the 
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ethical function of tragedy seems to move us towards the Hegelian 
conception of tragedy, the black-and-white moral simplicity he ascribes 
to the tragic conflict moves us away again and means that what he is in 
fact describing is Benjamin’s ‘martyr play’ (p. 199 above). And that, 
pretty clearly, is in fact the best description of what he produced in 
writing The Crucible. Although in the conclusion to this book I shall dis- 
agree with Benjamin and argue that martyr plays ought to be allowed 
as species of tragedy, it is evident that they cannot constitute the only 
species. And so Miller’s account of what tragedy isis (like, it should be 
added, nearly all other accounts) impossibly restrictive. 

Connected with this moral simplicity is the fact that ‘indigna- 
tion’ against one’s oppression by an unjust order is too restrictive an 
account of tragic motivation to cover anything like the full range of 
great tragedies. Agamemnon is certainly distraught that the price of 
Artemis’s sending the wind to take his fleet to Troy is the sacrifice of 
his daughter Iphigenia but shows no sign of indignation against the 
gods-governed ‘order of things’. Rather, he seems simply to accept 
as a fact of life that vengeful, capricious and petty-minded are just 
how the gods often are.t And whatever it is that motivates Hamlet, it 
is surely not indignation. Hamlet’s problem, as already observed, is 
rather the absence of indignation — the fact that while the actor can 
weep for Hecuba, who matters to him not at all, Hamlet himself pre- 
cisely lacks the indignation needed to stiffen the sinews into the action 
of avenging his beloved father. 

A peculiarity concerning the ‘indignation’ requirement is that it 
actually excludes Miller’s own Death of a Salesman from counting as a 
modern tragedy. The order of things that brings about Willy Loman’s 
downfall is (one version of) ‘the American Dream’: the idea that the 
right thing to do is to get rich. Life is made up of rich ‘winners’ and 
poor ‘losers’; greed is good. The play is a devastating critique of the 


4 Neither does ‘indignation’ seem a correct account of Oedipus’s response to the 
prophecy that he will kill his father and sleep with his mother — he simply sets out to 
defeat it. One of the problems with Miller’s ‘indignation’ is that it is too ‘psychologi- 
cal’ to fit the Greek tragic hero. As Hegel emphasises, the Greek tragedians were far 
more interested in the principles embodied by their heroes than in their psychology. 
Even with respect to Antigone, where ‘indignation’ might seem an inevitable descrip- 
tion of her condition, it is at least possible to read her as no more indignant that 
Creon opposes her will than a boxer is indignant that his opponent wants to knock 
him unconscious. 
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effects of this cruel and shallow ethos. The difficulty it creates for 
Miller’s theory, however, is that Loman is destroyed not because he 
opposes that ethos but because he loves it. Although “Tragedy and the 
Common Man’ is evidently written in order to expound the theory 
behind Salesman and to justify its status as a modern tragedy, its effect 
is actually to exclude it from counting as a tragedy. 

A final flaw in the ‘indignation’ requirement is that it fudges the 
distinction between perceived injustice and actual injustice. The scare 
quotes around ‘rightful’ in the portrait of the tragic hero as one who 
‘attempts to gain his “rightful” position in society’ (p. 249 above) 
seems to allow that it may be merely the perceived injustice of his social 
position that motivates the tragic hero. And that is what Miller needs 
to do if he is to have any chance of accommodating, for example, 
Macbeth. Macbeth’s ambition leads him to think of being king as his 
‘rightful’ position. But that perception is, of course, pathological: 
there is nothing unjust about the order that denies him the crown. So 
to have any chance of descriptive adequacy, Miller needs to retain the 
‘scare’ quotes around ‘rightful’. But then in order to represent the 
tragic hero as exemplifying the human potential for heroism and the 
possibility of the ‘perfectibility of man’, in order to dismiss the link 
between tragedy and pessimism, he quietly removes the scare quotes. 


15 


Žižek 


Slavoj Žižek (1949-) is a Slovenian philosopher and cultural critic. 
Although he is a provocative rather than systematic philosopher, 
it is nonetheless possible, I believe, to discern a relatively system- 
atic account of tragedy running through his scattered observations. 
These, it seems to me, concern two familiar matters: the question 
of what tragedy is and the possibility of tragedy in the modern (or 
postmodern) world. Zizek’s discussions are almost entirely focused 
on Antigone, which, while betraying his engagement with Hegel, actu- 
ally ties him even more strongly to the French psychoanalyst Jacques 
Lacan (1901-81). 


WHAT IS TRAGEDY? 


Lacan’s discussion of tragedy — of, that is, Antigone — provides a useful 
point of entry into Zizek’s discussion. In his Ethics of Psychoanalysis,’ 
Lacan is at pains to distinguish himself from Hegel: contrary to a 
‘thoroughly irresponsible’ suggestion that has achieved currency, he 
is not, he insists, a Hegelian, particularly not with respect to tragedy 
and above all not with respect to Antigone, where Hegel, he claims, is 
‘at his weakest’. Where, he asks rhetorically, is any ‘reconciliation’ to 
be found in Antigone?* (For an answer see pp. 121-3 above.) 


1 Lacan (1986). 
2 Ibid., pp. 249-50. 
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According to Lacan, Antigone is not about family versus state. 
Neither is it about the need to show ‘respect for living matter’ through 
proper burial versus the needs of the state. What motivates Antigone 
is, in fact, no recognisable human value. She is beyond human con- 
ceptions of good and evil, beyond reasoning — she never negotiates 
with Creon — but also beyond reason itself. She is, indeed, even more 
radically, beyond language as such, ‘beyond-the-signifier’. As such she 
is a ‘Thing’, that is, an object ‘sublime’ in its unintelligibility, a monu- 
mental hole or rupture in the intelligible surface of the world.4 

What, then (if anything), can be said about Antigone’s motivation? 
One thing that is obvious is that she ‘desires death’, that right from 
the beginning of the play she has ‘set her sights on death’. It is not 
that she is prepared, if necessary, to die for a just cause — her stance 
towards death has nothing to do with ‘human defiance’.5 She desires 
death as an end rather than a means. Why should this be so? 

The drama’s crucial concept, claims Lacan, is that of ‘the limit’. 
Antigone desires to transcend the limit of human being. This is why 
the chorus describes her as ‘uncivilized’ and ‘inhuman’ (presumably 
Lacan’s interpretations of deznon [see p. 217 above]). She is not badly 
treated in Creon’s household. She is fed and clothed and allowed to 
become engaged to the man she loves rather than forced to marry 
someone she does not. She is, however, ‘subject to the law’ and that is 
‘something she cannot bear’.° 

Although he does not make this explicit, Lacan is surely invoking 
here the Holderlin—Nietzsche dichotomy between the Apollonian 
and Dionysian (pp. 96-8 above). What Antigone ‘cannot bear’, in 
Lacan’s account, is Apollonian existence, the restriction on her being 
that is imposed by — Apollonian — ‘law’. What she yearns for is the 
supra-human, elevation above human ‘necessity’ through absorption 
into the ‘freedom’ of the Dionysian, and this is what makes her ‘sub- 
lime’. Whether consciously or not, what Lacan has effectively done is 
to turn Antigone into Holderlin’s Empedocles, who, remember, ‘out 
of a god’s pride’ moves from the realm of ‘differentiation’ to that of 
‘non-differentiation’ (p. 107 above). 


3 Tbid., p. 279. 

4 Shaw (2006), p. 135. 

5 Lacan (1986), pp. 262, 286. 
ë Ibid., p. 263. 
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One might well wish to take exception to Lacan’s reduction of 
Polyneices’s unburied body to a mere excuse for Antigone to satisfy 
her Dionysian yearnings,’ but there is no doubt that Zizek is strongly 
influenced by Lacan’s reading of the play. One element he takes over, 
in his own way, is the ‘irrationalist’, ‘beyond-the-signifier’ account 
of Antigone. In his 2001 Did Someone Say Totalitarianism? he claims 
that she represents an ‘unconditional fidelity to the Otherness of the 
Thing that disrupts the entire social edifice’? and raises the sugges- 
tion that she should therefore be regarded as a ‘proto-totalitarian fig- 
ure’.9 Is not Antigone, he asks, ‘the anti-Habermasian par excellence?’ 
(Zizek takes Jiirgen Habermas’s ‘communicative rationality’ and the 
‘discourse ethics’ it implies as the paradigm of the rational negotia- 
tion of ethical issues.) There is, Zizek claims, 


no dialogue, no attempt to convince Creon of the good reasons for her acts 
through rational arguments, just blind insistence on her rights.... If anything, 
the so-called ‘arguments’ are on Creon’s side (the burial of Polyneices would 
stir up public unrest, etc.), while Antigone’s counterpoint is ultimately the 
tautological insistence: “Ok, you can say whatever you like, it won’t change 
anything. I’m sticking to my decision! +° 


In this disruption of civilized discourse, this anti-rational diktat, Zizek 
suggests, one might find a link to totalitarianism (or might not, given 
that while totalitarianism exercises power over others Antigone exer- 
cises it only over herself). 

In his 2004 ‘A Plea for Ethical Violence’ Zizek returns to the idea 
of Antigone as disrupter of the ‘Habermasian’ world, but this time 
with a more positive spin. On the one hand, he says, there is ‘the 
Habermasian “flat” aseptic universe in which subjects are deprived 
of their hubris of excessive passion, reduced to lifeless pawns in the 
regulated game of communication’ (V, p. 5). But on the other, occa- 
sionally there appears a figure like Antigone in which the functioning 
of this world is ‘suspended’, an awe-filled occasion because suddenly 


7 Unexpectedly, this strange reading of the play is supported by Bernard Williams, 
who writes that, at bottom, Antigone’s motivation ‘seems to be not only a project for 
which she is prepared to die, but a project of dying’ (Williams [1983], p. 86). 

8 Zizek (2001), Pp. 157- 

9 Thid. 

10 Ibid., p. 158. This is quoted in an interesting discussion of Zizek’s book by David 
Pickus (2008). 
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the ‘friendly neighbour coincides with the monstrous Thing’. As with 
Lacan, the ‘Thing’ — especially with its capital, Germanic ‘T’ — must 
be intended to call to mind Kant’s ‘thing in itself’. As Kant says that 
the ‘thing in itself’ is inaccessible to human cognition because it lies 
beyond our ‘categories’ of intelligibility, so Zizek says that ‘the Ding 
is rendered inaccessible by the very fact of language’ (this lapse into 
German seems to confirm the Kantian allusion).'' As Lacan calls 
Antigone ‘sublime’ because she is ‘beyond-the-signifier’, so Zizek 
calls her a ‘Thing’ because she transcends the limits of language. And 
because she cannot be contained within the categories of normal 
intelligibility, he calls her ‘monstrous’ — presumably intending the 
word to be understood in a literal rather than moral sense. 

In the 2006 Parallax Vision, Zizek links essentially this vision of 
Antigone to Kierkegaard’s discussion of tragedy in Lither/Or (see 
Chapter 8). Kierkegaard, Zizek observes, identifies three fundamen- 
tal forms of life: the ‘aesthetic’ (that is, hedonistic), the ethical and 
the religious.'* The distinction and opposition between the latter two 
are dramatised in Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son in obedi- 
ence to what he takes to be the voice of God. Zizek says that the true 
‘either—or’ — and therefore Antigone’s ‘either—or’ — is always between 
the ethical and the religious. This seems to constitute an affirmation of 
Hegel’s (mis-) reading of the play in The Phenomenology of Spirit, accord- 
ing to which the conflict with Creon is a conflict between ‘divine law’ 
and human, secular law (p. 111 above). What the tragedy reveals, 
Zizek seems to be saying, is ‘the parallax gap’ between the ethical per- 
spective of Creon and the religious perspective of Antigone, ‘the lack 
of a common measure, the insurmountable abyss’ between the one 
and the other, in other words (PV, pp. 104-5). 

Implicit here, and in the book as a whole, is an account of tragedy 
in general. Tragedy is about the ‘parallax gap’, the incommensurabil- 
ity of different worldviews in general and different normative world- 
views in particular. You see the ambiguous figure either as a duck or 
as a rabbit — you can never see a ‘ruck’ or a ‘dabbit’ — seems to be 
Zizek’s general message. (That different ethical outlooks are incom- 
mensurable is itself, Zizek claims, subject to a ‘parallax gap’: one 


n Zizek (2005), pp. 190-1. 
12 See Chapter 8, note 2. 
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can view it either as ‘condemning us to permanent anxiety or else as 
something inherently comical [PV, p. 105]. This, I think, is a distinc- 
tion without a difference. What Zizek means by ‘comical’ — his exam- 
ple is that of the palace trumpeters announcing the appearance of 
the king who turns out to be a miserable cripple — is essentially what 
Camus and Sartre call ‘the absurd’. But as Sartre argues in Being and 
Nothingness, if our ultimate ethical choices are absurd in the sense of 
being ‘ungrounded’, if Jam absurd in that ‘my freedom is the foun- 
dation of values while being itself without foundation’, then that itself 
is a source of ‘anxiety’.) ‘8 

Alternatively put, Zizek’s view is that what tragedy brings to us is 
knowledge of the inescapability of ‘ethical violence’, the violence 
that consists in the assertion of a fundamental ethical position — the 
Israelites experienced the Mosaic Law as something ‘externally and 
violently imposed, contingent and traumatic’ (V, p. 2) — and the vio- 
lence that results from the impossibility of overcoming fundamental 
ethical disagreement through rational negotiation. This constitutes 
the ‘sublimity’ (and also, presumably, ‘absurdity’) of the tragic hero: 
Antigone’s ‘sublime beauty’ consists in the fact that she is willing to 
lay down her life for a principle which transcends the categories of 
normal prudential and ethical calculation. She is sublime in Lacan’s 
sense, sublime on account of the ineffability of her motivation, sub- 
lime in that she inhabits a place “‘beyond-the-signifier’. 


THE ENEMIES OF TRAGEDY 


In The Parallax View, Zizek discusses Kierkegaard’s sketch of an attempt 
to rewrite Antigone so as to reflect the character of ‘modern conscious- 
ness’ (pp. 148-50 above). The crucial difference between Sophocles’ 
and Kierkegaard’s play, he observes, is that in the former but not the 
latter Antigone acts. Kierkegaard’s Antigone cannot act because she 
is torn between exposing her father’s awful sin and keeping quiet 
for the sake of the public good of which he is the able custodian. 
And because modern consciousness is, as Kierkegaard says, essen- 
tially reflective (making Hamlet the quintessentially modern tragedy), 
because it is incapable of the arbitrary resolution of ethical dilemmas 
through decisive — ‘sublime’ — action, because it is incapable of ‘ethical 


13 Sartre (1956), p. 38. 
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violence’, modern tragedy, Zizek seems to be saying, and seems to be 
reading Kierkegaard as saying, is impossible. 

That this strange view of modernity really is what Zizek is propound- 
ing is confirmed by a footnote to the claim in The Parallax Views main 
text that Kierkegaard’s ‘modern’ Antigone fails to be ‘properly tragic’ 
(PV, p. 104). The footnote reads: 


It was Hegel who intuited that the modern stance of desublimation under- 
mines the tragic perception of life. In his Phenomenology, he supplements 
the famous French proverb ‘There are no heroes for a room-servant’ with 
‘Not because the hero is not a hero, but because the room-servant is just a 
room-servant’, that is, the one who perceives in the hero just his ‘human, all 
too human’ features, minor weaknesses, petty passions, etc., and is blind to 
the historic dimension of the hero’s deed — in modernity, this servant’s per- 
spective is universalized; all dignified higher stances are reduced to lower 
motivations. (PV, p. 400) 


This, to be sure, gives a different ground for the impossibility of trag- 
edy in modernity — the argument outlined in Nietzsche’s second 
Untimely Meditation (on the uses and abuses of history) that with our 
taste for ‘deconstructing’ the ethical ‘monuments’ of the past, we 
leave ourselves a world without heroes. Yet what appears to link the 
footnote to its associated text is that each passage argues, in its own 
way, for the same conclusion: by depriving itself of ‘sublime’ heroes 
who are capable of ethical violence, capable of transcending the cat- 
egories of ‘Habermasian’ rationality, modern consciousness deprives 
itself of the matter of tragedy. 

Amoment’s thought, however, shows that Zizek cannot reallymean 
what he seems to mean. For given his earlier linking of Antigone’s 
intransient rejection of rationality to totalitarianism, given that he 
himself experienced oppression under Communist totalitarianism 
and given his emphasis in the ‘Ethical Violence’ essay on the ‘inhu- 
man’ in the human that led to the Nazi death camps, Zizek knows 
perfectly well that the rationality-rejecting agent of ethical violence 
is a familiar figure in modern history. So he is best read, I think, not 
as denying the possibility of modern Antigones outright, but rather 
as identifying several connected modes of consciousness, prevalent 
in modernity, within which there can be no tragedy. His real point, 
I suggest, is not that modern tragedy is an absolute impossibility 
but rather that it is at best unlikely, surrounded as it is by many 
enemies. 
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In addition to the spirit of deconstruction already mentioned, the 
catalogue of enemies of tragedy provided by the ‘Ethical Violence’ 
essay includes modernity’s various forms of ‘political correctness’: 
‘over-sensitivity’ to ‘harassment’ by ‘the other’, the re-narrating of the 
past of an individual or a minority group into something more ‘pos- 
itive’, ‘the white male who questions his right to assert his cultural 
identity’ and the New Age idea of unlimited ‘self-realisation’. Worst of 
all, it seems, is the soft-centred ethics of Emmanuel Levinas: the ethics, 
as Zizek summarises it, of ‘infinite responsibility’ to ‘the other’ that is 
supposed to be grounded in ‘the absolute authenticity of the face’, in 
the ‘infinite call embodied in the other’s face which is simultaneously 
helpless, vulnerable, and issuing an unconditional command’, the 
command ‘Do not kill me’ (V, pp. 1, 7). What Zizek seems to find 
common to all of these phenomena is the refusal to accept the inevi- 
tability of ‘ethical violence’. (One of the essay’s sub-sections is entitled 
‘Smashing the Other’s Face’, which seems intended to remind us that 
people ‘smash’ each other’s faces all the time, so that the intimacy of 
the other’s face cannot do the job of grounding a ‘politically correct’ 
ethics.) 

The evasion of violence shared by all of these phenomena is what 
makes them enemies of tragedy. Re-scripting one’s life to overcome 
trauma is, in effect, deciding that because the abuse by the father 
should not have happened, it did not happen. The New Age belief 
in ‘selfrealisation’ for all is an evasion of violence because it fails to 
acknowledge that my self-realisation is almost inevitably bound to con- 
flict with yours. And Levinas’s ethics is an evasion of the inevitability 
of violence since it fails to take into account the ‘third’. As soon as a 
second ‘other’ appears on the scene, the absurdity of ‘infinite respon- 
sibility’ to ‘the’ other becomes clear: given the fact that human desires 
conflict, my ‘infinite responsibility’ to you is bound to result in a fail- 
ure of responsibility to the ‘third’. Since Levinasian ethics evades the 
fact that ethical violence is inseparable from life, it is, Zizek asserts, not 
in fact about life at all. Like Christianity, it is about something ‘more’, 
other and ‘better’ than life. As such it is, in reality, ant+-life, a manifes- 
tation of the ‘death drive’. A tree cannot exist without incorporating 
available resources into itself — thereby denying them to ‘the other’. 
Life is competition and therefore ‘violence’ (V, pp. 1-8), either of the 
hard or soft variety. 
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It is impossible to miss the Nietzschean provenance of these 
remarks. In (the later) Nietzsche’s language, Zizek’s claim is that 
because ‘life is the will to power’, it is essentially agon, competition, 
and thus, inevitably, ‘violence’. Those who evade this truth — Levinas 
and the other purveyors of political correctness — are, in Nietzsche’s 
language, décadent, evaders of the truth about life because they lack 
the vitality to confront it. What we need to do, therefore, is to stop 
dreaming Levinasian dreams and authentically face up to the inescap- 
ability of ethical violence. Only when we do this, only when we can 
recover Spinoza’s (and Nietzsche’s) insight that my ‘self-assertion’ is 
not at the expense of, but is rather a necessary part of, the world, the 
sense that there is no ‘self’ in the picture other than the totality of 
what is (V, p. 11), will we escape the pall of quasi-Christian ‘life denial’ 
and recover the sensibility out of which authentic tragedy can be writ- 
ten and understood. 


CRITICISM 


Both Lacan and Zizek wish to distinguish their own approaches to trag- 
edy in general and to Antigone in particular from, above all, Hegel’s. 
(For writers engaged with the modern French tradition, Hegel is the 
great, overshadowing tree, the father who must be ‘killed’ before 
one can ‘become who one is’.) Zizek appears to believe that his own 
revolt against the father is identical with, or at least in harmony with, 
Lacan’s. Antigone, he wants to agree with Lacan, is a Kantian ‘Thing’, 
sublime in her refusal to engage with Creon in ‘Habermasian’ rea- 
soning about their ethical disagreement. In fact, however, Zizek does 
not agree with Lacan at all. For whereas Lacan views Antigone as above 
the ethical, in the sense that no recognisable human good is what she 
seeks, Zizek views her as party to an ethical dispute: what marks her, to 
repeat, is a ‘blind insistence on her rights’ (p. 256 above). Whereas 
Zizek’s Antigone wishes to maintain her ‘rights’, Lacan’s has no inter- 
est in human ‘rights’ at all, no interest, indeed, in any human value 
or concern. 

Zizek blurs this divergence between Lacan and himself — obscures 
it, evidently, from himself— because he thinks of the two Antigones as 
both ‘beyond reason’. This phrase, however, conceals a crucial dis- 
tinction. Lacan’s Antigone is beyond reason in the sense of being 
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above reason, above reason because she is above anything that can be 
expressed in language. With respect to Zizek’s Antigone, by contrast, 
there is nothing ineffable about her motivation: on this point, indeed, 
he manifests no obvious disagreement with Hegel’s family-versus-state 
account of the drama. Rather, she is beyond reason in the sense 
of being beyond reasoning, beyond ethical negotiation, beyond 
Habermas’s ‘communicative rationality’. In reality, there is nothing 
particularly (in Lacan’s sense) sublime about Zizek’s Antigone: she is 
perfectly comprehensible, just bloody-minded. 

How, then, does Zizek’s account of Antigone differ from Hegel’s? 
Simply in his denial that the tragedy involves any ‘reconciliation’, either 
onstage or in the hearts and minds of the audience. Ethical violence 
is unavoidable because, to repeat, there is no ‘common measure’ by 
means of which one can resolve fundamental ethical disagreements. 
This returns us to Goethe’s view that ‘as soon as resolution enters or 
becomes possible the tragic vanishes’ (p. 133 above). Antigone is, for 
Zizek, a genuine tragedy because it reflects the genuinely tragic fact 
that fundamental ethical disagreements are irresolvable. 

Zizek might be right. But as to a reason for accepting his irresolv- 
ability thesis and for preferring his account of Antigone to Hegel’s, he 
provides us with none at all. All he tells us is that there is a lot of ethical 
violence about. But rather than establishing its inevitability, this may 
merely show that human beings have a regrettable tendency not to try 
hard enough to find ethical resolutions. It bears repetition, moreover, 
that an account of Greek tragedy that is shorn of ‘resolution’ has little 
chance of explaining either the extraordinary importance the fifth 
century attached to the tragic festival or the tragic poets’ reputed pos- 
session of profound knowledge that prompted Plato’s jealous attack in 
Book X of the Republic (pp. 3-4 above). A Zizekian drama may be, at 
least in Goethe’s sense, tragic. But it cannot constitute a work of art of 
the significance that leads Hegel to call Greek tragedy art ‘in its high- 
est vocation’. Shorn of its ‘resolution’, Antigone is, with respect to its 
cognitive content, diminished into yet another complaint about the 
allegedly irresolvable contradictions of the human condition. Shorn 
of its ‘resolution’ there is nothing new to be learned from it. All that 
can happen is that we are reminded of what we feared true all along, 
a reminder we hardly need since real life provides such reminders 
almost every day. 
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Conclusions 


Two questions, we have seen, have provided the focus of philosophical 
investigations of tragedy: What is tragedy? Why, in spite of its distress- 
ing aspect, do we value tragedy? It is now time to articulate certain 
conclusions with respect to these questions which, in the course of the 
preceding pages, seem to me to have manifested themselves. 

The first question calls for a descriptive answer. It asks what it is that 
distinguishes tragedy from other literary genres. Given the masks of 
the two dramatic muses, the laughing mask of Thalia and the weep- 
ing mask of Melpomene, it asks what it is that the mask of Melpomene 
symbolises. The answer, I think, is rather straightforward and simple 
and is told to us by the mask itself: tragedy is a very sad story.’ That is, 
with respect to the content of tragedy, Schopenhauer is surely right: 
‘the presentation of a great misfortune is alone essential to tragedy’ 
(WR I, p. 254). And with respect to the effect of tragedy Aristotle is 
surely right: the story needs to be told in such a manner as to generate 
(among other emotions) fear and pity and their catharsis. 

Camus, we saw, takes the definition of tragedy to be more com- 
plex than this, distinguishing tragedy from the ‘simple-mindedness’ 
of both the martyr play and the melodrama. As far as melodrama 
is concerned he is surely right: the lurid exaggeration of emotion 


1 It follows from this that while its first two parts are tragedies, the Oresteia as a whole 
(see p. 115) is not. This seems to me a consequence one should endorse: by no 
stretch of the imagination can the Eumenides be described as a tragedy. 
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prevents us taking a melodrama entirely seriously, which has the con- 
sequence that it fails to generate a genuine catharsis of fear and pity. 
Seneca’s tales of psychopaths, while certainly closer to the sad than 
to the comic, cannot produce the catharsis of fear and pity because 
they repel (and are intended to repel) the identification with the cen- 
tral character that is presupposed by catharsis. With regard to mar- 
tyr plays, however, as I argued against Aristotle, we can both fear and 
grieve for the dying saint and hence experience the catharsis of fear 
and pity. We can fear for and, particularly through empathy with the 
grief of his mother, pity the dying Christ. The representation of Mary 
cradling her dead son is, after all, called the Pietà, which simply means 
‘pity’. As I argued against Benjamin, there is no good reason to regard 
martyr plays as anything other than a species of tragedy. 


If the answer to the question of the definition of tragedy is so sim- 
ple, dull even, why does the history of the philosophy of tragedy offer 
such a plethora of conflicting answers? Tragedy, we have been told, 
is about fate versus freedom, about the inscrutability of divine prov- 
idence, about hubris, about the fragility of goodness, about irresolv- 
able ethical conflicts, about resolvable ethical conflicts, about finding 
a ‘metaphysical comfort’ for pain and finitude. And so on. Why, it 
might be asked, should there be such a wealth of disagreement if the 
answer is so clear and simple? 

The reason, I think, is that, contrary to appearances, philosophers 
have not really disagreed about the question of what tragedy 7s at all. 
In almost every case their real interest has been, not in this question, 
but rather in the question of what makes tragedy ‘great’, what it is 
in its ‘highest vocation’, what it needs to be like in order to have the 
greatest significance of which it is capable in the economy of human 
life as a whole. Almost always, that is, the fundamental project of phi- 
losophers of tragedy has been evaluative rather than descriptive. This 
has been consistently disguised (frequently from the philosopher 
himself) by the methodology almost all philosophers of tragedy have 
adopted. 

This methodology has two phases. First, the philosopher decides 
what the most important function is that tragedy can perform; what it 
is he believes to constitute ‘the’ — the most important — tragic effect, 
the highest telos of tragedy. Thus Hegel holds that tragedy is maximally 
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valuable when it resolves ethical dilemmas, Schelling when it shows us 
the compatibility of freedom and necessity, Nietzsche when it pro- 
vides a metaphysical comfort for the pain and finitude of life and 
Schopenhauer when it turns us against the will to live. The second 
phase is the choice of a — typically only one — tragedy as the paradigm 
of a work that fulfils that function. (More exactly, what is chosen is not 
just a play but a play in a particular interpretation. So, for example, in 
contrast to Heidegger, who interprets Antigone as a saint and martyr 
[in 1942], Hegel interprets her as morally ‘flawed’.) And then the 
philosopher describes the features of the play that enable it to fulfil 
its designated function. 

Taken at face value, as answers to the descriptive question, almost 
all of the philosophies of tragedy we have looked at are woefully inad- 
equate, inadequate because they deny the evident range and vari- 
ety of the tragic genre. So, for example, Hegel appears to be in the 
untenable position of claiming that dramas that lack moral agon are 
not tragedies at all but merely ‘sad stories for provincial females’, 
Nietzsche in the position of denying that anything lacking a chorus 
(or orchestra) is a tragedy and Hölderlin and Schelling in the posi- 
tion of denying that anything in which the hero’s death is something 
other than suicide is a tragedy. In reality, however, the philosophers 
are committed to none of these absurd positions, for the descriptive 
question is not what interests them. Rather, although they do indeed 
describe, because their description is confined to their pre-selected 
paradigm of ‘greatness’ what they are really doing is evaluating, set- 
ting up a standard of what counts, and fails to count, as tragedy in its 
‘highest vocation’. 


Broadly speaking, what we have seen is that virtually every philoso- 
pher of tragedy since the middle of the eighteenth century belongs 
to one of two traditions, the Kantian and the Hegelian. (The excep- 
tion is Hume: whereas Kantians and Hegelians all think of the [really 
important] tragic effect in ethical terms, Hume takes it to be simply 
some kind of sensuous pleasure.) 

The Kantians, Schelling, Hölderlin, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and, 
probably, Lacan — the ‘sublimeists’, I should like to call them — believe 
that what is really important about tragedy is the experience of a 
state of being in which one overcomes the pain and finitude of life. 
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The Hegelians, by contrast —- Hegel himself, Kierkegaard, Benjamin, 
Schmitt, Camus, Miller and Zizek — think that what is really important 
about tragedy is the presentation (and maybe resolution) of ethical 
conflict. (Heidegger oscillates between the two traditions. What I called 
his ‘central’ account of tragedy is faithfully Hegelian [pp. 208-9], but 
what he presents in the Zster lectures is basically Kantian.) 

Is it possible to adjudicate between these two traditions? I think 
that it is. As remarked earlier, the sublimeist approach to tragedy is 
a response to the ‘death of God’, which happened towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. Essentially, theorists in this tradition want 
tragedy to take over the task of providing the ‘metaphysical comfort’ 
for the suffering and finitude of life formerly performed by religion. 
As the positivist Nietzsche observes, reflecting in part upon the rhap- 
sodic Dionysianism of his own, youthful The Birth of Tragedy, that 
educated people could no longer accept the satisfaction of the ‘meta- 
physical need’ by religion, did not at all mean that the ‘need’ disap- 
peared (HH I 26).? And so, deprived of God, they turned to art, the 
art of the sublime rather than the beautiful. There they found that 
they could receive the emotional comfort formerly supplied by reli- 
gion but without having to subscribe to metaphysical beliefs they now 
found to be intellectually absurd. 

The trouble with elevating tragedy that produces the ‘feeling of 
the sublime’ into tragedy in its ‘highest vocation’, however, is that it 
does not pick out what Aristotle calls ‘the pleasure that is peculiar to 
tragedy’, does not show why tragedy in particular plays a vital role in 
human life. There are at least two reasons for this. The first and most 
obvious is that the death of God is an historically local phenomenon. 
God was alive and well for many centuries before the nineteenth, and 
who knows but that he might not, in some shape or form, be reborn in 
future centuries. And so an account of what made tragedy an impor- 
tant phenomenon in the nineteenth century cannot be elevated into 
an account of what makes tragedy an important phenomenon tout 
court, since in other centuries it may not be called upon to deputise 
for an absent religion. 


2 Nietzsche’s phrase is an allusion to chapter 17 of the second volume of The World 
as Will and Representation, which is entitled ‘On Man’s Need for Metaphysics’. In the 
chapter, Schopenhauer argues that the fundamental impulse behind all religion and 
philosophy is to find an ‘antidote’ to pain and finitude. 
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The second reason its capacity to satisfy the ‘need’ does not show 
why we require tragedy in particular is that, even in the context of 
the nineteenth century, that same effect is produced, and on most 
accounts better produced, by music. Nietzsche observes this con- 
nection between music and the ‘metaphysical need’ in the following 
passage: 


How strong the metaphysical need is ... can be seen from the fact that even 
when the [intellectually enlightened] free spirit has divested himself of every- 
thing metaphysical, the highest effects of art can easily set the metaphysical 
strings ... vibrating in sympathy; so it can happen, for example, that a passage 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will make him feel he is hovering about the 
earth in a dome of stars with the dream of immortality in his heart: all the stars 
seem to glitter around him and the earth seems to sink further and further 
away. (HH I 153) 


Thus, for example, the problem with Schopenhauer’s identification 
of the value of tragedy as its production of ‘the highest degree of the 
feeling of the sublime’ (WR II, p. 433) is that (even, in fact, according 
to his own philosophy) 3 music provides an even higher degree of that 
same feeling. It is indicative of the late-nineteenth-century’s attitude 
to music that, after falling under Schopenhauer’s spell, Wagner makes 
the sublime definitive of music: great music is, he says — defending him- 
self against the classical ideal — is not beautiful but rather sublime.4 The 
trouble, then, with the sublimeist account of ‘the’ tragic effect is that 
it reduces it to the ‘musical effect’ and thereby admits that since we 
have music we do not really need tragedy at all. 

The Kantian account of the tragic effect fails, then, to show why we 
value tragedy as providing something we could acquire by no other 
means. That, of course, might be the truth of the matter: there might 
be no unique benefit conferred by tragedy alone. But if the Hegelians 
are right, as I think they are, then this is, in fact, not the case. On the 
Hegelian account (while it does not exclude the feeling of the sublime 
as a tragic effect), the important ‘effect’ offered us by tragedy is a pro- 
ductive engagement with ethical dilemmas. That the need for such an 
engagement is no historically local phenomenon is obvious. Human 
beings always have, and always will, need to work on, and through, 


3 See Young (2005), pp. 150-156. 
4 Wagner (1898d), pp. 77-8, 93- 
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ethical conflicts. Hegel himself, to be sure, claimed that while trag- 
edy performed this function in antiquity, philosophy can now do it 
even better. But this, as Schopenhauer said of Plato’s expression of a 
similar view, is ‘one of the greatest errors of that great man’ (WR I, p. 
212). For as I argued in Chapter 7, while philosophy can engage the 
intellect in moral agon, only tragedy can also engage the feelings and 
emotions. Since only tragedy can engage the heart as well as the head, 
only it can engage the whole person, and so only in tragedy lies the 
possibility of a significant ‘effect’ on how we act. This is not to claim 
that philosophy can never generate an emotional engagement with 
ethical agon. The point, rather, is that to do so it must also be tragedy. 
Philosophy that truly engages must also be, in the broadest sense of 
the word, poetry. 

Another way of putting this ‘whole person’ point is to say that 
Hegelian tragedy is better than other forms of tragedy, more intensely 
engaging, as drama. As we know, the paradigm of the kind of tragedy 
favoured by the sublimeists is, in effect, the martyr play. Schelling’s 
paradigm tragic hero, for instance, accepts guilt without in any way 
being guilty (p. 84 above). But while the spectator’s emotions may be 
engaged in a martyr play, the moral simplicity of the work leaves his 
intellect with little to do. In a ‘Hegelian’ tragedy, on the other hand, 
in Antigone as he understands it, what makes the drama so engrossing 
is that against a background of powerful (and powerfully restrained) 
passions, it crackles with high-tension, inéellectualelectricity. Sometimes 
Wagner does, too, as in the dialectical contest between Wotan and 
Fricke in Act II of Die Walküre. This Fricke eventually wins by pointing 
out that Wotan cannot abandon law for love because his whole being 
rests upon his position as defender of the laws that are engraved on 
his spear. In Ring cycle moments like this, one sits up straighter and 
thinks instead of merely being swept along by the tide of the music. 
What makes some of Wagner and all of Antigone totally engrossing — a 
‘total’ work of art — is the engagement of the audience’s intellect as 
well as its feelings. 

Hegel, I think, is right, too, about the need to conceive of some kind 
of ‘resolution’ as a part of the tragic effect. Excessively overt didac- 
ticism can, of course, alienate an audience, although as Brecht was 
aware, an attentive audience can have a relatively high tolerance for 
didacticism: recall Schelling’s observation that one of the functions of 
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the Greek chorus was precisely to tell the audience the meaning of the 
work being performed (p. 81 above). Yet, as I argued earlier, only to 
the extent that it was taken to at least foster a resolution of its dilem- 
mas in the hearts and minds of the audience could the tragic festival 
have had the immense significance, the quasi-judicial function it had 
in ancient Greece. From this it follows that only in association with the 
prompting of a ‘resolution’ can tragedy ever again attain the cultural 
significance it had in Greece. Only in association with a ‘resolution’ 
can there be a genuine ‘rebirth of Greek tragedy’, the rebirth that 
has been hoped for, each in their own more or less adequate way, by 
Schelling, Hölderlin, Hegel, Wagner, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Schmitt, 
Camus, Miller and Zizek. 

As to whether such a rebirth is likely to happen in the foresee- 
able future it would be right, I think, to endorse Kierkegaard’s scepti- 
cism. But as to whether it might happen in the unforeseeable future it 
would also be right, I would suggest, to share in Heidegger’s hope. 
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